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The Bellman informed of the passage of the Declaration of Independence. (See page 562.) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


(Continued from page 472.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Washington Remonstrates against the Treatment of Ame- 
rican Prisoners—Sends Arnold to Quebec—Want of Pow- 
der in the Army—A new Army raised—The National 
Flag first hoisted—Washington prevented from Assault- 
ing the Enemy’s Works—His feelings under the delay 
—Thinks of the poor at home—“ Boston Blockaded,” 
a farce—Washington takes possession of Dorchester 
Heights—Howe resolves to storm them—Attempt aban- 
doned, and the Evacuation of Boston commenced—Suf- 
ferings of the Tories—Washington orders the Army to 
New York—Lee sent South—Ilis Letter—Washington 
visits Congress—His Views of a Declaration of Independ- 
ence—Defeat of the Northern Army—Attempt to spread 
disaffection in Washington’s guard—Congress discusses 
the Declaration of Independence—Excitement in Phila- 
delphia at the final yote—Its reception by the Army and 
People—Operations around New York—Howe’s Letter to 
George Washington, Esq.—The assembling of the British 
force—State of the two Armies. 


Wurtz Washington was thus cautiously, slowly 
fusing the discordant elements together, and get- 
ting the army into manageable shape, he was 
told that the American prisoners taken at Bunker 
Hill were cruelly treated by the British—officers, 
soldiers and citizens being thrown indiscrimi- 
nately into prison together. He immediately 
wrote to his old comrade in arms, General Gage, 
remonstrating against this treatment. Gage de- 
nied the charge, but declared it was an act of 
clemency on his part that they were not strung 
up oa the gallows; and as to the different rank 
of those who fell into his hands, he recognized 
no gradation but that bestowed by the king. 
Washington, in replying to this insolent and dis- 
honorable note, said, ‘‘ You affect, sir, to despise 
all rank not derived from the same source as 
your own. I cannot conceive one more honor- 
able than that which flows from the uncorrupted 
choice of a brave and free people, the purest 
source and original fountain of all power.” He 
immediately, in retaliation for the treatment of 
Americans, ordered some British prisoners into 
the country, to be placed in close confinement. 
They had not proceeded far, however, before he 
sent a dispatch countermanding the order, and 
requesting the Committee of Northampton, to 








whom they had been intrusted, to treat them 
with all possible leniency. Just and politic as 
the measure was, his heart revolted at making 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. 

In the meantime, Congress had ordered 
General Schuyler to the Northern Department, 
to take St. Johns, Montreal, and other portions 
of Upper Canada. Washington, seeing this 
movement would draw the British troops under 
Carleton away from Quebec, resolved to send an 
expedition against it across the wilderness. 
Eleven hundred men were put under Arnold, 
who had just returned from the capture of Ti- 
conderoga. This extraordinary man _ entered 
upon the desperate undertaking with all the 
energy, daring and high courage that distin- 
guished him. Notwithstanding the desertion of 
one of his officers, and the unparalleled difficul- 
ties that beset his way, he finally reached Quebec, 
and effected a junction with Montgomery. While 
this expedition was progressing to its disastrous 
issue, Washington made preparations to fall on 
the English batteries and storm Boston. But no 
powder was to be had. There were only a few 
rounds to each man. This alarming state of 
things Washington dared not communicate, except 
to a few of his own officers, lest it should leak 
out and get to the ears of the British commander. 
To those who were ignorant of this fact, the in- 
activity that followed seemed unaccountable. 

In the meantime, he had caused six armed 
schooners to be fitted out, to eruise against the 
enemy in the neighborhood of Boston. Several 
captures were made, and among them one by 
Captain Manly, with a quantity of powder 
aboard. 

But now the term of enlistment of a large part 
of the army was drawing to a close, and a new 
army must be raised. A committee from Congress 
came on, therefore, to consult with him on the 
best means of doing it. Six months had elapsed 
since the battle of Bunker Hill, and the ex- 
cited expectations of the country had met with 
sad disappointment. But now nothing could be 
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done till the reorganization of the army was 
effected. This, however, proceeded slowly. Win- 
ter had set in, and but five thousand recruits had 
arrived. So few of the old soldiers re-enlisted, 
and they left in such numbers that Washington 
at one time feared he would be left without an 
army. But even for the few that remained no 
provision had been made, and as the frost and 
snows of December came on, the troops began 
to suffer severely, and a feeling of despondency 
weighed down both officers and men. The latter 
were scantily clothed and destitute of fuel. 
Many regiments ate their food raw for want of 
fuel, while detached parties were seen in every 
direction carrying off fences, and cutting down 
fruit and shade trees with which to kindle a 
meagre fire in their dilapidated cabins, through 
which the winds of winter whistled. Many of 
those who had joined the army with high spirits 
now began to think of their distant friends, and 
watching their opportunity, stole away from 
camp and turned their footsteps homeward. 
The clouds gathered darker and darker around 
the head of Washington, and his heart was op- 
pressed with the gravest fears, yet he still stood 
firm and serene, the pillar of hope to all around. 
He issued a stirring call to the New England 
militia, to supply the vacancy caused by the 
withdrawal of the troops, which met with a warm 
response, and the hardy yeomanry came pouring 
in. Provisions were obtained, and in ten days a 
wonderful transformation was effected. The 
camp looked bright again, and the arrival, at 
nearly the same time, of Washington’s wife and 
the wives of several of the other officers, gave to 
the holydays a cheerful aspect, and rekindled 
hope and confidence in the commander. The 
New Year, which threatened to look on a dis- 
banded army, beheld nearly 17,000 well ordered 
men. 

On the first day of January the national flag 
of thirteen stripes was hoisted for the first time 
over the American army, and as it flaunted to 
the wind, acclamations and shouts and salves 
of artillery greeted it. As Washington’s eye 
watched it undulating gracefully in the breeze, 
what thoughts must have filled his heart. The 
symbol of liberty, it was to move in front of his 
battalions to victory or defeat. In the fate of 
that flag was wrapped all that he hoped for or 
feared in life. From that moment its destiny 
and his own were to be one and the same. He 
expected to carry it, at the head of his columns, 
through smoke and carnage, perhaps be laid upon 
it in death after some hard fought field, but how 
little he dreamed what its marvelous history 
would be. What would have been his astonish- 
ment had it been whispered in his ear ‘‘ before 





all those who are now looking on that flag shall 
die, these thirteen colonies shall be thirty states, 
the three millions of people, for whose freedom 
you are struggling, be more than thirty.”’ 

The king’s speech before Parliament, in which 
he declared that the most efficient measures 
would be taken to put down the rebellion, but 
at the same time pardon would be extended to 
all who sued for it, arrived on the same day the 
flag was hoisted in the American camp. The 
salvos of artillery and rejoicings that signalized 
the latter event, Howe, who had succeeded Gage, 
took as an expression of joy over the gracious 
nature of the king’s offer, 

Washington was very much embarrassed in 
prosecuting the siege of Boston, for want of 
heavy cannon, and Knox had been dispatched to 
the forts captured on Lake Champlain from the 
British, for them. About this time he returned 
and the long train of forty-two sleds, laden with 
thirty-nine cannon, fourteen mortars, two how- 
itzers, over two thousand pounds of lead, and a 
hundred barrels of flints, as it slowly entered the 
camp, put a new face on affairs, and Washington 
resolved to assault the enemy’s works at once. 
Congress was also anxious that the attack should 
be hurried forward. The regiments, however, 
were not yet filled, and at the council of officers 
called, a still further delay was decided upon. 
Nothing could be more irksome and irritating 
than the position in which Washington found 
himself, ‘I know,” said he, “the unhappy 
predicament in which I stand; I know what is 
expected of me. I know that I cannot stand 
justified to the world without exposing my own 
weakness, and injuring the cause by declaring 
my wants, and my situation is so irksome to me 
at times that if I did not consult the public good 
more than my own tranquillity, I should, long ere 
this put every thing on the cast of a die.” That is, 
if it had been a matter of ‘mere personal reputa- 
tion, he would have ended the suspense that 
galled him like a fetter, by one desperate onset. 
He regretted that he had been persuaded into 
delay on the promise of a larger and better army, 
and when he saw the disinclination of the soldiers 
to re-enlist, he said, ‘‘ could I have known" that 
such backwardness would have been discovered 
by the old soldiers to the service, ail the generals 
upon earth would not have convinced me of the 
propriety of delaying an attack on Boston till this 
time.” 

In the midst of these trials and embarass- 
ments came the news of Arnold’s failure at Que- 


bec, and Schuyler’s in Canada, accompanied by 


a letter from the latter, requesting a reinforce- 
ment of three thousand men. But while en- 
veloped in these perplexities, and his mind occu- 
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Knox entering Camp with Artillery. 


pied by such vast and varied schemes, he had 
time to think of the poor on and around his plan- 
tation, and he writes home to Lady Washington, 
“Let the hospitality of the house, with respect 
to the poor, be kept up. Let no one go hungry 
away. If any of this kind of people should be 
in want of corn, supply their necessities, pro- 
vided it' does not encourage them in idleness.” 
Although in the present condition of his affairs, 
and receiving nothing for his services, the ‘‘ great- 
est frugality and economy” are demanded, he 
wishes two or three hundred dollars to be devoted 
annually to the poor. Nothing escapes his all- 





embracing mind, and still more all-embracing 
heart. 

All. this time the two armies lay only a mile 
apart, in full view of each others operations, 
while the outposts were almost within speaking 
distance. Scarcely a day passed in which there 
was not more or less cannonading by the enemy, 
to which the Americans, for want of powder, 
had to submit in silence. What little they had 
was reserved, as Washington remarked, ‘‘for 
closer work than cannon distance, whenever the 
red-coat gentry please to step out of their in- 
trenchments.” 
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As the winter passed on the British began to 
feel the want of provisions. Meat of all kinds 
was ruinously high, while houses were torn down 
to furnish fuel for the soldiers. The parsonage 
of the old South Meeting-house, the old North 
Chapel, and the wooden steeple of the West 
Church were one after another pulled to pieces 
for this purpose, while the glorious old ‘‘ Liberty 
Tree”? furnished fourteen cords of wood. Fan- 
euil Hall was fitted up asa theatre, in which a 
farce called ‘‘ Boston Blockaded,” was played, to 
the infinite amusement of the British and Tories. 
One of the chief characters in it was Washing- 
ton, who cut a sorry figure on the stage. Shab- 
bily clad, with a long, rusty sword by his side, 
attended by an ungainly, ragged servant, carry- 
ing an ancient gun, he walked the boards with a 
gait that drew down the house, while his speeches 
were received with immoderate laughter. This 
was all very well in a farce, but an incident 
occurred one night that showed how close fear 
trod on the heels of laughter. 

A detachment had been sent to Charlestown to 
destroy some houses occupied, and used for fuel 
by British soldiers. In this they were success- 
ful, making several prisoners. The skirmish 
that followed was taken by the outposts for a 
general movement of the army and an officer 
burst into the theatre exclaiming, ‘‘the rebels 
are attacking our works on Bunker Hill!” The 
audience, supposing this to be a part of the play, 
and intended as a surprise, roared with laughter, 
but when, suddenly, high over the merriment, 
Lord Howe, who was present, shouted, ‘ Officers, 
to your alarm posts!” the farce was turned into 
a tragedy, and manager, characters, audience 
and all, rushed pell-mell from the building. 

The winter had been so mild, that but little 
ice had formed in the waters around Boston, 
but at length, in the middle of February, it froze 
hard enough to bear troops, and Washington 
proposed to take advantage of it at once, and, 
crossing from Roxbury to Dorchester Heights, 
fortify the latter, and at the same time carry 
Boston by assault. A council of war, however, 
decided that the latter attempt was too perilous. 
Mortified and disappointed at this lack of spirit 
and daring, Washington, nevertheless, resolved 
to take possession of Dorchester Heights, and 
plant his batteries above the town, and, if needs 
be, demolish it, crowded though it was with 
friends as well as foes. The noble Hancock had 
urged him to do this, and, if necessary, send the 
first shot against his own dwelling. 

The better to conceal his purpose, and make 
it appear that an attack on the line was about to 
be made, he, on Saturday night, the 2d of March, 
opened a tremendous cannonade, the heavy metal 





reaching even into the city, shattering the houses. 
The British replied, and the two armies thundered 
on each other all night. The next (Sunday) 
night Washington again opened his heavy bat- 
teries. On Monday night, while the deafening 
explosions were filling the inhabitants of Boston 
with terror, he ordered General Thomas with two 
thousand men to march swiftly across the neck 
and occupy the heights. Bundles of hay had 
been laid along on the town side to prevent the 
rumbling of the three hundred carts that followed 
from reaching the enemy’s outposts. This im- 
mense train of carts, driven rapidly over the 
neck, carried pressed hay and fascines, etc., for 
breast-works, the ground being frozen so hard 
that it would be impossible to intrench them- 
selves behind earth by morning. It was a bright 
moonlight night as the soldiers wheeled up the 
heights, unseen by the sentinels below, and 
commenced their work. The bundles of hay 
were tumbled out and arranged in a breast-work, 
and when the bright sun gleamed down on the 
frozen waters it revealed to the astonished enemy 
two dark structures standing on Dorchester 
Heights. Howe was amazed at the apparition, 
and after surveying the works long and anxiously 
through his glass, exclaimed, ‘‘I know not what 
I shall do.” The play of ‘‘ Boston Blockaded,” 
was evidently drawing toa close. These heights 
commanded the bay, and also Nook’s Hill, which 
overlooked Boston. Something must be done at 
once. Dorchester Heights had become a second 
Bunker Hill, and the rebels must be driven from 
there or the city abandoned. Washington, not 
doubting that the enemy would storm his 
works, had, therefore, planned an assault on the 
city from the opposite side when it took place. 
Two columns of two thousand men each, com- 
manded by Greene and Sullivan, the whole under 
Putnam, were, at a given signal, to embark in 
boats near the mouth of Charles river, and push- 
ing rapidly forward effect a landing under the 
fire of three floating batteries, and fall furiously 
on the enemy. 

Howe prepared at once to storm the American 
works, and commanded Earl Percy with three 
thousand men to attack them without delay. 
Washington anticipating this, galloped to the 
heights and gazed with kindling eye on the pre- 
parations for battle going on in the enemy’s 
camp. He did not doubt for a moment of win- 
ning a glorious victory—the soldiers were in high 
spirits, and their courage was roused to a sterner 
pitch when he rode along their lines and bade 
them remember that it was the anniversary of 
the “‘Boston Massacre.” The firm resolve to re- 
venge that bloody act mingled with the more 
exalted purpose to strike for liberty. 
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Evacuation of Boston. 


Three thousand men, with Percy at their head, 
were marched to the shore with orders to rendez- 
vous at Castle William, and when night came on 
mount to the assault. The hills around were 
covered with spectators, and thousands of hearts 
beat anxiously in view of the approaching con- 
flict. But toward night a heavy wind arose, 
rendering it impossible for the boats to land, and 
while the troops stood waiting the orders to ad- 
vance, the night came on dark and stormy. The 
rain fell in torrents and they returned drenched 
and chilled to camp. All next day the storm 
continued to rage, and a council of war being 
called, it was resolved to abandon the assault and 
evacuate the town.. Washington disappointed in 
not bringing on an engagement returned to camp, 
and Howe began to make preparations for his 
departure. The inhabitants were now filled with 
alarm lest the latter should destroy the town, and 
a committee was appointed to wait on him to in- 
tercede for the place. Howe very gladly promised 
to spare Boston if Washington would spare him 
and the fleet, and though no agreement was en- 





tered into it was understood on both sides that 
the evacuation was to be effected quietly and 
without molestation. Washington, however, was 
determined not to trust to promises, and com- 
menced planting (March 9th) his batteries on 
Dorchester neck, so as to command more com- 
pletely the enemy’s shipping. The British dis- 
cerned the movement and immediately turned 
their heavy gunsuponthe Americans. The latter 
replied from all their batteries, and all night long 
it thundered and flamed around Boston, sending 
terror to the inhabitants, who, thinking it to be the 
signal for a final battle, expected every moment 
to see the city in a blaze. But in the morning 
Howe ordered the batteries to cease playing and 
went on with the preparations for embarking the 
troops. 

At length, on Sunday the 17th, the army num- 
bering, all told, about.eleven thousand men, to- 
gether with a thousand loyalists who fled, leaving 
all their property behind them, were taken aboard 
the transports, whose sails were soon seen mov- 
ing down the bay. The American army no sooner 
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saw the enemy in motion, than it paraded at 
Cambridge, and led by Putnam entered the de- 
serted works of the British. Their loud hurrahs 
were heard by the retreating enemy, and all was 
joy and exultation. The next day Washington 
accompanied by his staff rode into town and was 
received with acclamations by the overjoyed in- 
habitants. 

The English fleet did not at first withdraw en- 
tirely, but lay for some time in the Nantucket 
Road, causing Washington much anxiety respect- 
ing its intentions. ‘‘What they are doing there,” 
said he, ‘‘the Lord only knows.” Cramped and 
confined in the over-crowded ships the Tories 
suffered severely. Some enlisted as seamen, and 
all paid dear for their desertion of the cause of 
freedom. Washington was far from being pained 
to hear of their miserable condition, and in de- 
scribing it said, ‘‘Two have done what a greater 
number ought to have done long ago, committed 
suicide.” These misguided men had supposed 
the British army invincible. ‘When the order 
issued therefore for embarking the troops, no 
electric shock, no explosion of thunder, in a 
word, not the last trump could have struck them 
with greater consternation.” 

The moment Washington got possession of 
Boston his amazing energies began to~ develop 
themselves. Believing that the next demonstra- 
tion of the enemy would be against New York, 
he hurried troops off to defend it. Even before 
the fleet had left he dispatched thither a regi- 
ment and several companies of riflemen, and 
wrote to Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, to 
throw two thousand men without delay into the 
town, and also to the Committee of Safety of New 
Jersey to add an additional thousand, that in 
case of a sudden attack the city might hold out 
till he could arrive with the army. Officers, in 
the meantime, were sent forward to collect vessels 
at Norwich to receive the troops the moment they 
should arrive. He also dispatched artillerists 
and ammunition to General Thomas, who had 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
in Canada, with a promise of larger reinforce- 
ments soon to follow. He knew that the 
evacuation of Boston would be the signal for 
active operations all along the coast, and he or- 
dered all his necessary camp equipage to be got 
ready immediately, saying, ‘‘after I have once 
got into a tent I shall not soon quit it.” No 
sooner had the enemy disappeared entirely than 
the whole army was set in motion for New York. 
Nearly thirty thousand troops had assembled 
around Boston, over twenty thousand of whom 
belonged to the drmy proper. Twenty-seven 
hundred of these were on the sick list—the re- 
mainder, with the exception of five regiments 





under Lincoln left for the defense of Boston, 
were soon streaming southward. Division followed 
division in rapid succession. The inhabitants 
gazed with alarm on the swiftly marching co- 
lumns and long trains of artillery and baggage- 
wagons as they rolled heavily onward, foretelling 
strife and carnage to come, Washington with 
his guard outstripped the slow march of his army, 
and passing through Providence, Norwich, and 
New London, embarked on board a vessel and 
reached New York on the 13th of April. He 
immediately inspected the works erected by Lee, 
and also by Putnam, who had succeeded the 
former in command of the city, passed from fort 
to fort directing the different points to be occu- 
pied, and then calmly viewed his position. The 
twilight shadows of the gloomy night that was so 
soon to close around the American cause were 
already creeping over the land. The disasters 
that had befallen our troops in the north had ex- 
tinguished the hopes of securing the codperation 
of the Canadians, and at the same time en- 
couraged the Indians to break from their neutral- 
ity, so that a dark and threatening cloud was 
rising along our unprotected frontiers. The 
fFoops were without blankets, and Congress with- 
out money, and worse than all without unity of 
feeling and purpose. 

Sending off more troops into Canada, Wash- 
ington hastened to Philadelphia, and though 
filled with anguish at the dissensions, timidity, 
and despondency that reigned in Congress, took 
courage when he found a large majority with 
him in insisting on a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. A resolution was hurried through to raise 
thirteen thousand eight hundred militia,* and a 
flying camp of ten thousand more, from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 

In the meantime the Virginia Convention 
passed a bold resolution, recommending Congress 
to declare the colonies free and independent. 
‘This is a noble vote,” said Washington when 
he heard of it; ‘‘many members of Congress, in 
short the whole provinces are feeding themselves 
with the dainty food of reconciliation, but things 
have come to such a pass that we have nothing 
more to expect from the justice of Great Britain.” 
The leaders of the people must not delude them- 
selves and others with pleasing hopes and dreams, 
but look facts in the face, and prepare for the 
worst. In no other way can energy of action be 
secured. ‘‘ One and all,” said he, ‘‘must enter the 
contest with the full belief ‘that he must conquer 
or submit to unconditional terms, such as confis- 
cation, hanging, and the like,’”’ etceteras well to be 
considered however disagreeable. 


* From New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey. 
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The plan of the campaign on the part of the 
British had now begun to assume a definite form. 
Howe was to attack New Nork, ascend the Hud- 
son, and meet an army from Canada, thus cutting 
the provinces in two, while Clinton should oceupy 
the southern seaports, driving the Americans 
back to the interior. It was also known that 
mercenary troops were on the way, and the name 
of Hessian became a spell-word with which to 
conjure up shapes of evil. 

Washington was absent fifteen days. On his 
return to New York he pushed forward the pre- 
parations for receiving the enemy with all possi- 
ble dispatch. Gondolas, boats, etc., were built 
to defend the Narrows, below which the English 
ships had been driven by the American batteries, 
and New York soon assumed a formidable ap- 
pearance. The news, however, from the north 
and south grew more and more discouraging. 
Lee wrote from the south, over which he had 
been placed, that he was ‘‘likea dogin a dancing 
school,” and did not know ‘‘ where to turn him- 
self or where to fix himself.” The country was 
so intersected by navigable streams to which the 
British could fly at any moment on their ‘‘can- 
vas wings,” that he was left to conjecture alone 
where the first onset would be made, while the 
Committee of Safety of Virginia, unlike its con- 
vention, was full of hesitation and doubt. ‘Page, 
Lee, Mercer, and Payne,” said he, ‘are indeed 
exceptions, but from Pendleton, Blond, the Trea- 
surer and Company libera nos Domine.” From 
the north came tidings still more disheartening. 
The army was being driven in disgrace from Ca- 
nada. The miserable remains of the armansent 
that was to conquer it, lay without tents to cover 
them on the shores of Lake Champlain, one-half 
sick with small-pox, fever, and dysentery, over 
whose bodies myriads of loathsome vermin crawled 
unmolested; the other half disorganized and de- 
sponding, and with scarcely sufficient energy to 
cast their dead comrades into the two huge pits 
dug for their reception. Such was the news that 
ever and ation was brought to Washington, keep- 
ing his mind on the stretch from morning till 
night, and tasking his powers to their utmost 
limit. In the mean time forty sail [June 30] 
were reported in sight of the Hook. To add to 
all these embarrassments and trials, treason and 
disaffection were in his very midst. Governor 
Tryon, who remained on board ship down the 
bay, plotted unceasingly to detach the inhabit- 
ants and soldiers from the cause of the colonies. 
By seductive promises, rewards, and deceptions, 
he corrupted both, and finally penetrated even 
into Washington’s guard, and set on foot a con- 
spiracy to seize Washington himself. He expected 
in a short time to have the pleasure of seeing 





the head rebel on the deck of his ship. The plot, 
however, was revealed, and one of the guard was 
arrested, tried by court-martial, and hung; a 
warning to all who meditated treason. 

While events were thus passing around New 
York, Congress, having assembled in Philadel- 
phia, were engaged in the momentous question 
of a Declaration of Independence. Many of the 
separate provinces had already acted on the sub- 
ject. North Carolina took the first step, and 
passed a vote instructing her delegate to con- 
cur with the other colonies in declaring inde- 
pendence. Massachusetts followed. Virginia 
next wheeled into the ranks, then Connecticut 
and New Hampshire. Maryland opposed it; 
while the delegates from the remaining provinces 
were instructed to unite with the majority, or 
left free to act as their judgments might dictate. 
Thus instructed, the representatives of the people 
assembled in solemn conclave, and long and anxi- 
ously surveyed theperilous ground on which they 
were treading. T@recede was now impossible—to 
go on seemed fraught with terrible consequences. 
The struggle had not been for independence, but 
for the security of rights, in which they had the 
sympathy and aid of some of the wisest states- 
men of England. To declare themselves free 
would cut them off from all this sympathy, and 
provoke at once the entire power of England 
against them. The result of the long and fearful 
conflict that must follow was more than doubtful. 
For twenty days Congress was tossed on a sea of 
perplexity. At length Richard Henry Lee, shak- 
ing off the fetters that galled his noble spirit, 
[June 7th] arose and in a clear, deliberate tone, 
every accent of which rung to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the silent hall, read, ‘‘ Resolved that 
these United Colonies are and ought to be free and 
independent States, and that all political connection 
between us and the State of Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally dissolved.” John Adams, in 
whose soul glowed the burning future, seconded 
it in a speech so full of impassioned fervor, 
thrilling eloquence and prophetic power, that 
Congress was carried away as by a resistless 
wave before it. 

The die was cast, and every man was now com- 
pelled to meet the dreadful issue. Still weighed 
down with fear, Congress directed the secretary 
to omit in the journal the names of the bold 
mover and seconder of this resolution, lest they 
should be selected as the special objects of venge- 
ance by Great Britain. The resolution was made 
the special question for next day, but remained 
untouched for three days, and was finally defer- 
red to the first of July, to allow a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose to draft a declaration of 
independence. When the day arrived, the de- 
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Tearing down the Statue of George IIT. 


claration was taken up and debated article by 
article. The discussion continued for three days 
and was characterized by great excitement; at 
length the various sections having been gone 
through with, the next day, July 4th, was ap- 
pointed for final action. It was soon known 
throughout the city, and in the morning, before 
Congress assembled, the streets were filled with 
excited men, some gathered in groups engaged in 
eager discussion, and others moving toward the 
State House. All business was forgotten in the 
momentous crisis the country had now reached. 
No sooner had the members taken their seats 
than the multitude gathered in a dense mass 
around the entrance. The old bell-man mounted 
to the belfry, to be ready to proclaim the joyful 
tidings of freedom so soon as the final vote had 
passed. A bright-eyed boy was stationed below 





to give the signal. Around that bell, brought 
from England, had been cast more than twenty 
years before the prophetic sentence, ‘‘ ProcLaim 
LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL 
THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.” Although its loud 
clang had often sounded over the city, the pro- 
elamation engraved on its iron lip had never yet 
been spoken aloud. It was expected that the 
final vote would be taken without any delay, but 
hour after hour wore on and no report came 
from that mysterious hall, where the fate of a 
continent was being settled. The multitude grew 
impatient—the old bell-man leaned over the rail- 
ing, straining his eyes downward, till his heart 
misgave him and hope yielded to fear. But at 
length, at two o’clock, the door of the hall opened 
and a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Jt has passed.” The 


word leaped like lightning from lip to lip, fol- 
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lowed by huzzas that shook the building. The 
boy-sentinel turned to the belfry, clapped his 
hands, and shouted ‘‘ Ring—ring!” The de- 
sponding bell-man, electrified into life by the 
joyful news, seized the iron tongue and hurled it 
backward and forward, with a clang that startled 
every heart in Philadelphia like a bugle blast. 
‘‘Clang—clang” it resounded on, ever higher 
and clearer and more joyous, blending in its deep 
and thrilling vibrations, and proclaiming in long 
and loud accents over all the land the glorious 
motto that encircled it. Glad messengers caught 
the tidings as it floated out on the air and sped 
off in every direction, to bear it onward. When 
the news reached New York, the bells were set 
ringing, and the excited multitude surging hither 
and thither at length gathered around the Bowl- 
ing Green, and seizing the leaden equestrian 
statue of George III. which stood there, tore it 
intofragments.* When the declaration arrived in 
Boston, the people gathered to old Faneuil Hall 
to hear it read, and as the last sentence fell from 
the lips of the reader a loud shout went up, and 
soon from every fortified height and every bat- 
tery the thunder of cannon reéchoed the joy. 

Washington drew up his army and had the 
declaration read to each brigade in turn. The 
acclamations with which it was received showed 
how thoroughly the tréops were penetrated with 
the principle of Liberty. In the meantime 
events were thickening around New York. The 
British fleet from Halifax had arrived, and while 
Philadelphia was yet shaking to the shouts of the 
multitude, on the wooded heights of Staten Island 
the last of the troops under General Howe were 
assembling, preparatory to a descent on the city 
below. On the 12th July, taking advantage of 
a strong south wind, two English ships of war 
stretched under a press of canvas up the North 
river. The moment they came within range of 
the batteries on shore a rapid fire was opened on 
them. But the men, protected by sand-bags, 
remained unharmed, while the vessels being un- 
der rapid headway soon passed out of danger, 
and taking position in Tappan sea, lay beyond 
the reach of shot from shore, thus proving what 
Washington said he ‘had long most religiously 
believed, that a vessel with a brisk wind and 
strong tide cannot, unless by chance shot, be 
stopped by a battery on shore.”’ 

Washington, knowing that the only way the 
British could reach the city landward was by 
Long Island, along the shores of which they could 
at any time disembark their troops, stretched a 
cordon of works from Wallabout Bay across 
Brooklyn Heights, down to Gowan’s cove, the 


* This was afterward run into bullets and hurled against 
his majesty’s troops. 





chief fortifications being on the Heights. At 
each extremity, and where they touched the 
water, batteries were placed, to prevent ships 
going up the east river. General Howe in the 
mean time remained tranquil in his head-quar- 
ters on Staten Island, waiting for reinforcements 
from England, before he ventured on an attack. 
Washington occupied the long interval that elapsed 
in throwing up works at Kinsbridge, and erecting 
forts Washington and Lee, between which, across 
the river, were stretched chevauz de frise and hulks 
of vessels, sunk to prevent the British fleet from 
ascending and outflanking him, and in establish- 
ing redoubts along the Hudson and the East rivers. 

The two ships that had gone up the Hudson 
with their tenders, kept cruising below the High- 
lands, taking soundings and effectually dividing 
the northern and southern army. 

At length Lord Howe joined his brother, having 
been sent as royal commissioner, with terms of 
reconciliation, or, as Washington said, ‘to dis- 
pense pardons to repenting sinners.” These, 
however, were so utterly unsatisfactory that they 
could not be entertained for a moment. He also 
sent a letter to Washington with a flag, which 
the guard-boats detained till the will of the Ameri- 
can general could be ascertained. Colonel Reed 
was immediately sent down to meet the flag, 
when the officer in charge of it handed him a 
letter directed to ‘‘George Washington, Esq.” 
Reed assured him that there was no such man in 
the American army, and refused to take charge 
of it, and the flag was compelled to return. A 
few days after another letter with the same 
superscription was sent and met the same recep- 
tion. General Howe then dispatched his adjutant 
general to Washington’s quarters, bearing a letter 
directed ‘‘To George Washington, Esq., etc., etc., 
ete.” The adjutant addressed Washington as his 
‘‘excellency,” which certainly was a great conces- 
sion to the head rebel of the colonies, and said 
that Gen. Howe regretted exceedingly that the 
mode of address was offensive, as no insult had 
been intended, for both Lord and General Howe 
‘‘held his person and character in the highest 
esteem.” To meet all objections as to rank or 
title the etceteras had been affixed, which, like 
the Italian Zante grazie, meant just as much as 
you chose to imagine. But Washington declared 
that he would not receive as a private person 
any letter ‘‘ relating to his public station,” and 
that a letter without some indication in its ad- 
dress of its public character must necessarily be 
considered private. After much expenditure of 
courtesy on both sides, the adjutant, stubbornly 
refusing to give any interpretation to the eiceteras, 
returned to General Howe, who at length, in 
view of the momentuous results at stake, ven- 
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tured to break through this punctilio, and ad- 
dress his letter to ‘‘General Washington.” For 
this extraordinary stretch of his powers as royal 
commissioner, he, in his dispatches home, said 
he hoped his majesty would not be offended. 
The change of the mode of the address, however, 
did not effect a reconciliation with the mother 
country, though so great a sacrifice might seem 
to merit some reward. 

In the mean time various gallant attempts had 
been made to capture the two English ships in 
Tappan Bay, and though unsuccessful, one tender 
had been taken, towed ashore, and burned. 
Alarmed at these repeated attacks, they took 
advantage of a strong tide and northerly wind to 
return, running the gauntlet of the batteries and 
the riflemen on shore in gallant style, hurling 
their grape-shot as they swept on. They suc- 
ceeded in joining the fleet in safety, though many 
an ugly rent gave indications of what might be 
expected should a whole fleet attempt to pass. 

At length, by the middle of August, the British 
reinforcements had all arrived, swelling the entire 
army to some twenty-five thousand men, sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet. Against this formi- 
dable array Washington could not bring a single 
ship, and only eleven thousand one hundred men, 
a large part of whom were raw militia.* Added 


* The army nominally consisted of 25,537—but 3,368 
were sick, 97 absent on furlough, and 2,946 on command. 
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to all this tremendous preponderance of force, 
made still more effective by a covering fleet, the 
whole army was well supplied with every thing 
necessary to success, while the American troops, 
being scattered along from Kinsbridge to Brook- 
lyn, a space of fifteen miles, was miserably 
equipped, without discipline, and at this very 
juncture torn assunder by jealousies and bitter 
feuds, often breaking out into open animosity. 
Washington, expecting an attack daily, strove to 
allay this discord, and partially succeeded—still 
his position was extremely critical, and it was 
hoping against reason to dream of saving New 
York. 
The news of Moultrie’s gallant defense of the 
“* slaughter-pen,” as Lee in derision termed it, 
on Sullivan’s Island, in Charleston harbor, re- 
uwakened confidence and kindled fond anticipa- 
tions in the hearts of many that a similar fate 
awaited the enemy around New York. The sal- 
vation of the city was only a secondary consider- 
ation—with its fall the route to Albany would, 
in all probability, be opened to the British, and 
the northern army, now retreating from Canada, 
would be crushed midway, and all the eastern 
provinces cut off from their northern brethren. 
This stroke would give the finishing blow to the 
union of the colonies, leaving each victim to fall 
alone. 
[To be continued. 
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A LiGHt-HoUsE on the coast of Sorrow, 
Washed by the wild, inconstant waves, 
That cheered the gloom when winds abandoned 
With a drear howl their hollow caves; 
And warned the mariner benighted 
Of perils thickening round his way, 
Flings on life’s sea of troubled bosom 
No more its calm, benignant ray. 


In the full noon-tide of existence 
Called from a land of death and blight, 
A mighty spirit hath departed 
Back to the fountain-head of light. 
Not vainly his far-reaching vision 
Here tried to pierce the “ heart of things,”, 
While yearned his high, progressive nature 
Deep thirst to slake at heavenly springs. 


The dark arena where Ambition 
Wars with a great world for the prize, 
And millions garner golden harvests, 
Was unalluring to his eyes. 





The guiet walks of Contemplation, 
Attended by pure thoughts, he trod; 

And there, earth’s finite joys forgetting, 
Held high communion with his God. 


Mourn not the good, great man evanished 
When ended is his mission here— 

The house of his kind Father lieth 
Beyond the grave-yard cold and drear. 

Souls for eternity that hunger 
Unmourned should fly to cloudless halls, 

By low, unearthly music summoned, 
When crumble down their prison-walls. 


When faint the yoke of trial under, 
His solemn words of power and love 
Will prompt the band who heard his teachings 
Again to smile, and look above :-— 
Look upward from this shaded valley, 
And while the mist-clouds roll away, 
A gleam behold of light celestial 
Give earnest of eternal day. 



















Ir is hawked in nearly every essay of the time 
that this is an unartistic, an unpoetical age—a 
period antagonistic to the fine arts—an utilitarian 
cycle—the golden age of Steam and Electricity. 
It may be so, but we believe that the close of 
the nineteenth century will interpose its contra- 
diction. 

It seems to us that the world is on the eve of 
a great intellectual revolution. That a great 
mental volcano is about to burst forth, that shall 
send a thrill down the veins of future times. 

In evidence of this, we cite the subterranean 
thunders that have, at intervals, for the last few 
years burst forth and shaken the earth from 
Mexico to Hungary—and now to Turkey. 

The first seventy-five years of the sixteenth 
century embraced the first golden age of modern 
painting. Among the stars that shed their steady 
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light over this period are two of the first magni- 
tude—Michael Angelo of Florence, and Raphael 
of Urbino, the Dante and the Shakspeare of Art. 

The last seventy-five years of the nineteenth 
century will, we opine, embrace a second golden 
era of art, whose Hesperian constellation shall 
contain more than two or three stars of the first 
magnitude. 

The artists and poets of a nation are its great- 
est historians. David and Solomon are the best 
chroniclers of the Hebrews—Homer and Phidias 
of the Greeks—Virgil of the Romans—Dante, 
Tasso, Raphael and Michael Angelo of the Ita- 
lians—Schiller and Goethe of the Germans—Ru- 
bens and Vandyck of the Belgians—Moliere and 
Racine of the French—and Shakspeare, Milton, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
of the English. 
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Every nation has her majestic thinkers in art. 
America has hers. It is true that she has a 
crowd of mannerists. Painters who neither feel 
what they see, nor see what they feel; who trust 
neither to the God within them nor to the Nature 
around them; and who end by giving us form 
without soul, beauty without life. Of these we 
shall say naught until we shall have done with 
their masters—those who have succeeded in 
giving a perfect expression to life and thought 
through the medium of form and color. Among 
the first of these we place Elliott. Mr. Elliott’s 
reputation has been of sudden growth. Few, if 
any, of the old masters, at so early a period of 
life, have laid so firm a foundation for a perma- 
nent fame. In the words of Michael Angelo, 
he is ‘‘ married to his art—devoted to it as to a love 
that controls his being.” 

So far he has given his attention mostly to 
portraits—and at the very head of this depart- 
ment he stands. But we think that the histori- 
cal and poetical are laying fast hold on this 
artist’s mind, and that he will yet accomplish 
something great in these departments. Portrait- 
ure has always seemed to us to be one of the most 
difficult branches of art. In the regions of 
imagination there is more scope, more breadth, 
and less to trammel the artist. Two of Raphael’s 
latest and best pictures were portraits of Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X. Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Claude, Rubens, Vandyck, Reynolds, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence have all been proud to hang 
portraits on the walls of immortality. 

Charles L. Elliott was born in Scipio, a small 
village in the western part of the State of New 
York. His father was an eminent architect by 
profession, but shrunk from the idea of his son 
becoming an artist, and, consequently, a pauper. 
Oh, heaven-born Art! because thou dost not 
wear a golden shoe thou hast no beauty for ava- 
ricious eyes! After the father had exhausted al! 
his skill in trying to smother the divine afflatus 
and to instill into the mind of the young artist 
a love for gold; after he had tried, without suc- 
cess, to make him a scholar, a merchant, and an 
architect, he gave him up in despair, and let him 
go his own way to ruin. 

At the age of eight or nine years young Elliott 
showed a decided taste for mechanism, and 
during his play-hours sent forth from his father’s 
work-shop sleds, wagons, wind-mills, and saw- 
mills, of varied and most beautiful workmanship. 
In school he employed himself in drawing horses 
on his slate, until his steeds, in point of artistic 
beauty, far surpassed those of his competitors. 

The young painter now began to long for 
something higher than slate crayons, and deter- 
mined to paint a picture in oil. So with an en- 
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graving of the ‘Burning of Moscow,” a clay 
furnace of ignited charcoal, canvas, etc., he re- 
tired to a bed room on the ground floor, in his 
father’s house. The dinner hour came, and El- 
liott was not to be found. Sometime after his 
mother had an occasion to go to the bedroom. 
The door was fastened. It would not yield to 
her utmost pgessure. She then went round to 
the window, and through the partially closed 
shutters discovered her son apparently dead. 
She flung open the window and sprang in to his 
assistance. 

There on the chair before him stood the 
‘* Burning of Moscow,” a rude, but bold sketch 
in which the idea of the artist could not be 
mistaken. By his side, on a little stand, lay 
the open History of England, from which he h 
copied. His pallet and brush had fallen fro 
his hands, and to all appearances the youthful 
artist had painted his first and last picture. 
The ** Burning of Moscow” was suspended, but 
the painter revived to become the Vandyck of 
his country. 

This escape from death by carbonic gas did 
not cure the boy of his passion for painting. It 
only taught him how much better charcoal is for 
sketching than for breathing. 

About this time two painters were engaged in 
landscaping the parlors of his father’s house. 
They had covered the walls with all kinds of 
animals, woods, and waters, with little regard to 
the laws ef art. While they were gone to dinner 
one day, Elliot entered the room, took up one of 
the pallets, and drew on the same wall in a 
vacant space, a bridge, and a man walking across 
it, then dropped the pallet and fled. When the 
men returned, they expressed their astonishment 
and delight, and, to their immortal honor, allowed 
the bridge to stand, and left the man walking 
over it, as the artist had made him. 

When Elliot was about fourteen years old his 
father removed to Syracuse, and placed him in 
a store with the intention of making a merchant 
of him. This did not suit the artist’s taste. He 
left the customers to wait on themselves, and 
skulked away to some garret to give life and 
light to the embryoes of his brain. His father 
discovering these growing symptoms of ‘the 
jine frenzy,” removed him from his own store, 
and ensconced him in that of a stern Scotchman, 
where he supposed he would feel himself bound 
te attend to business. But it was no better. His 
father next sent him to an academy. Here he 
studied very little, and painted a great deal. 
The schoolmaster remonstrated, but Elliott went 
on wooing nature, and making sketches of her 
beautiful face. When his term expired he had 


learned nothing that schoolmasters can teach, 
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and from the lofty pinnacle of pedagogical judg- 
ment, he was pronounced an ignoramus. His 
patient parent now resolved on making an archi- 
tectof him. This pleased Elliott better; and for 
some time he made a profound study of archi- 
tecture and drawing, in their application to 
practical uses in the common style of edifices. 
He suggested many valuable andgasteful models 
which were of essential utility to his father in 
his profession. But soon the dull study of archi- 
tecture lost its charm, and Elliott, with the con- 
sent of his father, set out for New York, to fol- 
low the bent of his genius. 

He came to New York, with an introduction 
to Colonel Trumbull, who had at the time a 
studio in the Old Academy of Fine Arts, of which 
he was then president. The colonel examined 

his drawings, and one or two of his essays in 
oil, and then strongly advised him to give up all 
idea of being a painter, and apply himself to 
architecture. ‘‘I do this,” said the colonel, 
‘‘for two reasons. You don’t seem to me to 
posess so much genius for painting as for archi- 
tecture; and you will make a better living in 
this country by the latter profession. America 
will yet be a great field for the architect, and you 
certainly indicate uncommon talents that way.” 
Elliott replied that he had gratified all his archi- 
tectural ambition up in the country, and was 
fully determined, and had been ever since he 
was ten years old, to be a painter, and live 
or die by that business. 

‘‘Let me dissuade you from that resolution, 
my young friend,” continued the colonel, ‘by 
the history of my own life. I have devoted 
many years to my art, and in my career, you can 
judge what you may hope for, if you are even 
very successful. I have, itis true, received some 
commissions from Congress, for national pictures ; 
but this was only a piece of good luck. Aside 
from this, what can I say? I have painted a 
great many pictures that have been praised by 
connoiseurs, and amateurs, and artists; and yet 
you see hanging around this room nearly all the 
works on which I have expended the principal 
energies of my life. People come and admire 
them, and go away; and yet, here are nearly all 
the pictures of almost half a century of labor. 
I am now an old man, and time and disappoint- 
ment have chilled my ambition. I have waked 
from the dream of life, and its reality, death, is 
looking steadily on me. My principal solicitude 
now is to make some good disposition of this 
gallery, which I think will yet have value even 
in the estimation of my own countrymen. I must 
take time tolook about me to see if I have friends 
enough in the world to give these pictures to.”’ 

‘‘ This was said,” Elliott has remarked, ‘‘ with 





a sad feeling. He seemed to feel that the world 
had not done him justice, and I have long felt 
so myself; but, although I could hardly help 
weeping at the sight of the gray-haired painter, 
grown sad and perhaps misanthropic by disap- 
pointment and neglect, yet it did not discourage 
me much. I thought the world would treat 
other painters better, and I was determined to 
run my chance. Seeing me resolute, he said 
he would transgress the rules of the academy, 
which admitted students only during the winter, 
and allow me to visit the Antique Gallery. He 
had a good deal of leisure time, and would give 
me instruction in drawing, and furnish me the 
necessary apparatus. I began immediately, and 
I am happy to say that he more than redeemed 
his pledge. I owe much to the good old man, 
and I shall always be proud to own it.” 

Elliott remained several months with Colonel 
Trumbull, applying himself assiduously to correct 
drawing. Still Trumbull insisted upon his being 
an architect. Elliott thought differently, and 
went to study with Quidor—a fellow-pupil with 
Inman under Jarvis. While with him he copied 
prints for the market, and subsequently painted 
portraits at any price he could get. 

His first composition, that excited any degree 
of public attention, was the ‘Battle of Fort 
Christina,”’ drawn from Irving’s Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York. But the compositions 
which first gave him a decided position among 
the first class of artists were the ‘‘ Bold Dra- 
goon,” and an illustration of ** Paulding’s Dutch- 
man’s Fireside.” These were placed in a shop 
window for sale, and at once attracted general 
attention. 

Trumbull, who had not heard any thing of 
Elliott since he left his studio, happened, while 
passing by, to look into the shop-window. Sur- 
prised, he stepped into the door and demanded, 
‘‘ Who painted that picture?” ‘Elliott,’ was 
the reply. ‘* Where is his room?” He no sooner 
heard the answer than he hurried to the painter, 
knocked softly at his door, entered, uncovered, 
with all the stateliness of the last century, and 
said to the artist—‘‘ You can go on painting, sir. 
You need not follow architecture, sir. I wish you 
good day, sir!” and disappeared. 

The next ten years Elliott spent in the country 
among his relations and the companions of his 
youth, principally employed in painting portraits. 

*Twas during this period, and while painting 
the portraits of the Faculty of Hamilton College, 
that he became acquainted with Huntington, then 
pursuing his academic studies at Clinton, and 
whose portrait he painted elaborately. The 
meeting of these two great men in that remote 
district, will hereafter furnish materials for some 
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writer, who, when they have passed from the 
earth, will conjure up a thousand beautiful 
images to touch the heart and thrill the fancy 
of future times. No two men in this country 
have, at the same period of life, attained to such 
great eminence in their several departments of 
art. The one is the Claude Lorraine, the other 
the Vandyck of the nation. 

When Elliott returned to New York his old 
patrons and companions had disappeared, and he 
had to begin his career anew. 

It was about this time that the late Daniel 
Appleton, one of the wealthiest and most generous- 
hearted men of New York, became his firm friend 
and patron. - Encouraged by the friendship and 
patronage of such men, Elliott went on painting 
approved portraits till 1845, when his picture of 
Colonel Ericsson excited universal admiration. 
Competent judges unhesitatingly pronounced it 
superior to any work that Stewart had ever 
painted. The public immediatealy began to oc- 
cupy itself with the pictures of Elliott, and the 
best journals in the land were discussing his 
merits as a great painter. 

In 1846, his portrait of Thayer was pronounced 
at once the gem of the exhibition of the National 
Academy, and the finest portrait ever painted by 
an American, and fully equal to the best models 
of portrait painting now in Europe. 

In 1847, he painted an admirable portrait of 
Fitz-Green Halleck, which was subsequently en- 
graved by Cheney, and published in Appleton’s 
collection of Halleck’s poems. 

In 1848, he placed on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, the portrait of a poetess, 
and one of an old man. These two portraits at- 
tracted universal attention, and are now con- 
sidered the very finest specimens of his easel. 
Of the former, the late Edgar A. Poe says, in a 
notice of the authoress, published in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, September, 1848: 

‘‘There has been lately exhibited at the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts in New York, a portrait of 
Mrs. Lewis, the poetess, by Elliott, which is at 
the same time a forcible likeness, and one of the 
most praiseworthy pictures ever painted. In 
fact, we have seen nothing better from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; it alone would suffice to 
place Elliott at the head of his profession in 
this country. We mean, of course, as a painter 
of portraits. This picture conveys a distinct 
idea of the personal authoress.” 

The portrait of the Old Man was sent to the 
London Exhibition last year, where it was pro- 
nounced, by the best artists and critics of Great 
Britain, to be equal to any thing ever painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and Vandyck. 

The next most noticeable of his works is a 





full-length likeness of Governor Bouck, now in the 
Common Council Room, in the city of New York. 

He has now unfinished in his studio, heads of 
William C. Bryant, Hon. Caleb Lyon, of Lyon’s 
Dale, and a full-length portrait of Governor 
Hunt. The head of Bryant is remarkable, not 
only as a painting, but as a likeness. It is clas- 
sic and poetical in the highest degree. 

We have not a list of his portraits. 

One of the chief merits of Elliott’s portraits is 
strength. He has studied nature and the an- 
tique with equal assiduity, and thence learned 
that the articulation of the bones and muscles is 
the true cause of ease and grace in the action of 
the human limbs, and that certain features are 
fitted for particular expression, and peculiar to 
certain characters ; that such a head, such hands, 
and such feet are the stamina of such a body, 
and the index to sucha soul. To a knowledge 
of these he added a remarkable correctness of 
drawing and design, honesty of likeness, deep, 
rich flesh-tints, and a bold and trueexpression that 
brings the soul glowing into the face. His atti- 
tudes are noble and natural, and the elegance and 
graceful airs of his heads distinguish them from 
the works of all other painters of the time, and 
strongly remind us of those master-pieces of 
portraiture, the portraits of Pope Julius II., and 
Leo X., by Raphael, who excelled in portraiture 
as well as history. 

His next and greatest merit is repose. There 
is no quality of art so imperative as repose. No 
test so unfailing of the greatness of artistic 
treatment. Repose in art is the sign or symbol 
of that wisdom which is incapable of surprise ; 
of that supreme power which is incapable of 
labor; of that supreme volition which is incapable 
of change. It is the stillness on the waters that 
hold in their bosoms eternal whirlpools. No 
work of art can be great without it. All art is 
great in proportion to the appearance of it. 

Elliott enjoyed the friendship and confidence 
of Inman. A few days prior to the death of this 
great painter, he paid Elliott a visit at his studio. 
After a long and friendly conversation on art 
and its progress in this country, Inman said— 
‘‘ Elliott, I have never been painted as well as I 
desire to be. When I shall have recovered my 
beaith a little, we must exchange portraits. You 
must paint me, and I you.” He then shook 
Elliott warmly by the hand, and departed for his 
home, which he never left again. 

In all that appertains to art and its history 
My. Elliott is thoroughly read. He converses 
with ease and fluency while painting, and so wins 
the attention of his sitters that they forget they 
are sitting for a picture. ‘ This is the art by 
which he catches the lik-eness.” 
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In temperament our artist is sanguine, lofty, 
generous, chivalric. In person he is a little 
above the medium height, broad-chested, very 
erect, and walks with a firm step. His hair and 
whiskers are black, luxuriant, and inclining to 
natural eurl. His eyes are dark and expressive, 


his complexion pale—his age about thirty. His 
studio is in the Art Union Building, Broadway, 
New York. His home is in West Hoboken, where 
he has recently purchased considerable real 
estate. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF ZEPHYRUS. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Au the day I had been sleeping 
In our dim, olian isle, 
With my Chloris twining blossoms 
Round my dreaming brow the while: 
But at length her rosy kisses 
Waked me from my balmy rest, 
And I saw her ’mid the shadows, 
Pointing to the burnished west— 
Where in lustre scarce apparent 
Through the trembling waves of light, 
Hesperus had lit his Pharos 
On the dusky edge of night. 


From my fragrant couch I started, 
Dallying not in fond delay, 
And afar across the waters 
Hasted on my busy way; 
For I had a thousand errands 
Ere the morning to fulfill— 
Errands full of kind refreshment 
To the forest, vale and hill— 
To the countless panting bosoms 
That should sigh to hear me pass— 
To the swooning leaves and flowers, 
And the parched and drooping grass. 


O’er Ausonian groves and fountains, 
First my breezy wings I spread, 
Where in joy to hail my coming 
Every blossom raised its head; 
Every tree-top bowed to greet me, 
And the myriad leaves I fanned 
Showered as I hurried past them 
Grateful kisses on my hand: 
Underneath the shimmering moonlight 
T had found them still and mute; 
But I left them murmuring music 
Sweeter than the Dorian flute. 


By a river's sedgy margin, 

Rocked upon its heaving breast 
With a lullaby of ripples, 

Nodding lilies sank to rest: 
Of their innermost emotions, 

I could gather stolen gleams, 
As I bent my ear to listen, 

While the odors told their dreams; 
Dreams whose unaware confessions 

They had shrunk with pain to hear: 
For on every snowy bosom, 

Lay concealed a secret tear. 


Through a garden’s echoing alleys 
Poured a nightingale his woes, 
In a cadence full of sadness, 
To a proud inconstant rose: 
While she sported with his sorrows, 
Vengefully I stole above, 


And by treacherous endearments 
Sought and won her worthless love: 

Then among the pale accacias 
Toyed caressingly around, 

Till the rose with anger trembling, 
Strewed her leaves upon the ground. 


On I blew on unspent pinion 

O’er the blue Ionian sea, 
Breathing perfumes round the mermaids, 

As they sang their songs to me— 
Filling with a fuller measure 

Amphitrité’s sounding shell— 
Whispering to the island dryads, 

Wandering in each moonlit dell— 
Ruffling many a fountain’s surface, 

Till the star upon its breast 
Trembled long with agitation, 

Ere it wavered into rest. 


Happy groups of youthful lovers 
In Arcadia’s vales I met, 
And they blessed the dewy freshness 
That was lingering round me yet: 
Underneath a myrtle bower, 
Captivated by the sight, 
I beheld a maiden sleeping, 
Flooded o’er with silvery light: 
Round her lay the scattered blossoms 
She had culled—a flower~. pall; 
But in her diviner beauty, 
She was loveliest of them all! 


From her white, translucent temples 
Back I smoothed the silken hair, 
Which in careless grace had fallen 
Floating round her bosom fair: 
Then I marked the glorious forehead, 
And the mouth’s bewitching line, 
And enraptured with its radiance, 
Touched the glowing cheek with mine— 
Watched the opal-tinted eye-lids, 
Fringed by lashes dark and long, 
Till my lips were fain to kiss them— 
Tell me, Chloris!—was it wrong? 


To the chamber of the weary 
Came I, too, with cooling wings, 
And the suffering felt the sweetness 
That my airy presence brings. 
Onward I, through night careering, 
Wandered where Aurora waits, 
On the morning’s pearly border, 
To unbar the golden gates: 
Then at her maternal mandate, 
Homeward to my island shore, 
To my bed of thyme and mosses, 





Weary, I returned once more. 














; THE PASTOR OF GRAYHOLT. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
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Have ye not met ere now ?—s0 let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years, 
That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust, 
That love where love is but a fount of tears. Mrs. HemMaAns. 


Ir was a mystery to me then, Ellen, and al- 
though long years have fled since I bent over the 
coffin of Mable St. Aubyn, it is a mystery still. 
Her nature was so gentle and loving, so sensitive 
and confiding, and, when I first knew her, so 
joyous and bird-like, that I could never under- 
stand how she first taught it to cling to one so 
reserved and cold, so totally unlike herself, as 
the man by whose side she stood at the altar. 


But come, sit here beside me, and while the’ 


twilight deepens I will tell you all that I know 
of both. Then when the tale is ended, and the 
‘‘blue-girdled stars” are above us, we will go to 
the spot where they are sleeping, and look upon 
their graves. 

I was but a little girl when Jasper St. Aubyn 
came to Grayholt, yet I well remember his first 
appearance inthe pulpit. Iremember the throng 
of eager faces that turned toward him as he 
slowly approached the desk, and knelt for a mo- 
ment in prayer. I remember that there was a 
strange moisture in my father’s eyes as I glanced 
at him, and that he, too, together with half the 
congregation, bent forward in the attitude of 
supplication. Child though I was, I felt that 
they were invoking the blessing of Heaven upon 
our new pastor.. I knew they were praying that 
the mantle of him who had so long ‘ ministered 
unto us in holy things,” and whose funeral an- 
them yet seemed to linger amid the aisles and 
arches of the old church, might fall upon him. 

He preached a strangely eloquent sermon that 
day. I could not understand the half of it, and 
yet it thrilled my young heart like the swell of 
triumphant harmony or the rush of mighty 
winds. There was something wanting in it never- 
theless. What it was I was unable to tell then. 
I knew that I missed the silver hair, the sweet 
though tremulous tones, and the fatherly smile 
of our old minister, and I tried to think that I 
missed naught else. Ah me! It was the heart 


that was lacking in that polished and beautiful 
discourse; the warm glow of human sympathy; 
the ‘perfect love that casteth out fear;” the 
charity that ‘‘thinketh no evil.” 

We were very proud of our 
The fame of his rare genius, of his 
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thrilling eloquence, spread over the whole land; 
and from far and near, from distant cities, from 
thriving villages, and from mountain hamlets, 
strangers thronged our courts that they might 
see and hear him. Many wondered that he was 
content to remain at Grayholt. Many marveled 
that he sought not a wider field for his labors. 
It was not necessary. Fame and an audience 
came to him together, and there was no need of 
his going abroad in search of either. 

We were very proud of him; we honored and 
revered him. Do you askif we loved him? I 
can speak only for myself, and for a few of my 
associates. We never dreamed of the thing. 
Calm, dignified, reserved, yet not ungentle in his 
bearing, he demanded no love, and we gave none. 
He seemed to need no affection. Self-reliant 
and self-sustained, he moved in our midst, ‘‘ with 
us, but not of us.” His repose of manner might 
have proceeded from the strength of feelings too 
keen and too sacred to be revealed to the eyes of 
the world, or it might have owed its origin to the 
absence of all the softer and tenderer emotions. 
We were not deeply read in the heart’s lore then, 
and felt incompetent to decide the question, 
Yet, instinctively, we leaned toward the latter 
view of it. : 

During all these years the parsonage remained 
unoccupied, save the southern wing, which Mr. 
St. Aubyn used as his study. There he spent 
most of the time that was not devoted to paro- 
chial duties. The house was some distance back 
from the main street of the village, with a large 
yard filled with trees and shrubbery in front. 
For years neither had been trimmed, and the 
interlacing branches were so closely lovked to- 
gether, that a ray of sunlight would scarcely 
penetrate their leafy recesses. The woodbine, 
and the flowering vines that had formerly been 
trained with graceful care about the porch and 
windows, now’ ran wild, climbing upon the roof, 
or falling in luxuriant festoons where once the 
muslin curtains had waved softly to and fre. It 
was a quiet and secluded place, and rarely did 
we pass it on our way to school without seeing 
Mr. St. Aubyn bending over his books at the 
library window, or pacing backward and forward 
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in the porch, apparently absorbed in his own re- 
flections. We sometimes paused to glance at 
him through the trees, and, with our Latin 
lessons fresh in our minds, to speak of him to 
each other as the ‘‘ genius loci ;” but we never 
ventured to intrude upon him. 

But one evening as we returned from our daily 
tasks, we were surprised by the sound of the 
saw, the axe, and the pruning-knife. The yard 
was strewn with fallen branches; two or three 
of the trees that gave evident tokens of decay 
had been cut down, and the rose and lilac bushes 
had been trimmed after the most approved fash- 
ion. It was really possible to approach the front 
door by a direct line from the gate; whereas for 
years it had been necessary to pursue a circuit- 
ous path, in order to avoid the encroaching 
branches. 

Full of the important news I hurried home. 

‘¢ Mother, mother,” I exclaimed, throwing off 
my sunbonnet, ‘‘ what do you think? -They are 
trimming the trees at the parsonage, and putting 
the yard in order!” 

My mother looked up from her work with a 
slight smile. 


‘¢ Are they?” she said. ‘Well, I suppose it 


will be necessary to put the house as well as the | 


yard in order before long.” 

‘Why, mother?” I asked in some surprise. 
‘‘Ts any one going to live there?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. St. Aubyn himself.” 

‘¢Mr. St. Aubyn! what! all alone ?” 

My mother smiled and shook her head. 

‘«Probably not. I presume he will be able to 
find a housekeeper if he tries hard enough. 
The only wonder is that he has not tried be- 
fore!” 

I was lost in astonishment, and it was several 
minutes before I could ask the question that was 
all the while trembling on my tongue. It seemed 
80 entirely preposterous. 

‘*Mother,” I said at length, “‘do you mean 
that Mr. St. Aubyn is going to be married?” 

“Certainly. What else should I mean? I 
am rejoiced at it, too. He will be far happier.” 

I turned away without another word. Mr. 
St. Aubyn might be happier. But with all the 
romance of early girlhood just awakening within 
my heart, I was asking myself how it would be 
with his wife? Could it be possible that he 
loved? I tried to bring him before my mental 
vision in the attitude of a lover. I tried to 
imagine him descending from the cold and -lofty 
height at which he generally held himself plead- 
ing for a woman’s heart, and breathing words of 
tenderness and affection. But it was a vain 
task, requiring a flight of imagination of which 
I_ was utterly incapable. 


‘Do you know who Mr. St. Aubyn is to 
marry, mother?” I asked the next morning. 

‘*A lady from Pennsylvania. Her name is 
Mable Atherton.” 

**Mable Atherton,” I repeated. ‘It is a pretty 
name. Is she young or old, mother?” 

' My mother laughed the low sweet laugh that 
was peculiar to her—you remember it, Ellen ?— 
as she replied. 

‘*Not old enough to be your grandmother, I 
presume, my dear Grace; nor young enough to 
need a governess. But I know nothing about 
the matter, beyond the mere fact that Mr. St. 
Aubyn is going after his bride next week. Yes, 
I know one thing more. She will be among 
entire strangers. She knows no one of us, and 
we must do all we can to make her happy.” 

Mr. St. Aubyn’s bride! But with that thought 
a little of the romance stirred again, and I bent 
over the vase of flowers I was arranging, think- 
ing of any thing rather than their brilliant hues. 

‘What are you dreaming of, Grace ?” asked my 
mother. ‘‘ You have been looking at that rose 
for full five minutes.” 

‘“‘T was not dreaming, mother, I was only 

thinking,” I replied, starting from my reverie, 
while my cheek for a moment must have rivaled 
the rose in coloring. ‘ You said we must do all 
we could to make Mrs. St. Aubyn happy, and I 
was thinking that—that—” 

‘‘ That what ?” 

‘«Why, that if she loves her husband, (and of 
course she does, ) what we do will not make much 
difference. She will be happy any way.” 

(Do not smile, Ellen, I was very young then, 
and that, of course, was spoken not as a sarcasm, 
but as a sober verity. Alas! as the golden 
visions of our youth depart, we learn few sadder 
lessons than these, that hearts and hands are 
not always given together; that woman, even, 
will too often approach the altar with a falsehood 
upon her lips. ) 

“*Much you know about it,” said my mother, 
kissing me as she spoke. ‘‘ At all events we will 
run no risks. We willhave every thing pleasant 
for her when she comes. Next week, while Mr. 
St. Aubyn is away, the parsonage must be put in 
perfect order, and every thing made to look cheer- 
ful and home-like.” 

The parsonage had been the private property 
of our old minister, and, at his decease, he had 
given it, together with the furniture, and indeed 
all it contained, to the church in Grayholt, with 
the proviso, however, that it should never be 
used save as a parsonage, and that the pastor of 
the church, whoever he might be, should have 
the use of it, rent free. 





Mr. St. Aubyn had preferred boarding while 
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he had no one with whom to share the petty 
annoyances and the great pleasures of house- 
keeping. But now the old house must be re- 
painted and re-papered, and, in short, thoroughly 
renovated from garret to cellar. 

‘* There is no need of saying one word to Mr. 
St. Aubyn about the matter,” said my mother, at 
the breakfast-table, the morning previous to his 
departure. ‘‘Not one word. He would not be 
any the wiser if we should talk all day, and I do 
not suppose he has the least idea that there is 
any thing to be done. I presume it has never 
entered his head that every thing is not in the 
very best of trim, carpets down, windows washed, 
store-room well furnished, and loaves of bread 
in the pantry! Men never think of any thing!” 

‘*It is a mercy that women think for them, is 
it not?” said my father, laughing, as he took up 
his hat. ‘* But the painting and papering will be 
done next week, and the last week of Mr. St. Au- 
byn’s absence shall be given up entirely to you 
ladies. You may build the parsonage all over, 
if you choose.” 

“Thank you. Our ambition is not quite crazy 
enough for that. We shall be satisfied with less 
laborious tasks. But we must have new carpets.” 

‘¢And new curtains,” added I. ‘‘ The old ones 
are not fit to put up.” 

The fortnight sped rapidly away, and during 
that time the old parsonage was rarely deserted. 
Sunlight streamed in at the open windows, dis- 
persing shadows that had been gathering there 
for years. Merry voices rang through the 
chambers where silence had reigned so long, and 
fresh air and the sweet breath of summer pene- 
trated every nook and corner. 

The new carpets were laid down; the rich old 
furniture was newly polished, and arranged with 
skill and taste; light muslin curtains draped the 
windows; and the linen upon the beds, and in 
the presses, was as white and smooth as if a 
mother’s hand had prepared every thing for the 
young housekeeper’s comfort. There was a 
goodly array of silver and of china in the old- 
fashioned sideboard, and in the pantry there 
were fresh loaves, and delicate cakes, and all that 
was necessary for the supply of the table. 

We expected them that night. I had been at 
the parsonage all day, with my mother, and two 
or three other friends, assisting them in giving 
the finishing touches, and joining them in un- 
bounded admiration of their successful labors. 
There were fresh flowers in the parlor, in the 
library, and in the room that we had prepared 
for Mrs. St. Aubyn. There were books upon the 
centre-table, and a few choice engravings upon 
the walls, while in a light wicker-basket upon a 
stand in one corner, was some half-finished 





fancy work, with thread, thimble, and all the 
appurtenances of a work- basket. 

‘‘Surely,” thought I, as I glanced around me, 
with a glow of pleaspre at my heart, ‘‘surely the 
bride will feel that this is home!” 

‘‘What are you doing, you gipsy?” asked my 
father as I was arranging the worsteds and the 
needle-book for the fortieth time. ‘‘ Making 
over your half-finished lamp-mat to Mrs. St. 
Aubyn?”’ 

‘‘ That is it exactly, father. Things look too 
much as if they were finished, and I thought it 
would seem more like home if there was some- 
thing here that was not quite done—quite com- 
pleted. This work-basket takes a deal of stiff- 
ness from the arrangements of the room, laugh 
as you may.” 

But he laughed more heartily than before. 

‘‘If I had a pair of St. Aubyn’s old stockings 
I would put them in there, together with a darn- 
ing-needle and a ball of yarn,” he said. “I 
think they would be symbolical, and appropriate 
also.” 

I do not know why I remember all these little 
things, Ellen; but memory has fairly aroused 
herself to-night, and the past seems present to 
me. Bear with me if I am tedious. 

To remain at the parsonage until the arrival 
of the bride had been no part of my plan. I 
had intended to wait until it was nearly time for 
the stage, and then slip away, leaving my mother 
and her friends-to receive them. 

But it was not so to be. I was still in the li- 
brary arranging and rearranging, when the stage 
drove up before the gate, half an hour earlier 
than it was expected. 

Almost unconsciously I had allowed my imagi- 
nation to paint the portrait of Mrs. St. Aubyn ; 
and as I approached the window I expected to 
see a tall, dignified, stately woman, of thirty or 
thereabouts, with raven locks, and eyes of deep- 
est jet;—the very counterpart of her husband, 
in short, saving that he must have been at that 
time nearly, or quite, forty. 

Did my sight deceive me? Was that the bride? 
I drew my hand over my eyes and looked again. 

Mable St. Aubyn! Sweet Mable St. Aubyn! 
How can I describe thee? Never did dream of 
poet, or painter, or sculptor, deepen into a more 
beautiful reality than that which met my startled 
vision, and was (dlaguerreotyped upon my heart 
at that moment. I see her before me now as 
distinctly as I saw her then; and I tell you, 
Ellen, that although I am now old, and though I 
have traveled in many lands, and have seen the 
fairest types of physical and spiritual loveliness, 
I have never beheld one who could rival her who 
that day, as the bride of Jasper St. Aubyn, 
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crossed the threshold of the parsonage of Gray- 
holt. 

I did not see Mr. St. Aubyn as he lifted her 
from the carriage. I saw only Mable. She was 
scarcely more than seventeen, rather below than 
above the average height of women, exquisitely 
graceful in her carriage, and delicate, almost to 
the verge of fragility, in her appearance. As she 
came up the path with the faint color deepening 
upon her cheek, and her coral lips half parted 
in a smile, while yet her large violet eyes, over 
which the blue-veined lids drooped so heavily 
that the long brown lashes swept her cheek, were 
moistened with unshed tears, she seemed more 
like the child than the wife of the stately man 
upon whose arm she leaned. 

I know not what hidden spring of thought or 
feeling was touched—what spirit-chord gave forth 
its melancholy music at the instance of an un- 
seen hand, or whence came the sudden burst of 
emotion that overpowered me then. I am not 
over-superstitious. I have no belief in omens 
or warnings, or any thing of the sort; yet I do 
believe that, oftentimes, 

* As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound; 
So fall our thoughts into the dark hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us.” 

I could not meet her then, and while all eyes 
were busy, I slipped quietly out at the back-door, 
glided through the shrubbery unpercieved, and 
wended my way homeward. 

You have heard already, Ellen, how strong and 
how numerous were the ties that sprung up to 
bind our hearts together. Mable’s, I mean, and 
mine. I always wondered why she loved me as 
she did, she was so greatly my superior in every 
respect. She was very beautiful, and I was very 
plain, and in intellect, in mental culture, and in 
accomplishments there was a difference equally 
great. It must be that she ‘‘loved me for my 
love’ —for the wealth of affection that I lavished 
upon her, as upon no other living being save my 
mother. But, be that as it may, most true it is 
that never were the souls of two sisters knit to- 
gether by bonds more pure and holy than were 
ours, 

“I was at the parsonage much of my time. 
Mable urged it, and my parents, who regarded 
her as perfection itself, were but too glad to have 
me with her. So, rarely did a day pass during 
which I did not find myself in her little parlor, 
busy with book or needle; or, what I liked far 
better, listening to her stories of her early 
home, of the young brother and sister she had 
left behind, of her sainted mother, and of her 
own childhood. 

Much as I was with his wife, I seldom saw 





Mr. St. Aubyn. He was, to all appearance, as 
much reserved, as devoted to his books as ever. 
During the first two or three months after their 
marriage, I sometimes found him in the parlor 
by Mable’s side, and never without remarking 
the rich glow that mantled her cheek at such 
times, and the unusual light in»her soft eyes. 
But as the year wore away, this occurred at 
rarer and rarer intervals, until at last I seldom 
ever looked for his presence. 

Yet it was long ere I suspected that all was 
not right in the home of this sweet friend of 
mine. With my deep love for her was blended 
a species of reverence that rendered it impossi- 
ble for me to refer to any subject which she 
showed a disposition to avoid. Much as I longed 
to hear her speak of the relations existing be- 
tween her husband and herself, to hear her 
repeat the story of their love, I could never 
bring it about. Quietly, and seemingly without 
effort, she would lead the conversation into 
widely different channels. 

One evening—it must have been nearly twelve 
months after Mable came to Grayholt, for I 
remember that the roses were in bloom—I was 
speaking to her of some book that I had been 
reading, and I wished to refer to a particular 
passage. 

‘*T wish I had brought it with me,” I said, 
‘“‘and wonder that I did not. But it is of no 
consequence, after all,” I added, as a sudden 
thought struck me, ‘“‘for Mr. St. Aubyn has a 
copy of the work. I recollect seeing it when we 
were arranging-the books, before you came here. 
Let us go and get it,’ and springing from my 
seat, I twined my arm around Mable’s waist, and 
attempted to draw her toward the door. 

She shrank back, as she divined my purpose. 

‘*Not now, Grace,” she replied. ‘Mr. St. 
Aubyn is in the study.” 

I looked at her in some surprise. 

‘*What if he is?” I asked, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ we will not disturb him. Ican find the 
book in half a minute, and we will not speak one 
word. Come!” 

But she drew back still more decidedly, while 
the red blood stole gradually to her very fore- 
head. 

**No,” she said, “not to-night. I never enter 
the study when Mr. St. Aubyn is there. He 
does not like it—that is—he does not like to have 
his studies interrupted,” she added ina trem- 
bling voice, as my eye sought hers inquiringly. 

I said no more, but for many weeks that little 
incident furnished me abundant food for un- 
pleasant thoughts. Was Mable regarded as an 
intruder in her husband’s study? It seemed 
impossible; and at length I arrived at the con- 
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clusion that, sensitive as she was, she had misin- 
terpreted some casual look or word, and was 
unduly careful. 

Yet from that moment I watched her; I watched 
them both, more narrowly than before. AsI did 
so, one truth forced itself upon my mind. I 
could not shut it out. Mable was not in her 
husband’s presence what she was elsewhere. It 
seemed to me that the very air he breathed 
chilled her. If he entered the room, no matter 
how gaily, or with how much of enthusiasm she 
might have been speaking, her tongue at once 
seemed palsied, her manner lost its vivacity, and 
she became silent, or conversed with manifest 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

But, notwithstanding all this, I did not doubt 
that she loved him. To one who knew her as I 
did there could be no doubt with regard to such 
a question. I knew too well her views of the 
sanctity of the marriage relation, to believe for 
one moment that she had taken upon herself 
false vows; and I knew her faithful and loving 
heart too well to think that it had so soon turned 
from the object of its idolatry. 

Business called my father to Europe, and my 
mother and myself accompanied him. We were 
gone three years, during which I heard occa- 
sionally, but not often, from Mable. 

On my return I hastened to her. 

I knew she was not well. She had herself 
written me to that effect, and I had heard it also 
from other sources. But I was not prepared for 
the sight that met my eyes as I entered the little 
parlor. 

I should not have known her. She was lying 
upon the sofa, with her head pillowed upon a 
cushion of crimson velvet. How it mocked the 
paleness of her cheeks! Whiter than marble 
were they, save where in the centre of each the 
Destroyer had set his burning seal. I knew it 
well. Once, twice, thrice before, had I seen it 
glowing, with its intense, unnatural brightness, 
upon cheeks that were dear to me. Her eyes 
seemed larger than ever, and of a deeper vio- 
let, but they gleamed with a fearful brilliancy, 
and her form was attenuated to the last degree. 
I had not dreamed that the spirit could linger in 
aught so fragile. - 

Impulsively I sprang forward and clasped her 
thin hands in mine. 

‘Oh, Mable! Mable!” 

She was expecting me, and there were no 
changes in me to excite and alarm her. As 
quietly as if we had parted but yesterday, she 
lifted her slender arms and clasped them about 
my neck, 

“Tam very glad you have come, dear Grace. 
I felt that I must see you once more.” 





‘*T would have come long ago, had I known 
how ill you were. Nothing should have kept me 
from you, Mable!” I exclaimed, while tears that 
I could not control fell like rain upon the wasted 
form over which I bent. 

“That would not have been well. I did not 
wish it,”’ she said, smiling as of old in my face. 
‘*You were learning and enjoying so much, that I 
would not have called you home. But I have 
needed you, Grace: Iam glad that you are here!” 

‘‘Needed me?” That was evident enough. 
She needed me even then, for the excitement and 
exertion of speaking had been too much for her, 
and she closed her eyes in utter exhaustion. I 
bathed her brow, fanned her, moistened her lips 
with a cordial that stood near, and she soon fell 
asleep. 

I sat watching her for half an hour, watching 
her as well as the tears that blinded me would 
permit. Could that be the bright and joyous 
young creature who had entered the parsonage 
five short years before, so radiant in beauty, so 
full of life and hope? 

Just as Mable opened her eyes, Mr. St. Aubyn 
entered the room. He greeted me with sufficient 
cordiality, and then turned to his wife. 

‘*You are looking better to-day, Mable, much 
better. I think you will be around again in a 
few days. Do you not think so, Miss Grace ?”’ 

Ido not know what I said. But it made no 
difference, for I am sure my voice was inaudible. 

«‘There is to be a meeting of the Society 
in New York, next week, that I ought to attend,” 
he continued. ‘I should not be gone more than 
ten days or a fortnight. Mable, can you not 
persuade your friend to stay with you, if I go?” 

I saw the quick flush that mounted to Mable’s 
brow. I was sure I did not misinterpret the 
expression of grief, of agony I might almost say, 
that passed like lightning over her face. It was 
gone in an instant, and she glanced at me as if 
for a reply. 

‘‘Certainly, Mable, I will stay with you as 
long as you wish,” I answered. ; 

‘¢ We will consider it settled, then,” said Mr. 
St. Aubyn. ‘And on the whole I think I had 
better start to-night. Is there any thing I can 
bring you when I come back, Mable? Any deli- 
cazies or knick-knacks ?” 

She shook her head, without raising her eyes, 
over which the lids had drooped as he com- 
menced speaking. 

Presently he went on. 

‘¢It is five o’clock and the stage leaves at six. 
I have no time to lose, and perhaps I had better 
bid you good-by now, so that I need not disturb 
you again. Good-by, Mable,” and he stooped to 
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kiss her pale forehead. 
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She struggled to repeat the word, but in vain. 
No sound came forth from her parched lips, and 
her breast heaved convulsively. 

‘¢ Good-by, Mable,” he said again. 
I must hurry.” 

She turned her face suddenly, and as she did 
so Mr..St. Aubyn saw the tears that were stream- 
ing over it. 

“Tears again!” he exclaimed, half impa- 
tiently. ‘‘It is very wrong for you to indulge 
in such a repining spirit, Mable. It is unchris- 
tianlike. You weep enough to make you sick, 
even if you were quite well. Mableis weak and 
childish,” he continued, turning to me, apolo- 
getically. ‘*I do hope you will be able to raise 
her spirits, Miss Grace. I believe that if she 
were more cheerful she would find her bodily 
health vastly improved.” 

So saying, he left us. Doubtless he was right 
in his last assertion, for ‘‘a wounded spirit who 
can bear ?” 

But I must hasten on. Throw this shawl about 
you, Ellen, for the air grows chill. 

When St. Aubyn had been gone three or four 
days, Mable seemed to be a little better. I be- 
gan to flatter myself that she was really gaining, 
and I told her so. 

She was lying on the sofa as usual, wrapped 
in a loose morning dress—pallid, but beautiful 
still. 

‘* No, Grace,”’ she replied, ‘‘I shall never be 
any better. I am going home—to God. I am 
going where there are no more tears, and where 
the ‘ weary are at rest.’ I am not sorry, Grace, 
neither must you be.” 

It was the first time she had spoken to me of 
her death, that she so truly felt was approach- 
ing, and I could hardly bear it. 

‘*No, no, Mable, you must not say so,” I cried. 
‘* You must not leave us. We cannot give you 
up. Our love is strong as death, nay, stronger, 
and we will not let you go.” 

She smiled faintly. 

**You say ‘we,’ Grace. Of whom are you 
speaking? My parents are in Heaven already. 
I wrote you of my father’s death ; and my young 
brother and sister remember but little of Mable. 
Who loves me thus, save yourself?” 

If I could but have answered, ‘‘ Your husband, 


‘¢ Come, 


Mable! He for whose sake you left all other 
friends!” But with those searching eyes bent 


upon my face, as if they would read my very 
soul, I coufd not. 

‘You haye a great many friends here, Mable,” 
I said at last. ‘Every one loves you.” 


She shook her head sadly. 
‘* Not with a love that is stronger than death, 


mean. I do believe that yours will outlive Death 
and Time, and that we shall be as dear to each 
other in another world as we are here. But I 
hope this of no other friend—no other love.” 
“Your husband?” I gasped. 

I could not help it then. The words were 
wrung from me in my agony. I felt that I could 
not suffer her to go down to the grave with the 
dark mystery of her life unexplained. I must 
know what had thus shadowed her pathway, and 
caused her ‘“‘sun to go down, while it was yet 
day.” 

It was long before she answered. When she 
did, it was by placing a small package in my 
hands. 

‘*T wrote this for you long since, dear Grace, 
when I thought we should never meet again this 
side of Heaven. There were some things that I 
felt I must say to you before I died, and I have 
no strength now to utter them verbally. Read 
this whenever you choose.” 

I had slept on a couch in Mable’s room every 
night since her husband left. But on the eve- 
ning of that day she insisted that I should go up 
stairs, and leave her to the care of the nurse. I 
demurred at first, but she would take no denial, 
and after seeing her comfortably settled for the 
night, I went. Not to sleep, however, but to 
read the papers she had given me. 

I have them here, Ellen. I have treasured 
them as carefully as if my own fate depended 
upon their preservation. It is so dark that I 
cannot see to read them. Indeed the letters 
have faded until they are scarcely distinguish- 
able in the blaze of day. But never mind, they 
are deeply graven upon my heart, and I can re- 
peat what I read that night, and what I have 
read hundreds of times since, without the omis- 
sion of a word or a syllable. 

“TI am dying, Grace,” she began, ‘dying 

slowly but surely. Would that we might meet 
again! That I might look ‘once more into those 
eyes that never changed for me!’ But in all 
probability long before your return I shall be 
sleeping beneath the sod. 
, ‘*The thought that I must die was at first ter- 
rible. Earth had lost much of its olden glory. 
My path lay in the shadow rather than in the 
sun. Yet, dark as it was, the grave seemed 
darker still, and I shrank from the confines of 
the ‘undiscovered country.’ It was the mystery 
of death that I most dreaded—the ‘leap in the 
dark’ from which I drew back appalled. 

‘‘ But, thank God! that has all passed. There 
is no darkness, no mystery now. I know ‘that 
when this corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put. on im- 





Grace,” she answered. 


‘*None, save yourself, I 





mortality, then shall be brought to pass the say- 
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ing that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory.’ Do not grieve for me, Grace. It is 
well that I am going hence. 

** Yes, it is well. I have not been a happy 
wife, Grace. Do you know it? Yet do not 
blame my husband, do not think that I blame 
him. It is more my fault than his. 

‘*] was very young, as you know, when St. 
Aubyn asked me to become his wife. We had 
met but a few times, but I had often heard him 
preach when he had visited our city, and his 
strangely eloquent words and the thrilling music 
of his voice had sunk far down into the inner- 
most depths of my heart. Yet I should as soon 
have thought of having some ‘ bright, particular 
star’—as soon have ‘hoped to wed it.’ I never 
thought of him as a man. He seemed to me 
like a God, and my spirit bowed at the shrine of 
his genius, as reverently as ever saint or pilgrim 
knelt at the feet of the Virgin. 

‘‘T had no mother. Had she been living she 
would have known that the dove might not mate 
with the eagle, and she would have known, too, 
that I was too young to take upon myself the 
responsibilities of a wife. St. Aubyn—I have 
never been able to understand why—sought for 
my hand. My father was pleased, flattered, 
dazzled, as it were, by the brilliancy of his fame, 
and gladly gave his consent. As for me, I 
deemed myself only too greatly blest. Grace, I 
worshiped him. He came between my heart 
and Heaven. When I knelt in prayer his image 
was before me; when I bowed my head in the 
house of God, he seemed to stand within the 
chancel, and the memory of his slightest tone 
was stronger than the-voice of chorister or priest. 

‘¢He could not love me thus, How could I 
havyg expected it? I did not expect. I knew 
that I could never be to him all that he was to 
me. Yet the shock was none the less terrible 
when the knowledge forced itself upon me that I 
was nothing to him. 

‘« This knowledge did not come at once. If it 
had it would have killed me. By slow degrees 
I was made to realize the fact that he gave me 
but a very small part of his life, of his thoughts, 
while he—he was ‘all earth to me.’ 

‘¢ | know it was foolish, unwise in me, to seek 
his presence as I did at first, to try to win him 
from his books, and to strive by every means in 
my power to gain a deeper hold upon his affec- 
tions. I wearied and annoyed him, and perhaps 


he would have loved me longer and better if I 
had been less obtrusive. 

‘But how could [help it? Could I let my 
treasure glide from my grasp without one effort 
to retain it? 

‘I do not blame my husband. Our minds, our 





spirits were cast in different moulds, and it was 
impossible for him to understand me, or my mo- 
tives of action. He misinterpreted them con- 
tinually. 

‘« He told me once that he disliked tears—that 
they displeased him. So I decked my face with 
smiles. I strove to be as gay and cheerful as 
possible. Songs and words of gladness were 
ever upon my lips—and then he deemed me 
frivolous, childish, incapable of serious thought. 

‘IT asked myself one day what had first at- 
tracted him toward me. I knew that I was beau- 
tiful. My mirror had told me so, as well as the 
giances of admiring eyes, but I had not cared for 
it before. Now like a flash of light this thought 
beamed upon my mind, ‘Your husband first 
loved you for your beauty; cherish it for: his 
sake.’ I acted accordingly. I studied my face 
and my form; I sought the most becoming attire ; 
I never permitted the slightest approach to neg- 
ligence, but was always robed with taste and 
skill. My wardrobe was abundantly supplied, 
and every thing that could aid me in my purpose 
was brought into requisition. 

‘¢ He thought me vain, fond of admiration, and 
desirous of attracting the attention of others. 
Blind! It was his love for whichI pined. What 
was the world to me? 

‘¢ At first I loved to sit beside him in the study. 
I could see him, even if I could not hear him 
speak, and besides he was there so much of the 
time, that I rarely had any other opportunity of 
being with him. But by a thousand infallible 
tokens I soon discovered that my presence there 
was distasteful to him, that it was an annoyance. 
I might have known that it would be. 

‘¢ About eighteen months after our marriage, 
some business matters connected with the church 
called Mr. St. Aubyn to a distance. He was 
from home five weeks. How I longed for his 
return! It was his first long absence since our 
marriage, and I felt that but to see him would 
be joy enough. I lived in the past while he was 
gone. I recalled every look and word and tone 
of affection that he had given me. I repeated 
them over and held them up before me, and few 
though they were when scattered over several 
months, when collected together they were at 
least sufficient for Memory and Hope to feed 
upon. I was happier than I had been for a long 
time, as I stood by the window on the evening 
that he had appointed, waiting for his coming, 
Surely the love that thrilled my heart to its very 
centre must find some echo in his own! 

‘‘He came. I did not bound down the path 
to welcome him, for there were strangers passing, 
and I wished to meet him where there need be 
no restraint upon words or actions. I stood in 
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the parlor doorway as he entered the hall, and 
springing forward would have thrown myself 
upon his breast. Would have done so, I say, but 
I could not. He was quietly unbuttoning his 
coat and taking off his neckcloth. Had we been 
separated five minutes rather than five weeks, he 
could have met me with no less emotion. 

‘‘ Never had our little parlor presented a more 
inviting aspect than it did that night. I had 
exerted all my housewifely skill to make our 
humble home seem fairer in his eyes than any 
spot upon which they had rested during his 
wanderings. I had thought that he would surely 
give that one evening to me, that perhaps he 
would take me in his arms as he had. sometimes 
done when we were first married, and that then, 
with his heart beating close beside my own, I 
could find courage to tell him all that I had 
thought and felt, all that had grieved me since I 
had been his wife. ’ 

‘‘But no. Taking his lamp as usual when tea 
was over, he retired to the study. I followed 
him, Grace. There was no pride in my heart, 
and I could not sit alone by my work-table while 
the husband from whom I had been for weeks 
separated was so near me. Throwing myself 
upon a low seat by his side, I laid my head on 
his knee. He did not appear to notice my 
presence at first, but after a while I felt his 
hand resting lightly upon my curls, with what I 
fancied was a caressing touch. With a thrill of 
joy that I cannot describe to you, 1 imprisoned 
it in both of mine, and bringing it to my lips 
showered kiss after kiss upon it. 

‘Grace! he had not been aware that I was 
near him until then! Letting his eye rest upon 
me for a moment in some surprise, he withdrew 
his hand, and as he turned to his book again, said 
gently, ‘Do not be childish, Mable. It disturbs 
me.’ 

_“T left the room silently, Grace, with a dull, 
heavy pain at my heart, that has never since 
left me. But from that hour I was wiser. I 
ceased to caress or to look for caresses. I ceased 
to ‘disturb’ him by my presence. I learned to 
be as chary as himself of words and acts of 
tenderness. 

‘¢Yet St. Aubyn has never been unkind to me. 
He has never spoken to me harshly or angrily. 
If I had been older—if he had found in me one 
whom he could have regarded as a companion 
and a friend, all would have been well. But he 
isso much wiser, so much better than I! I have 
always thought that he was disappointed in me, 
Grace, and I have not wondered at it. AsI said 
before, the dove should never have attempted to 
soar to the eyrie of the eagle. It must have dis- 
tressed him, too, when I exhibited so plainly the 





love that he could not return, and I think he will 
be happier when I am gone. 

‘‘T have been many, many days writing these 
lines for you, my dear friend. You have been 
like a sister to me, and I felt that I could not go 
down to the grave without letting you know all 
that was in my heart. But I have no strength 
to write more. May God bless you, darling! 
and make your lot brighter than mine has been.” 

It was past midnight when I read the last 
tremulously written word, Ellen. My tears had 
fallen so fast that they had often blinded me. I 
had just folded the sheets, replaced them in their 
envelope, and was about to throw myself upon 
the bed, dressed as I was, when a tap at the door 
startled me. I sprang to open it. 

‘Come down, Miss Grace, quick!” said the 
nurse. ‘Mrs. St. Aubyn looks strangely. I 
am afraid she is dying.” 

I bounded past her, and was at Mable’s side 
before she had descended the stairs. 

It was but too true. Mable was dying. I 
knew it ere I had cast a second glance upon her 
face. 

‘‘Kiss me, Grace,” she murmurd with her 
white lips, as I bentoverher. ‘Tell St. Aubyn—” 

Her head fell upon my breast, and she was 
gone. 

We sent for Mr. St. Aubyn that very night. 
But that was long before the era of railroads, 
and we could not wait for his coming. At the 
end of four days my beautiful Mable was buried. 

Mr. St. Aubyn reached Grayholt at a late hour 
the next Saturday evening, and I did not see him 
until he took his place in the desk, on the ensu- 
ing Sabbath, to read the morning service. There 
was a deal of bitterness toward him in my heart, 
and it was not at all lessened by the manner in 
which he discharged the duties devolving upon 
him. His cheek may have been a shade paler 
than usual. I almost fancied that it was, and 
that his eye was dimmer than its wont. But 
there was not the slightest tremor in his voice, 
although he knew that the last prayer which had 
gone up from that altar to the great White 
Throne, had been breathed over thie body of his 
dead wife. He had passed her grave on his way 
thither. Yet there he stood as calmly and with 
as much composure as if she were sitting in the 
vacant pew at his right hand. Her silvery tones 
were hushed forever. We might hear them no 
more in the responses or the psalm. Yet appa- 
rently he missed them not, and his own were as 
clear, as unfaltering as they had ever been. 

When the afternoon service was over, I lingered 
behind the rest of the congregation, and after 
they had all passed from the church-yard, I bent 
my steps toward the spot where Mable lay. 
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The sun was low in the west, and its slanting 
rays bathed the freshly heaped mound before me 
with a flood of glory. The turf had been joined 
with unusual care, for our old sexton had loved 
the minister’s young wife, and he had found a 
melancholy pleasure in this task. Yet how 
plainly, nevertheless, did the seams and ragged 
edges speak to me of my recent loss! It was 
Mable’s first Sabbath in Heaven, and with that 
thought my tears flowed afresh, making their 
way through the tightly-clasped fingers that 
would have kept them back. 

A hand was laid gently upon my bowed head. 

‘**] am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live,’”’ said a deep voice beside me. 

It was Mr. St. Aubyn. But I did not look up 
at him, and presently he went on. 

‘* You were Mable’s best friend, Grace. You 
were with her when she died, while I, who should 
have been here, was far away. I cannot forgive 
myself. Yet I did not dream of this.” 

“Of what?” I asked after a short pause, 
during which I did not once raise my eyes. 

‘‘Of her dying,” he replied, ‘‘ I had not anti- 
cipated a fatal termination of her illness. Ihad 
not once thought that her last hour was ap- 
proaching.”’ 

It was wrong for me to answer him as I did, 
but my heart hardened toward him more and 
more, as I listened to his words. 

‘* Probably it was not a matter in which you 
felt very deeply interested,” I said. ‘I antici- 
pated it from the moment of my return. It was 
very evident to me that she would be with us but 
little longer.” 

‘¢ But you had not seen her during her illness, 
Grace,” he answered, gravely, though not un- 
kindly, ‘‘and, doubtless, to you the change in 
her seemed very great. The case was different 
with me. Nothing would have tempted me to 
leave her, had I realized her danger.” 

I did not reply. I could not. 

‘¢She had her reason to the last, they tell me,” 

he continued, after a while. ‘‘ Did she speak of 
me when dying, Grace ?” 
, Surely his voice trembled slightly as he spoke 
these words, and amid my tears I felt a kind of 
cruel joy at the thought. His calmness was mad- 
dening me. I wanted him to be broken-hearted, 
bowed to the very dust by the weight of his 
grief. That Mable should die, unwept of him 
whom she had so loved, was more than I could 
bear. 

“Yes,” Lreplied. ‘Her last thought was of 
you. With her last breath she gasped your 
name. Yet you—oh, Mr. St. Aubyn, why did 
you bring her here to suffer and to die?” 





He looked at me in great surprise. 

“*¢To suffer and to die?’ Your fatigue and 
anxiety have made you unreasonable, Grace. 
The ‘arrows of the Almighty,’ are not with me. 
I did ot direct, neither could I ward them off. 
God knows I would have done so had I been 
able.” 

‘*But you withheld from her what was of 
more value to her than a thousand lives,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Your neglect pointed the arrows— 
pointed them with the keenest pain. Why did 
you not love her, Mr. St. Aubyn? How could 
you help loving her ?” 

I had arisen, and now stood before him with 
my hands so tightly clasped that my nails were 
a dark purple. Never shall I forget the change 
that passed over his face at that moment. It 
was as if a statue had sprung to life. 

‘What do you mean, Grace?” he said, vehe- 
mently, and grasping my arm with such force 
that it pained me. “‘What do you mean? What 
reason have you for addressing me in this way?” 

I was too much startled to reply. My lips 
moved, but that was all. 

‘‘Tell me!” he continued, even more impetu- 
ously. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘‘Do not look so at me, Mr. St. Aubyn!”’ I ex- 
claimed, for it seemed to me his glance was be- 
numbing all my faculties. ‘‘‘I thought—I be- 
lieved—” 

I hesitated—how could I go on?—and he 
finished the sentence for me. 

‘‘That Idid not love Mable ? 
did she believe this?” 

Mr. St. Aubyn was still grasping my arm, and 
his piercing eyes were still fastened upon my 
face. I said something. I do not know what it 
was, Ellen. I never did know. But my arm was 
released, and with a groan he sank on his knees 
beside the grave. 

For some minutes I stood as one in a-maze, 
gazing alternately at him and at the mound. 
Then I turned, and gliding softly past him, was 
about to leave the church-yard. 

He heard me, however, and raised his head. 

‘““Grace!”’ he said. ‘+ You must not leave me 
thus. I must know what has passed between 
you and the one who is sleeping here’’—and he 
laid his hand softly upon the grave—‘“‘with re- 
gard to this subject. Tell me all, Grace, I beseech 
you, by the memory of the dead, if not for the 
sake of the living.” 

Mable’s letter was in my pocket, and I placed 
it in his hands, without a word. 

At an early hour the next forenoon, a little 
girl who had lived with Mable for the last three 
or four years, and who had been devotedly at- 


Tell me, Grace, 


‘tached to her, brought me a carelessly folded 
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note. 
thus— 

‘«Come to me, Grace. 
back with Anne.” 

‘Is Mr. St. Aubyn sick?” 
little girl. 

‘*No ma'am,” was the reply. ‘I don’t know 
as he is sick, but he takes on so dreadfully, and 
he is-white asa sheet. Oh, wasn’t it-too bad, 
Miss Grace, that he should happen to be away 
just when poor Mrs. St. Aubyn died ?” 

I made no reply, but hastily throwing on my 
bonnet, I accompanied the child to the parsonage. 

Mr. St. Aubyn was in the study waiting for 
me, and as I entered the room I started back 
astonished at the change that the last twelve 
hours had wrought in him. He was indeed 
‘* white as a sheet;’’ and you would have thought 


It was from Mr. St. Aubyn, and ran 
I must see you. Come 


I asked of the 


that time since we had last met, had been counted 


by years rather than hours. Mable’s letter lay 
upon the table by his side, blistered with tears. 

He did not smile as I approached him, but 
gravely extended his hand, and looked earnestly 
in my face. The question to which his lips at 
first gave no utterance was written in his eyes. 

‘¢Did she die, Grace,” he asked. ‘* Did she die 
feeling all to which she gave expression here ?”’ 
and he laid his hand on the letter. ‘‘ Did she die 
believing that her husband cared not for her?” 

I told him all that I could, Ellen, all that I 
knew, and for a long time he sat there with his 
face buried in his hands, and his frame trembling 
with suppressed emotion. 

‘‘You think me a monster, Grace,” he said at 

length. ‘‘You loved Mable as she deserved to 
be loved, and you shudder at the presence of one 
whose cruelty you believe hurried her to her 
grave. Is it not so?” 
‘Oh, no, Mr, St. Aubyn,” I cried. ‘ Not 
cruelly. I never thought of applying such a word 
to you. Mable said you were never unkind to 
her.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

‘¢Sit down, Grace, and listen to me. I marvel 
now at my own blindness. But as surely as there 
is a God in heaven, I have not erred knowingly 
or willfully in this matter.” 

‘‘Mable was right,” he continued after a short 
pause, ‘in saying that our minds were cast in 
different moulds, But she knew not, no one can 
ever know, how much that difference had been 
increased by education. If I had realized it 
sooner, as plainly as I do now, I have no doubt 
that she would be by my side to-day. She had 
breathed the atmosphere of affection all her life. 
From her earliest childhood caresses and smiles, 
and gentle words had been as her daily food. I 
see it all now, see how she must have pined for 





what had become necessary to her existence, a 
part of her very being. 

‘*My own lot, Grace, has been very different. 
I never had brother or sister. I remember 
neither father nor mother. I was nurtured by 
those who loved me not, and whom it was im- 
possible for me to love. Harshness and severity, 
rather than gentleness and affection, walked be- 
side me in my childhood, and I learned not only 
to shrink within myself, aloof from my fellows, 
but to regard the absence of unkindness as posi- 
tive kindness. 

‘¢ As I grew older my books, my studies, took 
the place of friends, and my habits, as you know, 
were formed many years before I first knew 
Mable. When I married I should have changed 
those habits in some degree. But I did not, and 
there lay my great error. 

‘‘T am not trying to persuade you or myself 
that I am guiltless, Grace. I should have re- 
membered much that I forgot. I should have 
striven to make myself acquainted with every 
thought and feeling of the young heart that I 
had won; and had I done so these dark chapters 
of our history would have been unwritten. I 
knew nothing of the workings of a woman’s 
nature. These few hastily written pages have 
taught me much of which I had never even 
dreamed. -I knew that I loved Mable, and such 
was my confidence in her and in myself, that I 
had no thought of her doubting it, or of her 
needing renewed assurances of the truth.” 

He paused for a moment and then went on— 

‘IT am not impulsive, I presume I am less 
sensitive than many others. But, Grace, I cer- 
tainly am not heartless, and Mable must often- 
times have misinterpreted my motives and actions. 
I have never for one instant ceased to love her, 
and I never shall cease to mourn for her. May 
God forgive me wherein I have erred! If my 
sin was great, unpremeditated though it was, 
surely my punishment is great also.” 

A single glance at his face would have been 
sufficient to convince the most incredulous of his 
truth. Prejudiced as I had been I wept as I 
listened. 

‘‘Do you believe me, Grace?” he asked at 
length. 

‘‘I do, Mr. St. Aubyn, God knows I do,” I re- 
plied, as well as my tears would permit. 

«‘ There are no misunderstandings in heaven,” 
he said presently. ‘‘ There we shall know as we 
are known. Mable had, I see clearly, only too 
much reason to doubt my affection while she was 
with me. But there is great consolation in the 
thought that she doubts it no longer. She knows 
that I loved her.” 

Few of those who had known Jasper St. 
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Aubyn in his earlier years, would have recog- 
nized him during the remainder of his pilgrimage. 
The inner man was not less changed than the 
outer. Mable dead had taught him more of the 
lore of love than Mable living. It seemed to us 
who had known them both, that her spirit was 
ever beside him, winning him to unnumbered 





deeds of thoughtfulness and love. Five years 
afterward he ‘‘slept in Jesus,” and the tears 
that fell upon his grave were no less tender 
and heartfelt than those that had fallen upon 
Mable’s. ‘ 

They lie beneath that willow, Ellen, shall we 
go thither? 
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A LEGEND OF KENTUCKY. 





BY AUGUSTUS HARCOURT. 





Sittina alone in my room a few evenings since, 
leisurely glancing over a lately received maga- 
zine, I was suddenly startled by a rough knock 
at the door. 

‘¢ Who the deuce can that be at such an hour?” 
muttered I, rather ill-naturedly, I am afraid. 

“«Come in.” 

And the door opened, exhibiting to my asto- 
nished visuals the well-known figure of my old 
friend Uncle Zack —— (I do not think it neces- 
sary to fill up the blank, as this is all the name 
our jolly old hunter ever gets.) He was dressed 
in a rough suit of brown jeans—pretty well worn, 
by-the-by—heavy ‘‘stogy” boots—real brick- 
pulverizers—a hard, shaggy, black, wool-hat, 
and—and let me see, well I don’t believe he had 
any thing else on that is worthy of particular 
mention—at least I did not notice it. 

He stopped at the entrance to bow. Don’t 
laugh, O, wasp-waisted dandies !—and a smile of 
beneficent self-satisfaction lighted up his rubi- 
cund vissage. 

‘¢Come in, Uncle Zack, come in: I am happy 
to see you.” 

*¢ Wait till I shake a little o’ this country dirt 
off my stogies,” (shakes his feet and walks in.) 
‘‘Well, how do you do, anyhow, boss? I’m 
monstrous glad to see you, why ye look as sharp 
as anew pin. Aint goin’ out to see the gals nor 
nothin’ are ye? Give us a shake of yer paw. 
By jolly toppers ef you aint a hoss and no mis- 
take.” 

As it is a very high compliment to be com- 
pared to one of these useful quadrupedal crea- 
tures by a man of Uncle Zack’s class, I of course 
appreciated the compliment most highly, and, 
having duly satisfied the other numerous queries, 
at length prevailed upon my voluntary visitor to 
take a chair and seat himself. 

‘¢What’s the news about the burg, any how?” 
said he, extending his legs at full length and 





crossing them over each other like a knife and 
fork at a dinner-table. ‘‘ Anybody dead, mar- 
ried, or gone to Californy ?” 

‘No, I believe not, none that I remember of. 
How do your crops look, wheat, corn, ete?” 

‘‘Wheat!” echoed Uncle Zack, staring at me 
in astonishment. ‘By the hocus pocus we do n’t 
raise any down in our neck o’ woods, and as to 
corn, it’s just so so—kinder middlin’—nothin’ to 
brag on.” 

‘¢ They tell some hard stories about your corn, 
around here, Uncle Zack.” 

‘*Q, they are always lyin’ on us any how— 
what’s out now ?” 

‘‘Why they say that you have to put a big 
reck at the lower side of every hill of corn, to 
keep the rain from washing all the soil away, 
and that when you plough it you have to go at 
it cork-screw fashion, and wind around the hill. 
I never believed all this though—is it true?” 

‘‘Is every thing true that them big patriots— 
members of Congress—tell us about their love 
for the ‘‘dear people,” and their disinterested 
patrism and all that ar soft soap ?” 

‘Well, I presume there’s a good deal of ro- 
mance in it,” observed I, quietly. 

‘*Romance be darned,” replied Uncle Zack 
with emphasis, ‘“‘There’s a good deal of hard 
lying about ’em, and that’s jest the long and 
short of it. So it is with the tales they tell 
about our knob farms. True as gospel, they 
aint as rich and productible as they might’ be— 
but howsomever,” and the sentence was finished 
with a peculiar nod of the head and a sly chuckle, 
which might mean, “‘they do very well for our 
purposes.” A profound silence ensued of several 
minutes duration. Our conversational powers 
seemed exhausted. I held the magazine in my 
hand, and as a relief glanced unconsciously at it. 
My eye became attracted and I continued to read 
for some time without being aware of it. 
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I was recalled to the consciousness of my visit- 
or’s presence by the abrupt question : 

‘¢ Do you keep the roan hoss about here, boss ?” 

‘¢ Roan horse,” repeated I, puzzled to under- 
stand his meaning. ‘‘There are several horses 

in the stable, but I don’t believe any of them 
are of a roan color.” 4 

Uncle Zack looked at me for a moment as 
though he entertained serious doubts of my 
sanity, and then burst forth a most ear-splitting 
ha! ha! ha! continued and repeated at intervals 
for several moments. He seemed to be enjoying 
something hugely, but what it was I could not 
understand. I ventured a question: 

‘‘What’s the matter, Uncle Zack ?” 

‘¢The roan hoss in the stable! well I’ll be split 
up into spare-ribs and briled on a griddle if that 
aint a good un,” and the old fellow laughed again, 
tumultuously. ‘ 

‘*Perhaps you’ll be good enough to explain 
yourself,” said I, somewhat offended at his rude- 
ness, 

The tone of my voice might have been the 
cause of it, or the laughter, like gas, perhaps 
had all escaped, at any rate, Uncle Zack at 
length became sober, and settled his countenance 
into an explanatory expression. 

‘And ye didn’t know what the ‘roan hoss’ 
was—eh ?” 

‘‘No; how should I? If I lived away down 
among your wild, barbarous hills and knobs I 
might initiate myself into all these mysteries, 
but as itis, I am still in blissful ignorance of 
your meaning.” 

‘‘Well,” said he, in a grave, dignified manner, 
studying meanwhile the convulsive pat.erns upon 
the carpet attentively, ‘‘you’ve heerd o’ the 
‘striped pig ?’” 

‘©Q, yes,” answered I, greatly relieved, ‘‘ and 
so the ‘striped pig’ and the ‘roan hoss’ are 
synonymous terms for the same object, and that 
object is a spiritual one.” 

“TIT don’t know what ye mean by ‘sinoni- 
mous,’ ’case I aint no book-larned feller, and 
never went to school but two weeks in all my 
born days—but ef ye mean they’re both the 
same, why yer about right, old feller.” 

‘¢ And so you want a little of the ‘roan ‘hoss,’ 
alias old brandy; well, I’m sorry to tell you I 
have n’t a drop about the office.” 

‘¢ Pity,” ejaculated he sententiously.” 

‘¢ Yes it is, indeed. I regret it, I assure you, 
exceedingly.” 

‘<7 Il tell ye what I wish ye would do,” said 
Uncle Zack, starting and looking up abruptly. 

“What is it?” 

‘Why as ye aint got no brandy about to wet 
a poor feller’s whistle, I wish ye would n’t throw 


quite so many big words at me, as I don’t want 
to get choked this hitch.” 

I humbly promised in future to use nothing 
but monosyllables if possible. 

‘* By-the-bye, Uncle Zack, I had almost for- 
gotten to name a request that I had intended 
making. Do you remember the story which you 
said was connected with the old cave out in the 
neighborhood of this place ?” 

‘*What, about old Surmit and the Ingins?” 
answered my old friend, his eyes brightening 
and his form swelling with proud emotion. 

‘*Yes; couldn’t you tell me all about it now? 
There’s no one to disturb us. Pete,” called I 
to the Ethiopian office-boy, ‘‘shut that front- 
door, and if any one inquires for nie, tell them I 
am not in—gone out to the country, or any thing 
you can hatch up.” 

‘*Yes sah, certingly sah.” 

‘‘Now, Uncle Zack,” commenced I, persua- 
sively, ‘‘ begin, for I want to put it all down in 
writing,’ (here I drew up the writing-desk, and 
spread out a fresh, white sheet of paper.) 

**Put it down in writin’! why you skeer me.” 

‘* Nothing to fear, Uncle Zack; you’ll look as 
well in writing as anybody, and then I want to 
send it off to some friends of mine at a distance.” 

“Well, well, ef itll be any accommodation to 
ye I’ll do it, of course,” said the old fellow. 

‘And I’ll ‘stand treat’ when you are done,” 
added I, consolingly, and the old pioneer com- 
menced: 

““You’ve often heerd o’ this old Surmit, (Old 
Buck they allers called him,) ’case he was an 
old, buck, and no mistake—I’ll be darned ef he 
wernt. Well, one day when the sun had just 
riz up out o’ bed and opened his big eyes on this 
yearth .o’ ourn, that the school-bosses tell the 
little shavers at school is as round as an onion, 
and swings around in the sky and turns on its 
axes like a grind-stone—all humbug though, Z 
allers tho’t—taint in the natur o’ things to be 
so—is it, guvner ?” 

‘¢AsI did not wish to give Uncle Zack a lesson 
in geography just at this time, I shook my head 
both ways, looked wise and noncommittal, and 
merely remarked that ‘‘I had not thought much 
upon the subject lately.” 

My visitor continued : 

4¢Howsomever, that aint got nothin’ to do with 
what I was agoin’ to say, no how, ’cept that the 
sun had just riz, and the birds wus a twitterin’ 

and hollerin’ fit to bust ther busoms’; and 
the trees was a lookin’ as green as a young 
country chap, and all the other bushes and doins’ 
that the larned chaps call ‘natur,’ was-a tryin’ 
ther very best to ’pear to advantage, like a young 
girl when she ketches her fust sweetheart. Jest 
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about this time old Buck Surmit, after eatin’ his 
hoe-cake and hominy and buffalo steak, tuk a 
notion that he’d like to hunt a bit. So he fotch 
down his old ‘scalp’em,’ as he had a kinder odd 
way 0’ callin’ his old rifle, from off the rack in 
his cabin, and after stirrin’ her up and swabbin’ 
her out, slung her on his shoulder and started 
for the woods. . He didn’t walk very fur, now, 
till he come to a great big holler sycamer tree, 
standin’ on the banks o’ Coon creek, jest up on 
a little rise from the water. I’ve seen it thar 
many a time aterward, and maybe you have too, 
colonel ?”’ 

I had never seen it. 

Uncle Zack regretted that I had never seen it, 
as it was such ‘‘a great big fine feller, jest look- 
ed to him like a stack o’ white cats with green 
- tails stickin out.” 

I laughed an approving laugh at this novel 
comparison, and again the old narrator pro- 
ceeded : 

‘‘ Well, as I was sayin’, Old Buck he come up 
to this tree, and as he sneaked along the grass 
he tho’t he heered somethin’ a growlin’ and 
gruntin’ inside o’the tree. This kinder aston- 
ished the old hoss. So he jest reined himself 
back to hold a consultation, like the doctors do 
now-a-days over a dead man, and see what had 
better be done. A’ter a while he come to the 
conclusion that he’d better elimb up the tree 
apiece, as ther was a big hole at the forks, and 
jest stick his knowledge-box into the hole, and 
take a kinder spy-glass view o’the premises. 
So up he clumb, (I tell ye, Col. he could climb like 
a young bar, he could,) and when he got up to 
the forks he jest dodged his head down into the 
tree, and what upon airth do you suppose he saw?” 

‘*T could not possibly imagine—‘ a pile of black 
cats,’ perhaps.” 

‘* No sir-ee, but a pile of little young bars, all 
a layin’ crossways over one another,.and tum- 
blin’ about jest like so many young nigger babies. 
Now Old Buck, like a darned old gander, as he 
was, tuk a hankerin’ ater one o’ these little var- 
mints, and thinks he, ‘I’ll jest let myself down 
by the arm and grab up one o’ the young rascals 
by the tail, whisk him out and have him safe 
afore he can open his blinkers.’ Well, this might 
all do very well to think about, but there’s a 
considerable difference ’tween thinkin’ about a 
thing and doin’ it, aint there, Col. ?”’ 

I agreed with Uncle Zack upon this point. I 
thought there was ‘‘a very considerable differ- 
ence.” ; 

At any rate Old Buck retched down, and he 
found his arms wern’t ‘thar,’ and that ef he 
*spected to git one o’ these young bars he’d 
either have to git his arms spliced, or git down 





into the tree among ’em. This wern’t so very 
pleasant now, as some o’the young uns might 
have their eye teeth cut, and then there was a 
chance of ’em barkin a feller’s shins. But, how- 
somever, thinks Old Buck, ‘I’ll risk ’em any- 
how.” So he let all holds go, and down he lit 
among the young bars. The young uns now 
did n’t think quite so hard of it as might na- 
terally be supposed, kase they wer’n’t humans 
ye know, Col. And so they jest rolled over a 
little and flapped out their tongues, and turned 
up the whites o’ ther eyes, and grunted a little, 
and then rolled back agin. Well, Old Buck he 
stood straddle o’ the hole lot of ’em, sorter con- 
siderin’ which he’d take, like a feller when he 
buys a hoss, ye know, he wanted to examine ther 
pints. 

** At last he picked one out, and was jest goin’ 
to grab him up, when—the lord crackee! he 
heered an awful scramblin’ among the dry 
branches, and a cracklin’ of the limbs, and thinks 
he, ‘‘ what in the Old Scratch is the fuss now?” 

‘* He soon seed what was the fuss, for it was the 
old bar comin’ home to her young uns, and 
a-comin’ down the tree tail-foremost! I guess 
Old Bucky was atween the forks o’a dilemmy 
this time—he was that. 

** What on arth to do the old feller did n’t know. 
He didn’t have much time to make up his mind 
about it neither; so he sez to me when he was 
tellin’ me aterwards. ‘Uncle Zack,’ says he, 
‘I thought I might jest as well ‘take the bull 
by the horns,’ and be done with it at once, and so 
as soon as the old bar slid down within reach of 
my hands I made a grab with one claw and 
cotched the old un by the tail, and then I gin a 
dart with my old hunter-knife with tother hand, 
and, lord Moses! ye jest ought to seen how the 
old un scrabbled out o’ that holler log. Whoop! 
I tell ye ’t was like taking a ride on the tail of a 
comet, it was.’ 

**T axed Old Buck—ye see Old Buck and me 


‘was intimate; I’ve borrowed the old feller’s shirt 


many a time, when mine was gettin patched— 
well, | axed him how he got rid o’ the bar when 
they both got to the top o’ the fork. 

“**Why,’ sez he, ‘Zack, ye dratted greenhorn, 
(a familiar way he had o’ talkin’ to me,) when 
the old bar and me got to the top o’ the holler at 
the forks o’ the tree, I jest give a quick twist 
and another punch with my knife, and off tumbled 
the old un down to the ground like a rotten 
pumpkin. Afore the old scratch had picked her- 
self up—ye know bars ain’t as active as wild cats 
—I drawed my old scalp’em on her, touched the 
trigger, flash! thunder! and there was a dead 
bar rollin’ about among the leaves and grass, 
and a roarin’ like the very old devil himself.’ ” 
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‘‘ Did the bear roll and roar in that manner 
after she was dead ?” I inquired in astonishment. 

‘‘Well she did jest afore she died,” replied 
Uncle Zack. ‘It’s all’the same in low Dutch, 
ye know.” 

‘¢ Well, and what happened after that?” 

‘‘Well, let me see,’ and the old hunter scratched 
his head in a puzzled manner, cocked his right 
eye knowingly, and continued: 

“QO, yes, yes, what the deuce was I thinkin’ 
about? Why ater he shot the old bar he jumped 
down agin to git his young un, strapped him up 
so he could tote him, and then let himself down 
on the outside of the tree to the ground. An 
idea happened to strike Old Buck ater he got 
down on solid ground agin, that he might jest 
as well skin the old bar, and take the varmint’s 
hide home with him, and so he sot to work with 
his huntin’-knife to do this. 

‘‘ He’d hardly stuck his knife into the carcass 
when— whoo! ‘whoo! whoop! yelled a half a 
dozen or more wild Ingins, painted like heathens. 

‘‘Crack ! went a rifle-shot tearin’ all the leaves 
of the trees around Old Buck, and sputterin’ in 
the creek tother side of him. You’d better be- 
lieve the old feller didn’t stay to count’em that 
time, not he. Grabbin’ up his young bar, hé 
would n’t let ’em have that ef he could help it, 
and slingin’ old scalp’em over his shoulder, he 
broke off in a run, and the way he did make the 
dirt, and the leaves, and the grass fly, was a 
a little astonishin’ to the Ingins, I tell ye.” 

Uncle Zack stopped abruptly here, and ap- 
peared to relapse into a sort of spiritual ecstasy. 
His eyes sparkled with excitement. His great 
expanded chest heaved like the billows of the 
ocean. He clutched his fingers and leaned 
eagerly forward, as though watching some invi- 
sible pursuit, seeing with the eyes of the soul, 
but with the organs of the flesh heeding nothing. 

I recalled his wandering faculties by a question. 
‘¢ Did the Indians pursue him?” 

He started as though just awakened from a 
mesmeric trance, looked vacantly into my eyes, 
in seemingly bewildered astonishment, and by an 
effort of the will and a gasp of the lungs, he 
returned to himself. 

‘<Q yes, yes sir!” replied the old fellow with 
emphatical animation. ‘‘Why, by the holies, 
what have I been doin’ for the last ten minutes? 
This old knowledge-box of mine (tapping his 
head familiarly,) ’aint sartinly gittin’ cracked. 
Seems to me, Ginral, I was dreamin’. How long 
has it been since I quit talking ?” 

‘‘Three or four minutes,” said I carelessly. 
‘*O you were only in a kind of mental trance— 
nothing alarming—very often fall into one my- 
self. Mere absent-mindedness—nothing more.” 





‘* And what in the dickens is that?” 

‘*Why,” answered I, musingly, puzzled to 
know how I could explain it to Uncle Zack, ‘it’s 
when the thinking machine gets on a spree and 
turns a somerset or two, while we are not watch- 
ing it.” The explanation was satisfactory. 

‘‘7 understand you,” said Uncle Zack. 

‘* Well, about the Ingins, as soon as they seed 
Old Buck grab up that ar little varmint and cut 
dirt, why, as a nateral consequence, they takes 
after him, yellin’ and screechin’ like half-dead 
wild-cats. ’T'was enough to shake the leaves off 
the trees—sich howlin’. Made the young squir- 
rels jump off the top branches and nearly break 
their necks, so Old Buck said to me afterward. 
It pushed the old hoss mightily to keep ahead of 
"em, for they was fresh, ye see, and he was 
rather fagged at fust. Howsomever he done his 
best, and run like the devil had been ater him 
with a long pole.” 

‘* Now Old Buck—I forgot to tell ye—knowed 
whar a cave was, near about whar he was run- 
nin’, and so he was a tryin’ his best to git up to 
a little patch o’ paw-paw bushes that was grow- 
in’ near by, and by dodgin’ behind these he thot 
he could slip into the cave afore the Ingins could 
see him. So at last when he ’d run himself pretty 
nigh down, he coms up to the bushes—gave a 
quick dodge—jumped to one side—and jest be- 
fore him was the mouth of the cave, staring out 
like a great big funnel. 

‘‘Old Buck jumps down into it, blessin’ the 
Lord for makin’ caves in this airth of ourn—par- 
ticlarly in sich convenient places. Now the mouth 
o’ this yer cave was jest big enough to let one 
man in ata time and no more. So; as soon as 
Old Buck got in safe, he turned a big rock up 
against the mouth, big enough to keep a man 
out, but not so tight fittin’ as to keep the ar from 
gittin in at the same time, The old feller ater 
doin’ this loaded up old scalp’em, and sot her 
down leanin’ agin the rock, and thinks he, ‘I’m 
safe now, sartin.’ Old Buck told me aterwards 
that he panted like a scared deer—so near out 
o’ breath, you know, ginral. 

‘* Ater waitin’ a few minits he heerd the Ingins 
come runnin’ up, makin’ the dry branches crackle 
under their moccasins. They all commenced 
jabberin’ about, but as he didn’t know nothin’ 
about Ingin grammar, why of course he could n’t 
tell what they was sayin’. He told me though 
he never afore heerd sich mutterin’ and cussin 
in all his born days. At last they happened to 
see the hole; one of ’em let out a tremendous. 
whoop! ugh! ugh! and jumped down toward 
the mouth o’ the cave, but Old Buck he was 
watchin’, and when red-skin got in the right 
range of old scalp ’em, he blazed away, and the 
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Ingin staggered once or twice like a drunken fel- 
ler, and then pitched headforemost—dead ! 

‘* Well, the other Ingins was cautious ater this 
how they came near the mouth o’ the cave, and 
all commenced jabberin’ among themselves agin. 
While they was a talkin’ among ’emselves Old 
Buck seed somethin’ come runnin’ down into the 
hole—somethin’ red, and hot, and smokin’— 
drippin’ down slowly, and sez he, ‘I wonder what 
itis?’ So he jest stooped down and teched his 
hand in it, and he told me aterward he thot he 
would give up the ghost right away.” 

** And what was it?” I inquired eagerly. 

‘* The dead Ingin’s blood! drippin’ and fallin’ 
down on Old Buck like spirit water! 

‘* But they did n’t give him much time to think 
about gittin skeerd at dead blood; for they soon 
raised a smoke, and collectin’ all the dry brush 
and rotten limbs they could find, commenced 
buildin’ a fire to smoke him out. Now the old fel- 
ler had n’t thot o’ this atall. Here he was, cooped 
up in a hole like a minx, and these darned cow- 
ardly hell-cats goin’ to make bacon out of him. 
Human natur’ couldn’t stand it. The old feller 
was bilein hot; and so he jest loaded up his old 
rifle and stickin’ out he blazed away. But as he 
could n’t see the red-skins, of cowse he jest wasted 
his ammunition and got no game.- Ingins all 
hollered and laughed at the old chap, thinkin’ 
how nice they ’d got him now. 

‘¢Soon as the dry brush begin to burn they 
took it and pitched it down to the mouth of the 
cave, and then piled leaves and every thing they 
could git on it to raise a smoke. Pretty soon 
the smoke begin to 00ze down into the cave, and 
Old Buck he begun to feel a little sort o’ oncum- 
furtable. So he commenced lookin’ round and 
seein’ the cave was monstrous big, and looked as 
if it run considerable way under the ground—as 
soon as the smoke got too hard to stand, he 
kinder retreated back, fust stoppin’ up the mouth 
as well as he could, to keep the Ingins from fol- 
lerin him. Well, he kept retreatin’ and the smoke 
kept follerin up, and the Ingins on the outside 
yellin’, whoopin’ and dancin’ like young devils 
on a splurge, and the old hoss began to feel a 
kinder low sperited. Settin down on a great big 
rough rock ’way back in the dark part of the 
cave, where the water kept drippin’ from the 
roof, and the lizards (ther’ was lots of ’em in 
there) kept jumpin’ and skippen about like young 
spring squirrels; sometimes creepin’ up Old 
Buck’s leggins and craulin on his shoulders, 
stickin’ ther noses in his ears and then runnin’ 
off agin. O,I tell ye, ’t was dreadful to hear 
him talk about it. Make yer flesh creep all over, 
guyner. The old hoss thot that Ais last bar-hunt 
was over in this world, and he begun to think 





about bein’ good afore he ‘moved out o’ his 
lodgin’ house.’ 

‘‘ Then he shet his eyes and tried to say over 
to himself the Lord’s prayer. Well, he done 
that all right and nice enough, and jest when he + 
opened his eyes agin, he saw somethin’ glimmer 
in the darkness away off in another direction in 
the cave. Jest locked like astar in a dark rainy 
night when the wind blows the clouds away. 
Up jumps Old Buck, thankin’ the Lord for this, 
and he follows the somethin’ that looks like a 
star. Over rocks layin’ all about the cave-floor, 
and down gullies, and through the drippin’ and 
past the lizards—sometimes losein sight o’ the 
star, and then agin comin’ up to it bigger and 
brighter than ever. 

** At last he come clar up to it, and saw that 
it was another way of gittin into the cave—kind 
0’ back door entrance, and jest the opposite side 
of the hill from whar the Ingins was a waitin’ to 
see him come sneekin’ out like a possum out of 
a holler log. ‘Guess I’ll fuyle ’em this time,’ 
ses Old Buck, talkin’ to himself—kinder ’lilly- 
quizen, I bleeve the larned folks call it.” 

‘‘ Yes—soliloquizing you mean.” 

“That’s um, ginral, but my tongue’s so thick 
I can’t git around it. Well, Old Buck he was a 
doin’ this when he found the back door out 0’ 
this here cave. Ses he, ‘Now, Old Buck, you 
better wait till it gits dark afore you venture out 
o’ here.’ But when he come to think about it, 
this wouldn’t do. ’Case the Ingins might git 
tired waitin’, and break in at the other side; so 
he pokes his head out, and not seein’ any thing 
stirrin’, he crauls out complete. 

‘* Lookin’ cautiously round, to see if thar was 
any Ingins dodgin’ about, and not seein’ any, he 
takes to his heels, and knowin’ the direction of 
his cabin, soon lands at home safe and sound. 
His cabin bein’ about three or four miles from 
the cave. 

‘* After gittin thar he sends word to Bill Saaler 
and Pete Moropem to come over to him as quick 
as lightnin’ and leg-bones could carry ’em, for 
ther wos Ingins about! Well, Bill and Pete they 
was always in for any thing o’ this kind, so they 
shouldered up their fire-arms and breaks off for 
Old Buck’s cabin. 

‘«‘ «How many is thar?’ said they. ‘Quick, tell 
us quick, old hoss.’ 

‘¢Old hoss did tell ’em quick, and they all loaded 
up and started for the cave. When they come 
pretty nigh they all dodged down among the 
paw-paw bushes, and crawlin’ up like wild-cats, 
soon come in sight of the smoke. Crawlin’ a 


little nigher, they saw five great big strappin’ 
cut-throats, kickin’ up their heels and hollerin’ 
like they was all drunk. 
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‘«* Lay low, now, and don’t fire till I give the 
word,’ sez Old Buck. Pete and Bill both tuk his 
advice and laid low. 

«¢¢ Now, Pete, you draw your bead on that chap 
. with the yaller spot on his forehead. Bill, you 
take that one with the blue cheeks, and I’ll take 
the one with the white ring on his nose.’ 

‘Well they all done this—pulled their triggers, 
and ater the smoke clared away, over tumbled 
all three of the Ingins, dead as hammers. 

‘’Tother two cut dirt, and the way they did 
streak it through them Kaintuckee woods was 
really alarmin’. Old Buck, and Pete, and Bill, 
took ater ’em, but ’t was all nonsense, could n’t 
no more ketch them than ye could ketch a 
deer. 





‘‘No sir-ee—they crossed the Ohio that night, 
and was at Chillicothe by next day, I’ll be 
bound.” 

‘¢ And is that the conclusion?” said I to Uncle 
Zack. 

‘¢ Yes, Ginral, that’s all, and it’s all true as 
gospel. Yew jest ax anybody ef it aint. I know 
nobody wont doubt my voracity, they wont that, 
if they know what’s what.” 

I rang the-bell. Peter entered bowing obse- 
quiously. ‘Bring in the brandy and ice-water, 
Peter. You feel dry I’ve no doubt, Uncle Zack?” 

‘s Y-e-s, a little sorter.” 

I came to the same conclusion after seeing how 
strangely the brandy, and a very little of the 
water evaporated. 
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SONG OF THE COSSACK. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


In the following, Beranger takes the sentiment impressed on Europe, for the last half century, by the growing power 


of the Czar, and sets it to music, 


Napoleon said Europe would be republican or Cossack in fifty years; and the Freneh 


lyrist, a man always attached to the Napoleonic ideas, seeing no sign of republicanism, in that time of the Bourbons, made 


Df his mind for the other alternative. 
oO 


With something of the same feeling which, in 1832, made him invite the comet 


that year to squelch—as Carlyle would say—the destinies of a world which was growing too old, he contemplates a 
vast raid of the Cossack pulks, and the kings and priests of the more southerly parts put out of the way in a summary 


and savage manner. 


At this moment, that Chant—one of the best of his lyrics—would have an interest for any of our 





readers who may have been for some time mentally campaigning at Kalafat, in @ fez, and wondering the French eagles 
were not coming up. It will be perceived that Beranger has not perfectly understood the character of that slow, heredi- 
tary Russian advance; for he represents the Cossack in the old Hunnish style, as an enemy not alone of civilization, 
but Christianity—a fellow who would 
Burn the churches, kill the priests, 
And give the relics to the flames. 
The Cossack of Nicholas is the supporter of both sceptre anid cross; and though he may have no.objection to trample 
the people, he carries the Greek labarum on his flag—in Luders’ division especially—and does not want to put down 
kings, unless they stand before his lance—and then, God save them. The Cossack, in fact, is your only Crusader of the 
nineteenth century. All this makes a striking difference—as great as that between this version and the origina}. But, 
at all events, our Cossack lavolts and carocles with fine barbaric effect, and we shall follow his tracks, as,we may— 


holding on, of course, to the tailof the centaury. Our only chance is in the mother tongue, which, as a verse or prose 
vehicle, was always superior to the language of the Gauls. 


CHANT DU COSAQUE. 


Viens, mon coursier, noble ami du Cosaque, ete. 


Ho, gallant old comrade, my courser, come forth, 

For the trumpets are sounding to horse, through the north! 
Untiring to pillage, intrepid to charge, 

Give wings to destruction in speeding at large. 

Though gold on thy rein and thy saddle be none, 

As the price of our exploits much more shall be won. 
Neigh proudly, my charger, my comrade and trust, 

And trample those peoples and kings to the dust! 


I have leveled my lance, and full soon shall go down 
Before it the glory of Crosier and Crown. 

Neigh proudly, my charger, my comrade and trust, 
And trample those peoples and kings to the dust! 


I saw the tall form of a Giant; he cast 

His war-kindling glance on our bivouacs, and past: 
“My reign recommences!” I heard it aloud, 

And a war-axe was waved to the west in the cloud! 
*Twas the shade of stern Attila—deathless old Hun, 
Thy voice and behest are obeyed by thy son. 

Neigh proudly, my cHarger, my comrade and trust, 
And trample those peoples and kings to the dust! 


Peace leaves thee my guide, as she turns her to go, 

And the time-honored barriers of Europe lie low; 

Bear me on to those treasures my hands would embrace; 
Let us rest on the homes of the Arts, for a space. 
Return to that Seine, the rebellious, whose banks 

Have twice seen the waters run red from thy fianks. 
Neigh proudly, my charger, my comrade and trust, 

And tramplé those peoples and kings to the dust! 


All the splendor which Europe so boasts at this hour, 

All the knowledge which quickly shall cease to be power, 
Shall be lost in the dust-clouds impetuously whirled 

By thy hot hoofs aloft, as we ride through the world. 
Come, take thy new march, come efface, without pause, 
Fanes, palaces, manners, remembrances, laws. 
Neigh proudly, my charger, my comrade and trust, 
And trample those peoples and kings to the dust! 


Priests, nobles and princes, beleaguered about 

By the long-suffering millions, ery dolefully out— 
They say to us, “Come, be our masters, and we, 
That we still may be tyrants, your vassals will be!” 





W. D. 
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OR SPRING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Four miles up the mountain, on the fertile 
and well-cultivated highland, was the residence 
to which Mr, Devlin had returned after a year’s 
absence. 

In an upper room of the house sat the house’s 
owner at the close of an April day. 

The chamber was filling with shadows—only 
above the mantel spread a broad band of golden 
light, reflected from the western sky, from which 
the sun had disappeared but now. Two pictures 
hung in the midst of this light, on which the 
eyes and thoughts of the gentleman were fixed. 
One was a colored engraving, that to the right, 
and bore the name Curistine. The picture to 
the left had never been engraved, excepting in 
the memory of Devlin, and it was perceptible 
now to no eye but his own. He saw it with per- 
fect distinctness as he gazed upon the wall. The 
portrait of Christine had only been unpacked that 
day from the case in which it had remained month 
after month. The roll of silken cord from which 
he had cut the loops that suspended the frame- 
lay upon the floor beside his chair; the box from 
which it was taken stood near by, and the pack- 
ing cotton was strewn about. 

Lost in his gaze and meditations, the person at 
the chamber door rapped twice before he was 
heard, then recognizing Paul Tintoret’s knock, 
without changing his position, or removing his 
eyes, Mr. Devlin said ‘‘ come in.” 

‘‘Come and see Christine’s portrait,” said he, 
as Paul closed the door behind him. ‘Is it like 
her? When will you be ready to go to work at 
the monument?” 

These remarks were uttered one after another 
while Paul stood before the mantel looking at the 
picture. At the mention of the word monument 
he started back in confusion, and began picking 
up the silken cord and packing cotton, but until 
he had removed from the room all traces of this 
litter he made no reply. He was so taken by 
surprise that he was in a tumult. ‘‘The monu- 
ment for my Christine, you know,” said Mr. Devy- 
lin. ‘I reserved the work until I was certain 
Ac- 


you would do both it and yourself justice. 
cording to all accounts the time has come.” 


38 





Paul, in a transport of delight at these words, 
could say nothing; he attempted no speech, but 
caught up Mr. Devlin’s hand and kissed it. 

‘¢Have you the slab of marble I left at your 
shop last year, unpacked?” asked Mr. Devlin 
calmly, apparently not in the least degree moved 
by Paul’s emotion. 

‘‘It is just where you left it—never has been 
touched, sir.” 

‘¢ Very well—you remember I brought it for her 
monument. I will be down to-morrow, and call 
at your shop; then we will see about it. If you 
have time we will set about the work at once.” 

Watching the glowing face of the young fellow 
he addressed, the austute speaker fancied that he 
read the secret of its joy, and a shade of dis- 
pleasure crossed his handsome forehead. But he 
was mistaken. He read it not at all—not one 
thought of the many its changeful expressions 
indicated. Presently Paul, recollecting himself, 
said with some confusion— 

“TI forgot—Dr. Mitchell is below sir.” 

‘(Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Devlin rising— 
‘*show him up at once.” 

With one more glance at the portrait Paul 
bowed himself out of the room, thinking, said 
Devlin as the door closed behind him—thinking 
no doubt of triumphs and Fillan’s daughter. 
But that was his mistake; for the reflection up- 
permost in Paul’s mind as he went was Bernice, 
‘the poor little pagan shall come up to see her 
angel,” was the form that his thought took. 

‘‘You need not speak of what I asked you to 
the other day,” said Paul to the doctor, as he led 
the way up the staircase to Mr. Devlin’s room. 
‘‘T have settled that myself—I’ve no desire to go 
away yet awhile.” To which Mitchell could not, 
for lack of time, make reply, for the last whis- 
pered word had hardly escaped Paul, when he 
opened the door of the apartment, and Mr. Dev- 
lin came forward to meet his visitor. 

Mr. Eminence Devlin was a handsome, well- 
preserved person of middle age, distinguished for 
his bland voice, winning smile, courteous man- 
ners, as well as for great talent in managing 
business affairs. He was an extensive railroad 


'| contractor, as well as the proprietor of the large 
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estate up in these highlands, where he resided | case, reaching from floor to ceiling, filled with 


a few weeks in each year; a man to whom a 
portion of the world, including himself, attached 
a good deal of importance. His property was 
immense. The coal mines of this estate, once in 
the possession of the collier, Paul Tintoret’s 
father, in years of good management yielded a 
large income; the lime-kilns were very profitable; 
every acre which belonged to this portion of Dev- 
lin’s estate gave evidence of interhal wealth; 
and beside, he was one of those men who are 
born to be rich—he had the magic touch which 
transmutes dross to gold. 

The room he occupied, into which Dr. Mitchell 
was ushered, was of small dimensions—not 
larger than the doctor’s office—but there was a 
vast difference between the apartments. It was 
sufficiently small for the study of one who wished 
to have his books drawn closely around him; but 
also of comfortable dimensions for a man who 
was no student, and had bought his library for 
other purposes than his own amusement. It was 
tastefully decorated, as if with the intent to 
please one who delighted in graceful decoration. 
Ten years ago the room, furnished precisely as 
now, had another occupant beside himself—the 
person of the lady whose likeness Paul had 
looked upon for the first time this day—the angel 
Christine. Since her death no person beside the 


master of the house, and Paul Tintoret, and the. 


housekeeper, had been admitted to that room. 
But significant, inevitable fact! Dr. Mitchell on 
his first visit found an entrance there, which was 
strange, or would have seemed so to us, did we 
not know the friendly feeling existing between 
these persons, who had passed at a step all the 
bounds of formality, greeting each other with 
the ardor and faith of sworn allies. 

The walls of the apartment were covered with 
a satin paper, whose colors, ruby, white, and sil- 
ver, were disposed in a graceful pattern of flowery 
columns. Over the mantel was the‘tinted litho- 
graphic likeness—upon the mantel a watch-stand 
in which was a lady’s watch, Christine’s watch, 
‘unwound. The hands pointed at nine o’clock—at 
that hour in this room, ten years ago, she died. 
On either side of the mantel were superb vases 
of Bohemian glass, on the floor a Brussels’ carpet, 
ruby, white, and green; the windows were shaded 
by richly embroidered muslin drapery, from the 
snowy folds of which hung a basket of terra- 
cotta ware, intended for flowers, but they were 
unfilled, and had been since the death of Chris- 
tine. Both windows, the southern and western, 
commanded a wide prospect, looking down upon 
the garden and afar over fertile plains to the 
woods which screened the mine works. 

Between these windows stood'a large book- 





showily-bound works of a not very profound or 
solid character. They were chiefly books of 
poetry, travel, and romance. A heavy mahogany 
table covered with red cloth, on which were two 
portfolios filled with engravings, two embroidered 
ottomans, and two arm-chairs, in. one of which 
Mr. Devlin was seated, completed the furniture 
of the room. 

Here in perfect seclusion a few weeks of each 
summer were spent, in examining his affairs in 
detail, in making his plans and refreshing him- 
self with the quiet. 

The house was kept in a habitable condition 
the year round by the residence of the woman 
who, eleven years ago, undertook its manage- 
ment under the supervision of its young mistress. 
Year in and out since that time Mrs. Wands had 
remained there in charge. The gardens of the 
place were under the sole supervision of Paul 
Tintoret. An overseer had charge of the mine- 
works, and the farm-land was superintended by 
an intelligent cultivator. All these persons were 
calculated to fill their places to their own ad- 
vantage and that of Mr. Devlin. During their 
reign no difficulty had ever arisen in any part 
of the estate, until the recent trouble among the 
miners which had brought Mr. Devlin home some 
weeks earlier than he had intended to come. 
And already with his customary dispatch he had 
reduced affairs into quiet and order again, and 
had now sufficient leisure for whatever interest 
should present itself. 

Narrow as the sphere he now filled might seem 
to a man of the world like him, it was far from 
devoid of interest. The young physician now 
sitting in bis study, tasting his wine, looking at 
his engravings, speaking so well, and listening so 
flatteringly, interested Mr: Devlin—so also did 
Paul Tintoret—so also did Pauline Fillan, whose 
loveliness he had been contrasting with that of 
Christine, and that of the other picture, hidden 
from the light, hanging alone ‘‘on memory’s 
wall.” 

Already he was thinking of repeatiag his call 
at the schoolmaster’s house, and suffering be- 
side, many another disconnected thoughts, that 
had to do with these quiet people, to wander 
freely through his mind, thinking, too, that he 
would like to hear the story of young Mitchell, 
and that with such appliances of social comfort 
as he had now found in Briarton, he should 
be able to get through very tolerably with 
a few weeks of retirement from more active 
scenes. 

In busy chat, Walter humorously portraying 
the scenes and incidents of village life with which 
he was identified, and Mr. Devlin in turn un- 
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folding the broad chart where the wide sphere 
occupied and influenced by himself was mapped 
with unmistakable accuracy and definiteness— 
the afternoon wore away, every moment intensi- 
fying and deepening the effect produced upon 
Mitchell in his first interview with his host. This 
was no ordinary career of friendship on which he 
had entered—the marks that indicated its growth 
imprinted themselves too deeply in his affections 
ever to be eradicated—he revered the handsome, 
commanding, successful man of the world—for 
success was in this case, said he to himself, only 
one evidence of power—he admired Devlin, 
and more, he loved him with a love equal to 
Paul Tintoret’s, which had grown and strength- 
ened through many years. Quite as blindly also, 
though he might have imagined it an altogether 
different affair, arising from a more intelligent 
appreciation. 

With his first impressions deepened and inten- 
sified, I repeat, the doctor brought his visit, with 
the darkening night, to a close; and when he 
rode homeward down the rugged mountain road, 
under a heaven bright with stars, he went cheerily, 
with the aspect and the consciousness of one 
whose life has been quickened, strengthened, and 
elevated by a great and joyful thought. 

The world is to every soul, we know, what 
that soul decides to make it. A dark chaos to 
the blind—to the deaf it is all mute: but the see- 
ing eye beholds, attests its light—the hearing 
ear detects its harmony. 

"Mitchell had, as it were, been newly born into 
life, as well as some others of our story, whose 
experience had been heretofore contracted beyond 
comparison with his. 

Bernice Atherton had her angel looming from 
the very blackness of darkness, crowned with 
light and radiant with hope and promise. And 
it was this angel—this surety of resurrection, 
and not Mrs. Tassie, nor yet the tyrannical Jep, 
that stood acknowledged by her, and most con- 
sciously felt by her. 

Paul had his profession and the love of it, 
which gave the most vivid coloring to his life, 
and left him secured from the power of any 
actual permanent evil. It was a fair world to 
him, full of sunlight—yes, though Paul had had 
his disappointments. Though his poor old mo- 
ther died before he had brought to pass any one 
of his proud prophecies—though the prospect 
which had beguiled him through many a year of 
patient labor seemed still as distant as when he 
first set out on his journey of endeavor, though 
the very preciousness of another hope, which he 
sometimes dared to scan, cherished in the most 
sacred sanctuary of his heart, made him, when 





he scanned it, astonished and fearful. 
fair bright world to him. 

And Mr. Devlin, what had he? Riches assu- 
redly, which set in meaner light than ever the 
straitened circumstances of those with whom he 
was now associated. He had besides, Hrmsexr, 
the embodiment of stocks, and lands, and mines, 
and kilns, his respectable person, and honorable 
name, his knowledge of the world, and his pro- 
jects, his influence with monied men and beg- 
gars. He had sailed over fair seas and met no 
storm—Jjourneyed through lands and encountered 
no earthquake, He has taken the world cordially 
by the hand—he has proved it a capital fellow, a 
first-rate friend of his. 

He has beside these things, memories, a store 
of them. But somehow, the inmost significance 
of every fact that he has had to do with in his 
life, has escaped him; and this, if not his fault is 
his calamity. 

He sits in his study and calculates. He walks 
about his grounds and contrives this and that 
improvement. He writes letters, plans journeys, 
thinks of Paul and the doctor, and Pauline. 
Each and all would be surprised to know how 
frequently they are the subjects of the great 
man’s contemplation. His life is what he makes 
it. Not by any means a barren dead affair, 
quite the reverse; yet none would convict him 
of a very frequent converse with angelic powers. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Saturday following Paul’s meeting with 
the ‘little pagan,” as he invariably called her 
when he thought and when he spoke of her—and 
often he thought and often he spoke of her—Ber- 
nice, perceiving that Oliver was making prepa- 
rations to go down to Briarton, ventured, though 
he was not in the most gentle mood, to ask him 
if she might accompany him—for though she 
had not the slightest hope that he would comply, 
yet the strangeness of the request, she thought, 
would not strike him as so absurd, and so 
wonderful the second time that she should urge it. 
She knew that he would refuse to-day, but, he 
might comply to-morrow ! 

‘*Don’t you see I’m going myself?” said Oli- 
ver to her, gruffly, looking back at Bernice as he 
prepared to go out. The reply he made settled 
the point, according to his way of thinking. 

‘* To-morrow, then, may I go?” she asked. 

‘What for to-morrow? To-morrow’s Sun- 
day.” ; 

‘‘Nothing. Only I thought I’d like to go.” 

‘‘Oh, you did, Getting religious, may be.” 

Bernice blushed scarlet. Oliver surveyed her 


It was a 


with his keen little eyes—he was confirmed in 
his belief that the charge he had brought was 
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true—but the belief, if it had any effect, seemed 
to make him only the more lenient. 

«Wait till to-morrow comes,” said he; ‘it 
will be time enough to talk about it then.” 

All that day Bernice seemed to remain in an 
entranced state, oblivious to all that was going 
on about her. She was thinking continually of 
to-morrow, and of what she would do if she could 
only get down to the village—if she could only 
get a glimpse of Paul and Pauline. All day she 
thought of these things, and at night, when 
asleep in her garret, she dreamed about them. 

Sunday dawned a bright, warm day, and Ber- 
nice was up long before sunrise, putting all 
things to rights in the house, and getting ready 
for breakfast, so that when Mrs. Tassie came 
into the kitchen, to her surprise she found the 
meal almost prepared. 

During the breakfast Bernice said scarcely a 
word, which confirmed Oliver still more in his 
belief that the child was “getting religious” — 
yes! that supposition accounted entirely for the 
quiet for which she had been remarkable during 
the past days; it accounted for the effort she 
seemed to be making to live at peace with Jep, 
and to serve his woman to the utmost of her 
ability. It was a good thing that she was getting 
religious, he thought as he looked at Bernice 
and read the question of her wishful eyes. But 
he said nothing about her going to the village, 
and when her work was finished, and she went 
and stood leaning against Oliver’s chair, he still 
said not a word. Neither did she. 

Oliver was asleep. He always slept with his 

eyes wide open. And not only so, but he always 
knew what was going on around him, and some- 
times he went so far as to take his part in the 
conversation that happened to be in progress, if 
conversation the manner of talk of which the 
members of that house were capable might be 
called. 
’ And he knew now that Bernice was hovering 
near bim—and the reason why she did so he 
also knew. Usually when her housework was 
done Bernice went away out of sight—up into 
her garret, or down to the kiln—but she was 
waiting now to hear him say that she might go 
to Briarton. But still he spoke not; it was 
easier for her, impatient as she felt, to wait 
there, until he should give his consent to the 
request made yesterday, than it was for him to 
speak it. She had learned the lesson of com- 
pliance with necessity, but he had never learned 
the hard lesson of just government, and did not 
know how to exercise authority. 

It was getting late in the morning—almost nine 
o’clock—and in the days when Mrs. Tassie used 
to go down to the village to church, as Bernice 





well remembered, she always set out long before 
this hour. But still Oliver slept on and said 
nothing. The sun shone brighter and brighter, 
softly the west wind moved the forest branches 
covered with tender young leaves; there were a 
thousand bird-songs on the air, but he had no 
eyes or ears for such things, he would not waken 
and say ‘‘go.” She stooped beside him, her 
breath was upon his cheek, he felt it, but he 
never stirred. Presently she heard Jasper com- 
ing; he was in the woods imitating, which he 
could do very cleverly, the voice of a bird—he 
was at a distance, but the sound of his voice 
came nearer and nearer. If he came in before she 
had his father’s consent, she might then as well 


give up all hope of going to Briarton that day— 


for if she went Jep, with or without leave, would 
insist on following her, and so the pleasure of the 
day would vanish. He went with her the last 
time, three years ago, and Bernice then declared 
that she would never go to the village again if it 
must be with him . . . and now he was coming! 

She moved about the room; and, at last—at 
last, either the noise she made, or the shadow of 
her person crossing and recrossing his face, or, 
which is more probable, the touching patience 
the child had manifested for so long a time, 
awakened, or rather aroused Oliver—his eyes 
fell on the clock, he rubbed them, as if he could 
not believe what they told him, and looked at 
Bernice. 

‘‘Why aint you off if you’re going?” said 
he. 

** May I go?” 

‘*Didn’t I say yes yesterday ?” 

Bernice did not stop to argue that point, but 
ran from the room up the steep ladder into the 
garret where she slept. Her toilet was quickly 
made there. She was at no loss to choose her 
appareling—arrayed in her black dress, which 
she had quite outgrown, and the clumsy shoes, 
and the straw hat which also would have done 
much better for a person whose cranium had a 
less fine development than hers, inasmuch as it 
was a protection for her neck rather than her 
face. Thus arrayed, she hastened down the lad- 
der, and out of the house, and along the rocky 
path, looking neither to the right nor left, for 
she was in mortal fear of encountering Jasper, 
and she never paused till she was out of sight of 
the house and its inmates. 

Down the mountain-path she sped, like an 
antelope, until she came to the Burgess cabin. 
It was barely possible that Tim and his mother 
might not yet have gone. But if they had she 
had resolved that she would go on alone to Briar- 
ton, for Paul was there, and then perhaps she 
would get a glimpse of Pauline. So she went on 
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as if life and death depended on the haste she made. © 
All was quiet about the Burgess cabin—the 
door closed—the windows shut—the white cur- 
tains drawn. This she saw while yet a good 
way up the mountain, but also she saw a faint 
curling line of smoke ascending from the ch‘=. 
ney, and so perhaps they were not gone. She 
tried the latch as she went up to the house. The 
door was not fastened—it opened at her touch, 
the great, heavy door, as if she were a magician. 
Tim’s mother was at home—she sat in a rocking- 
chair before the stove, wrapped in a shawl, and 
a cotton comfortable—sick with a cold, so that 
she could not go out. 

‘‘I’m sorry,” she said, when Bernice made 
known her business, ‘‘ but go you on, child. It’s 
a pity, but I’m glad you’re going. It’s time you 
went reg’lar, as I was saying to Tim t’other 
day. Hurry along, he’s not been long gone. 
May be you’ll get up with him. But—here, 
wait a minute.” 

Bernice was all impatience, and she waited 
the minute on the door-sill, looking wistfully 
down the mountain road, while Tim’s mother 
got up and took from a drawer, her treasure- 
house of finery, a red, folded shawl, and laid it 
over the child’s shoulders. 

‘‘There, wear that,” said she, ‘‘it makes you 
look cranky. I wore it myself every summer 
after I was married till my man died, but there 
aint a spot or wrinkle onit. So mind, and be 
careful. I declare; how smart you look! You 
can leave it here when you come back. Now 
hurry along, and hark to what the minister says. 
And be sure you listen when Tim plays the 
organ—you never heard any thing like that.” 

Bernice stood ready to start, and fly out of 
sight, the instant the last word fell from the 
woman’s lips—but though in a delirium of excite- 
ment fully equal to that of any lady, ‘‘dressed to 
death,” that Broadway or Chestnut street ever 
looked at, though she hurried along at such a 
rate, nothing of Tim was to be seen. When she 
reached the village street, Bernice slackened her 
pace, and walked very slowly—it looked so de- 
serted—there was no bell ringing—everybody 
had gone to church, and now she was not quite 
decided as to whether she should go or not. It 
was so long a time since she had been at church, 
what should she do with herself if she went? If 
she could only see Tim she might go up into the 
gallery with him, that was what she would have 
done if Tim’s mother had been going, for Mrs. 
Burgess sat in the gallery somewhere near the 
organ, that she might look with her own proud, 
motherly eyes, on Tim while he was doing his 
part of the music. But about the gallery Ber- 
nice knew nothing. 





Still she went on, though it was ata snail’s 
pace now rather than the antelope’s. 

Long she waited on the church steps before 
she ventured to look in—but at length, while 
the organ was playing, and the people were 


‘ singing, and her anxiety to see and hear became 


uncontrollable, she stepped forward from the 
porch and looked within the open door. 

There were, notwithstanding the deserted 
aspect of the village street, but a few persons 
assembled in the church; near the door were 
many vacant pews, and at the first glance Baer- 
nice thought that she would go into one of these. 
But her courage gave way, she stopped, and then 
went back into the porch, to consider that point. 

Just as she did so a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and a voice said—‘‘ Oh! oh!” 

Well she knew that whisper. Jasper had fol- 
lowed her—he was there! She turned and saw 
him; there he stood, with the ugly, malignant 
grin on his dark face, and with a shudder she 
felt and shrunk from the heavy hand he laid 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘ How splendid we are!” 
said he, lifting a corner of the borrowed shawl. 
So, though she had come so far, not even in this 
sacred place, and on this holy day, might she be 
free from the vile influences of his presence! 

Without a word, but a despairing sort of re- 
signation in her face, Bernice drew the red shawl 
around her, and went and sat down on the lowest 
step of the gallery stair. She would hear the 
music at least, and he would not dare to talk in 
that place; if he did, for there were few things 
he would not dare, the people would come out 
frem the church and send him away—so that, no 
matter what might subsequently follow, she 
should at least have an hour to herself in the 
church. : 

All these things passed in an instant through 
her mind, and during that same instant Paul 
Tintoret, who had spied her from his seat in the 
gallery when she looked in at the church-door, 
came down, and without a word took her by the 
hand and led her up the stairs. 

Bernice was so rejoiced when she saw Paul, 
that she quite forgot Jasper, and before she could 
think again she had walked through the gallery, 
and was sitting in a pew between Paul and 
Pauline. 

She was certain that it was Pauline the instant 
that her eyes fell upon the young lady, and met 
the glance, so friendly and gentle, directed to- 
ward her as she came. The church was fuil of 


music and full of light, for now the organ was 
being played, and through the arched windows 
looked the shining sun. Bernice was breathing 
the air of Paradise—she seemed to have ‘' passed 
through glory’s morning gate’ when she went 
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through that gallery-door. Never in her expe- 
rience, not even when she dreamed of angels 
in the midst of shining clouds, was there ever 
any thing like to this. 

The minister was in the pulpit, and he prayed 
and read and preached, but, notwithstanding the 
direction and advice of Tim’s mother, not a word 
of all he said heard Bernice, though she sat 
with her hands folded and her eyes fixed on the 
preacher. 

When Bernice was thus unexpectedly taken 
from him, Jasper hesitated as to whether it were 
best for him to follow hér, but finally he con- 
cluded to take his place in one of the vacant 
pews which she had intended to occupy. When- 
ever she had looked that way he was ready to 
meet her glance with grimace and threatening 
gesture. But as long as she sat up there be- 
tween Paul and Pauline, she was safe from him. 

And so she thought of Pauline, the cousin to 
to the angel. Pauline dressed in the beautiful 
white straw bonnet, trimmed with fresh blue rib- 
bons. Pauline in the blue silk dress, with the 
satin bag, worked with silver beads, hanging on 
her arm. All prayer-time, while the heads of 
the congregation were bowed, she sat with bent 
head also, but gazing, gazing on that bag—and 
afterward, when Pauline handed her a book, she 
made good the opportunity of looking at her 
face, which, as she walked along the gallery with 
Paul, she had scarcely dared to do. What a 
quiet face! How lovely and how kind! It was 
an easy thing for Bernice to believe that she was 
related to the angel, as Paul had told her. 

But when the organ was played, and the peo- 
ple sang, Bernice quite forgot even Pauline and 
her neighbor on the left hand, for the music was 
beyong all things, and above all things, beauti- 
ful, that she had ever heard. And that was Tim’s 
doing! but Tim himself was no where in sight— 
an old man in a red wig she saw seated before 
the organ. He was Pauline’s father. 

Might not this little fright of a girl, as Jasper 
called her, and such she felt herself to be now 
more keenly than ever, as she sat between the 
handsome Paul and the more beautiful Pauline, 
might she not be well assured and peaceful this 
happy day, and accept these things as compen- 
sations for the infelicities of her lot ? 

She certainly was very happy while she sat 
there in that quiet place, safe from every annoy- 
ance. After the first uncomfortable half hour 
she lost all recollection of Jasper in other and 
more delightful eontemplations. 

She did not think if the preacher were dull or 
animated—if he spoke wisdom or falsehood, 
truth or foolishness—another voice was preach- 
ing to her with entrancing eloquence of the glow- 





ing beauty of life. And her glad acceptance of 
that truth, the fervor of her instant faith in it, 
made her face to shine; so that Paul, who from 
time to time looked upon her, was astonished at 
the changes that passed over her countenance ; 
and he discovered that there was genuine pathos 
in those large features, that they were adapted 
to a large and grand expression, such an expres- 
sion as pervaded them now, when he was assured 
in his own mind, she was not only thinking of, 
but talking with the angels. 

When the sermon was preached, and the bene- 
diction pronounced, Paul said to Bernice, in a 
loud whisper, 

‘*That is Miss Pauline next you. 
you to go home with us to dinner.” 

This Paul took for granted, and Pauline hear- 
ing the invitation seconded it. 

‘* Wont you come home with us and rest? We 
shall have dinner soon,” said she, for she under- 
stood that this was the little pagan from the 
mountain. 

The child’s head was ina whirl. Her heart 
said yes—yes said her eyes—but her lips said 
‘‘no”—for she thought of Jasper. Looking down 
into the church, however, she saw nothing of 
him. But, doubtless, he would be waiting for 
her in the porch, and so she shook her head. 

‘* You must,” said Paul in reply, as he led the 
way from the gallery. 


She wants 


CHAPTER IX. 

WueEn they had gone down the stairs they 
waited in the porch for Mr. Fillan. Nothing was 
to be seen of Jasper. Bernice thought while 
they stood there, that if they asked her again 
she would say yes, and let the consequences look 
after themselves. So when father Fillan came 
from the gallery, and Pauline took his arm, and 
said ‘‘come,” looking directly at Bernice, and 
Paul extended his hand, Bernice took it, and 
they all wentout together. But as they descended 
the steps, Jasper, who had awaited behind the 
church door, and from a crack therein watched 
all these proceedings, came out and followed 
them. 

‘See here,” said he. He spoke in an, under- 
tone, and no one heard him except Bernice, at 
whose elbow he stood. It was a voice she would 
have distinguished amongst a crowd of tones, 
even if it were weakest and faintest as now. 

She stopped short, byt Paul still held her by 
the hand. 

‘Come with me,” said Jep. It was said in 
his way of making an entreaty. Bernice could 
distinguish the difference between it and his 
savage style of commanding when he had power 
in his own hands. 
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‘‘Who is that?’ demanded Paul, 

“It’s Jasper, Mr. Tassie’s son,” answered 
Bernice. 

‘¢ Where are you going?” demanded the boy. 

‘‘ Down to Mr. Fillan’s,” said Bernice resolutely. 

‘“‘You had better come home,” he replied, 
glancing uneasily from her to Paul—looking as 
if he would like to strike their hands asunder. 

“*T will,” said Bernice; ‘‘but I’m going to 
dinner first.” 

“‘Oh, you are! what do you think mother will 
say, you ape?” said Jep passionately, for he too 
understood the tone of voice in which the said 
these words, when she spoke in such a strain 
she would do what she had declared her intention 
to do. 

‘Your father knows—” 

‘*Come on,” said Paul, cutting short the con- 
versation, and he hurried her away. 

Jasper followed them up the street until they 
went into the lane that led to the schoolmaster’s 
house; then he turned back again in a silent 
rage. Bernice seemed now to have got quite 
beyond him—she had a defender. Paul was 
leading her by the hand! Until Paul and Ber- 
nice entered the lane, not a word was exchanged 
between them—but as soon as Jep turned back 
from following them he spoke. 

‘*So that’s Jep, your playmate ?” 

‘‘Playmate! no he isn’t. He never was. 
hates me?” exclaimed Bernice. 

Paul thought differently. It was any thing but 
hate that he read in the deformity’s looks and 
act—yet he said, 

‘‘There isn’t any love lost between you, I 
guess,” 

‘‘Not much,” said Bernice, looking up with a 
sharp, intelligent glance, that revealed a power 
of penetration beyond her years. 

‘Does he really hate you?” asked Paul, scan- 
ning the girl’s face. 

‘«He says he does, and he tells the truth about 
it, I guess.” 

‘Is he ugly?” 

‘‘He is just what he looks, Mr. Paul.” 

Paul laughed. ‘You are a wise girl,” said he. 
‘“‘It isn’t very hard for me to make up my mind 
about his looks. But he don’t rule you, does he? 
You are not afraid of him ?” 

‘‘Not a bit,” said Bernice resolutely. But she 
looked back as she spoke as if fearful that he 
would follow them. Paul smiled again—the 
word and motion explained exactly the exist- 
ing state of things. She was afraid of Jep, but 
not subject to him. 

‘‘He is every where, when you don’t think— 
just as he was to-day,” said she in answer to his 
smile. 


He 





‘‘T know, a sort of devil,” said Paul. 

Bernice looked as if Paul were not so far 
wrong as he might have been, but she made no 
further reply; and they went in at the gate, and 
up the walk to the steps where Pauline stood 
waiting for them. 

‘‘After dinner,” said she, ‘‘we will walk a 
part of the way up the mountain, shall we, 
Paul?” 

Paul was glad to hear her say that, and he 
thanked her with his eyes for speaking so kindly 
to Bernice, as if she could speak in any other 
way. 

In the house Bernice had a seat by the fire- 
place, next to Mrs. Fillan. When Pauline led her 
to it she dropped down upon the low chair quickly, 
with a sense of deliverance and safety, for never 
had she been so aware of herself as at the mo- 
ment, and from the moment, when she went 
within the cottage door and saw home life as she 
had never, never seen or dreamed of it before. 

All the noon she sat there, saying little in 
answer to the questions asked her—listening to 
the pleasant chat, but looking up into the mild 
face of the invalid, at first with furtive glances, 
but then with one long steadfast gaze, comparing 
the fair, placid countenance of the suffering in- 
valid with the angry Amazonian visage of Mrs. 
Tassie, thinking strange thoughts to herself, over 
and over again, as she glanced from the organist 
to his wife, listening to the light tread of Pau- 
line’s feet as she prepared the dinner—observing 
how clean and comfortable the house was. 

How cheerfully the fire burned upon the 
hearth! what a pleasant light and heat it gave! 
how bright the brass knobs of the andirons were! 
the mantel had no dust, the hearth was swept 
and tidy, the walls were white as if cleansed 
yesterday, or else it never smoked there; and, 
most beautiful of all, in the midst of the comfort 
Pauline’s mother, sitting in her Sunday cap and 
dress—looking so good, so happy, so holy. Her 
face was pale, and her voice weak, but lovely she 
looked to Bernice, who, as she sat with her eyes 
fixed upon her, endeavored to recall the form 
and features of her own mother, and to fancy 
herself Pauline, and that house her home, and 
its order and comfort the result of her own toil 
and perseverance; its peace and blessedness her 
own inheritance. 

She counted their names. There was just the 
number of inmates in this household that there 
was in the old brown hut upon the mountain- . 
side, near the lime-kiln. But to compare each — 
with each was the marvelous thing. Jep with 
Paul! The evil boy who never seemed so evil as 


now in this comparison, with the excellent man. 
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Or herself with Pauline. Or Mrs. Tassie with 
her whose sweet voice said so tenderly, ‘You 
have found a good friend in Paul—he was telling 
me about you the other day;” or little Oliver 
with Mr. Fillan. To be sure the schoolmaster in 
his way was not so very much better looking than 
Oliver in his; but the way itself was better, and 
then the organist, old, and clumsy, and deaf 
though he was, had such kind looks when he 
did look at one, and such pleasant words when 
he did address one—so much careful thought for 
his wife, and then such talk about music. 

In contrast with this home the hut on the 
mountain-side seemed more, like a hell than a 
human habitation. 

No wonder that Paul said Pauline was cousin 
to the angel. Good as they all were, it was 
Pauline who kept things so orderly and clean. 
It was she who was the real sunshine of the 
place. If she were not there neither Paul nor 
Fillan, nor Mrs. Fillan would be what they were, 
nor live as they lived now. 

Bernice made sundry resolutions while she sat 
beside that pleasant fire-side, of which this was 
the sum :—She, herself, would be like Pauline ; 
she would see if some good might not come of 
it—see if the miserable hut up in the mountain 
could not be made more like this fairy cottage 
down in the valley. 

Upon the mantel stood a pitcher of flowers, 
which Paul gathered from Christine’s garden, as 
he called the flower garden of the Devlin place. 
And when he had brought in from the well the 
jug of water for the dinner-table, he took down 
the pitcher from the mantel, and seating himself 
beside his guest, began to point out the several 

~ blossoms, and, when he found how interested she 
was in them, he seemed to be greatly pleased, 
and told her of the habits of some of the rarest 
among them. But they were all rare and splen- 
did to her—she had never seen their like before 
—she had only seen the scentless and ghostly 
mountain flowers, and these were rich in fra- 
grance and gorgeous coloring. Here, too, from 
this flowery portal, a long and splendid vista 
opened, and bright and cheering prospects shone 
in the enchanted distance. These people who 
received her into their world, had wrought 
out for her the fairy fable. Aladdin’s cavern 
was not richer than this Sabbath day, with its 
attending angels, to Bernice Atherton. 

At table she was seated next to Paul. He was 
like a son in the house, and his guest, the poor 
child in whose fortunes he had taken so great an 
interest, was not only entitled to, but she re- 
ceived all respect. 

The man under whose roof she lived was 
known to Fillan, as well as to all the villagers, 


as fighting Oliver, because, though peaceable on 
ordinary occasions, he manifested during every 
political campaign a belligerent, fiery, unmanage- 
able spirit, and his appearance in the village at 
such periods was a signal for dispute, uproar and 
confusion. Mr. Fillan therefore asked some 
questions about Tassie, observing once that Ber- 
nice called him uncle. 

‘‘But he is not my uncle,” she said, adding 
this bit of information gratuitously, when she 
had replied to the question asked. 

‘‘She don’t want to claim relationship, poor 
child,” said Paul aside to Pauline. Whereupon 
Pauline bent forward, and looked through her 
curls at Bernice with great sympathy and pity, 
saying gently in an undertone, ‘poor little 
thing!” 

‘sWhat is the relation?” asked Mr. Fillan, 
laying aside the newspaper and resuming his 
knife and fork, glancing at Bernice as he 
spoke. ‘ 

‘‘There isn’t any; they took me,” said Ber- 
nice, looking at the invalid, which was the near- 
est approach she ventured to make with her eyes 
toward the old schoolmaster. 

«¢ And you have lived there ever since?” said 
he—and having made this remark, he left her to 
the care of the circle, while he took up his paper 
again. 

When dinner was over, and the work of remov- 
ing the fragments and traces of it gone through 
with, and the family had chatted a little while 
together, Mr. Fillan again rubbed his spectacles, 
and took up a book with the jntention of reading 
aloud for his wife’s edification, and the young 
people, according to their plan, made themselves 
ready and went quietly out; Pauline arrayed in 
the same dress that she wore in church when the 
astonished eyes of Bernice first beheld her, only 
she carried not the wonderful bag, a fact which 
the eyes were quick to note and deplore. 

As they emerged from the lane into the street, 
Jasper, who had remained all this while seated 
in the same place at the corner of a high block 
of granite, jumped to the ground from his pedes- 
tal, and followed them. 

‘¢Where are you going now?” he called after 
Bernice. 

‘‘Home,” answered she, without looking at 
him. He followed on after them, and Pauline 
perceiving the child’s agitation from the moment 
that they were joined by this attendant, began to 
talk of other things. 

‘Don’t you think, Paul,” she said, ‘that 
father played with uncommon spirit this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘¢ That was because Bernice was in the church,” 





replied Paul. ‘‘ Bernice is a true musician, I 
P 
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know by the way she watched him while he 
played.” 

“IT didn’t see Tim, though,” said Bernice, 
thus reminded of a fact that had troubled her 
while she sat in the church. 

‘He was back, out of sight,” said Paul. 

There was another thing that had troubled 
Bernice; which was the actual relation existing 
between the friends who walked along the rough 
pathway by her side. Was it true what Mrs. 
Tassie had said about Pauline and Paul? A 
train of thought suggested by this theme, a train 
of whose origin she could not be aware, and 
whose sole legitimate conclusion she was quite 
incapable of reaching; a longing to know what 
the relation actually was, which had a foundation 
deeper than she could know, impelled the ques- 
tion addressed to Pauline— 

‘¢ Are you Paul’s sister?” 

She looked up at Pauline, not at Paul, as she 
asked it. Pauline’s eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and for a moment she did not answer. 
When, in another moment, she turned toward 
Bernice she did not lift her eyes beyond the child 
to him who was walking by her side—perhaps 
there was no meaning in this refraining, but Paul 
did not think so, especially after he heard her 
sweet voice saying with such an earnest tender- 
ness, as if she took pride in the acknowledgment, 
‘*Why yes, I am Paul’s sister.” 

He would have preferred hearing some more 
playful response—her gravity and the sincerity 
of voice with which she had acknowledged him 
for a brother said too much—it seemed as deci- 
sive as the setting of a seal; if he were her bro- 
ther, if that indeed was the point fixed in her 
mind, as it seemed to be from her way of answer- 
ing, why then he might as well be off. Paul 
thought this in a second of time, and in another 
second was blushing scarlet at his thought, and 
wondering at himself why he was not prouder 
than ever before, to hear that gentle acknow- 
ledgment issuing from Pauline’s lips of his near- 
ness, his brotherhood! 

The strange look with which Bernice turned 
toward him while Pauline spoke only made him 
more confused, and as it is the habit of people 
to rush into speech at the very time when pru- 
dence would dictate a total silence, Paul said, 

‘* My sister these eight years.” But he said 
it as if pronouncing some misfortune upon him- 
self. ‘*Do we look alike ?” he added lightly. 

Bernice looked from him, reading nothing but 
smiles in his face, toward Pauline—and she saw 
nothing but quiet in the soft eyes that met her 
inquiring, puzzled look. 

‘‘T don’t think you do,” she said. 

‘¢That is odd,” remarked Paul, again glancing 





at Pauline, and relapsing with that stolen look 
into instant gravity, thinking again the thought 
which he dared not think, for which he con- 
demned himself, before which he blushed and 
trembled; the thought which had revealed him 
to himself in an instant, as with a miraculous 
flash of light, in an aspect and an attitude so 
unmistakable that he could no longer mistake it, 
or deny it, nor shrink from it and all that it in- 
volved—but must henceforth stand convicted of 
a love beyond that implied by brotherhood—a 
love that aroused and elevated his ambition, en- 
dowing him with a new energy and motive— 
placing him at the same time in the position of a 
man who stakes all his fortune on a single 
chance. 

They had gone but a little way up the moun- 
tain when they were met by Dr. Mitchell, who 
warned them that the road was disagreeably 
rough and wet, and counseled the little party to 
turn their steps in another direction. * Paul took 
upon himself to answer this advice without wait- 
ing for the rest to do it. 

‘‘Miss Pauline,” he said, ‘‘if that is the case, 
you will find those slippers a poor protection. If 
you will turn back I will join you after I have 
seen our little friend on a step or two nearer her 
home.” 

This Paul said in a decided tone, thinking, 
perhaps, of other things which bore upon the 
case, as well as her thin shoes and the damp 
ground. And he saw her go off with the doctor, 
after a brief discussion, angry with himself that 
the thought should have flashed across his mind, 
“It’s only changing one exposure for another— 
but, she has shown her choice!” 

And Paul followed on after Bernice, though 
she said, for she thought that Paul looked vexed: 

“You need not go with me. I know the way. 
I’ll be home in a minute.” 

‘You will let me go with you, wont you?” he 
asked. ‘Of course I know you’ll find your way 
well enough without me—folks always do; be- 
sides, Jep is close on our heels, and looks as if 
he’d like to take charge of you. But he must 
wait my motion for that. I hope you have en- 
joyed the day.” 

‘‘Oh yes! it has been so pleasant.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” said Paul; he spoke 
cheerfully, and looked precisely what he said— 
he had such an admirable faculty for entering 
into the very heart of other people’s joys and 
sorrows. ‘Youll be coming down again.” 


‘¢ Yes, I shall,” said Bernice quickly, and look- 
ing back at Jep, who followed at a leisure pace. 

‘Don’t be ealling him. I’m going to see you 
home.” 

‘‘ Only as far as the kiln,” said Bernice. 
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**Just as you say. Whatdo you do besides 
make the fires, and all that ?” 


‘* Nothing.” 
*‘Don’t you get tired doing nothing ?” 
‘*Sometimes. How is Pauline like the angel? 


You did not tell me. Hereyes are dark, so is her 
hair, and I didn’t hear her sing.” 

‘‘Don’t you see how?” 

++ No.” 

‘*In her looks—a little. Her face—don’t you 
think so? She moves about so light, you know. 
You can hardly hear her. And she is always 
thinking what she can do for others to make 
them comfortable and happy. It isn’t herself 
she thinks of—she never gets tired. She helps 
in the school, and does all the housekeeping, and 
seems to have time for every thing besides. To 
be sure she don’t sing; she says she hasn’t any 
voice, but I think that she makes very good 
music when she is talking. And she is so good 
every way. You don’t see her wings, as I told 
you, but she has them all the same.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘*Folded up in her heart. She flies about 
everywhere. If you were sick, you never were 
a day in your life I guess, you’d see! she would 
be up through storm and heat, every day, to do 
something for you that nobody else could do as 
well. I know, for I’ve seen. You saw how she 
was with her mother. That’s Pauline!” Paul 
ended abruptly. 

**T love her—I wish I could be like her,”’ said 
Bernice heartily. She had never said the same 
thing, nor felt the same for any human being. 
That word love was a new one on her lips. 

‘“*T dare say,” said Paul, ‘‘everybody does.” 

‘‘Are all the girls down there like her? I 
wish I lived there too!” 

“I wish you did! No. There’s nobody like 
her amongst us. The rest are more like—” 
Paul hesitated, but he looked full at Bernice. 

‘‘Me,” she said, supplying the word she 
thought needful.” 

‘¢ Like other people—common—ugly,”’ said he. 
No, not like you—I did not mean that.” 

‘*But just look at this,” said Bernice, laying 
her hand on her forehead and significantly push- 
ing back the heavy locks of hair, ‘‘Jep calls me 
a fox—so does Hannah, his mother I mean.” 

‘‘They mean by that that you are cunning. I 
shouldn’t wonder if you were a bit,” said Paul, 
amused by the simplicity of this troubled young 
life which he had discovered. 

‘*No they do n’t—they mean this,” she laid 
her hand again upon the refractory lock of hair 
which would fall over her forehead. ‘‘It is ugly, 
no mistake, That’s what they mean.” 
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events,” said Paul. ‘‘ You are a good girl; and 
I don’t think you will let small matters trouble 
you a great while. You must come down some 
day to my shop, and see what I’m doing.” 
‘What is it, Mr. Paul?” 

‘You must come and see. At the marble fac- 
tory, remember. We passed by it, I forgot to tell 
you when we went by. Here we are at the kiln.” 
‘¢ And now you must go back.” 

‘‘MustI? Just as you say—but I’m in no 
hurry.” 

‘‘T had rather you would. There’s Jep.” 
Thedwarfcameup. Paul lingered yet longer, 
but he refrained from saying what he was on the 
point of uttering, for he saw that the boy was 
not one to joke with; his ugly face was dark 
with evil passions—the day’s events had tried 
him to the uttermost, and so presently Paul 
passed him without speaking, and went away. 
Bernice waited at the kiln for Jep to come up 
and join her. He came, every feature informed 
with the passion that was working within him. 
Approaching near to Bernice without speaking, 
he laid his hand violently on her arm, while his 
great, leaden eyes peered into her face. Ber-, 
nice stepped back, but he did not let go his hold. 

“‘Jep,” she said, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 

‘¢7 do n’t mean nothing—what do you?” he an- 
grily retorted, securing a firmer grasp of the child. 

‘Tf you don’t let me go! You hurt my arm! 
It’s black where you caught me before. Let me 
go.” 

‘‘It is, is it!’ his face wore a fierce grin, he 
took a firmer hold of the arm by which he held 
Bernice prisoner—her face flushed with the pain. 

‘‘Let me go! I shall call, I tell you, and 
then your father will come. Besides it’s Sunday.” 

‘‘Sunday!” with an ineffable contempt he re- 
peated the word. ‘Call him! oh, call him!” 
But he did not let go his hold. ‘*Why don’t 
you call, fox?’ 

Maddened by the pain inflicted by his grasp, 
Bernice caught his disengaged arm, and they 
struggled 

‘If there was only a fire in the kiln I’d heave 
you in, you should have a roast, you devil you,” 
Jep roared with pain, for Bernice was, for the 
moment, his match. He was so taken aback by 
surprise that for that one moment she had the 
advantage; but he was strong and savage as a 
wolf, and quite as reckless of consequences in 
his doings. 

While they wrestled thus together, Paul Tin- 
toret, who had only gone beyond their sight and 
then halted unobserved, to see what should pass 
between these young enemies, came back. Ber- 
nice, whose face was turned in the direction that 
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perceived him. Her arms dropped, her face be- 
came scarlet. Yet she did not run away, nor did 
she seem eager to vindicate herself, and slowly 
the crimson flush passed from her face. When 
Jasper also saw Paul, he stepped back from the 
path, as if to intimate that while a spectator, 
especially one so obnoxious as he, remained, 
hostilities would be suspended. But as he did 
so his mouth opened, and a fearful torrent of 
abusive epithets and oaths leaped forth, in a 
black tumult. 

Bernice did not exactly understand the ex- 
pression of Paul’s face as he stood looking at her. 
But the idea seemed to be gaining ground in her 
mind that there was a need of self-vindication, 
for, though she said not a word, she rolled up the 
sleeve of her dress, and bared the fiery red arm 
that Jep had clenched. Paul bowed as he looked 
—he understood—he did not think her quite the 
wild beast he might in the first place have be- 
lieved her to be. The surprise visible upon his 
face, which she had answered by this mute ap- 
peal, vanished ; the emotion which had heaved 
her breast, and choked and almost convulsed 
Bernice, passed; but only by a violent effort did 
she keep back the flood of tears that pressed 
against the barrier which she valiantly maintained. 

‘*Well, sir,” said Paul with a sternness that 
frightened and astonished Bernice—she could 
hardly believe that it was his voice. ‘‘ Well, sir, 
where did you learn to fight with girls?” 

Jep slunk still further back, and in silence, 
from before the steady severity of the gaze Paul 
fixed on him. 

«She is pretty well rested now,” he continued. 
‘*You had better up and at her again.” 

But still the dwarf made no reply. 

‘*Wont you try it?” persisted Paul, never 
removing his eyes from Jep. 

‘“‘Don’t,” said Bernice to Paul, with an ex- 
pressive gesture of entreaty. 

Jasper moved silently backward, and Paul’s 
eyes followed him until he was out of sight. 

‘“‘That’s the way to rule him,” said he, ad- 
dressing Bernice. ‘‘Look him down. You can 
do it. You have the right kind of eye. It is an 
easier way than to wrestle with him. He is too 
strong for you. He has the bone and sinew of an 
ox. He ought never to be let out of the mine.” 

‘*I couldn’t help it,” said Bernice, desperately 
trying to prevent the words from taking the sob- 
bing sound with which, nevertheless, they escaped 
her. ‘*He would have broken my arm. I was 
only trying to get rid of him.” 

‘‘Yes, I know,” said Paul kindly. ‘But do 
you try what you can do with your eyes another 
time. Don’t touch him with your hands. He is 
not fit to touch. He’s a monster—he ought to be 





putin chains. But he’ll go back to the mines 
to-morrow, I suppose—all the hands are going 
back. I wish you joy of the deliverance.” 

Paul’s kindness, and the sympathy expressed 
by his honest indignation, overwhelmed the poor 
girl. She wept violently—she sobbed aloud. 
This, then, was the end of that happy day!” 

Paul, the full grown man, was in distress as 
he stood beholding the sorrow of the child. He 
could follow her in her frolic, and heartily join 
with her in her rage ; but her tears made a mute 
of him. He stood there so silently that when the 
first burst of grief was over, Bernice looked up, 
thinking that he was gone; but there he stood, 
waiting and watchful. Again she hid her face, 
but it was to make an effort at self-control which 
was successful. 

“I wish you had not come back,” said she 
mastering herself in a way that excited Paul’s 
admiration. 

‘‘Why, I am glad of it for my part—to find 
you so heroic.” 

‘Fighting like a cat!” exclaimed she, pushing 
her hair back from her forehead, and looking as 
if his surprise could not equal her shame. 

‘‘ Like a cat, or any thing else. You can take 
care of yourself pretty well, and I’m glad to be 
sure of that. I should hate to think you could n’t. 
But try your eyes instead of your hands next 
time. Will you? yes? that’s right. I shall be 
easy about you now. Are you going? Well 
then, good by. I’m sorry the day had such an 
end—but never mind—better luck next time. I 
should n’t wonder if you saw Pauline or me again 
before long.” 

Paul gave her his hand, speaking so pleasantly, 
as she went by him. ‘Good by,” she answered, 
half sobbing, yet making a violent effort to speak . 
in her usual voice. And this time Paul Tintoret 
stood and watched her until she, walking slowly, 
had passed quite out of sight. And for a long 
time after she had gone, he stood motionless in the 
same place, lost in thought. Perhaps the day 
had for him an ending no brighter, even if less 
stormy, than it had for Bernice Atherton. It is 
not the slumberer who is aware of the soundness 
of his sleep, while he is blind and deaf to the 
external creation, and the world goes on without 
him. Only the waking man, who, waking, aches 
with the heaviness of his slumber, and, bewilder- 
ed, lifts to ascertain himself. He made no haste 
to rejoin the doctor and Pauline—not that he 
had forgotten them; the thought glided in be- 
tween the plans mentally, by which he might ef- 
fect the deliverance of the poor child who had 
just left him, glided in and troubled him, though 
again he stood in confusion and self-accusation 
before it. [To be continued. 
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(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE ARISTOCRAT IN THE PIT. 


Tur reason has therefore been shown why 
Angela was not at the reading of the play. But 
those who have seen a distinguished personage 
claim her as his own, may like also to know the 
circumstances under which he obtained his first 
view of her. For it was that noble lord’s way 
to do nothing in a straightforward manner, ex- 
cept when on horseback. Having, by means 
which he and Mr. Phosphor have both promised 
to explain, and into which, therefore, it might 
be discourteous for us to enter, obtained a cer- 
tain clue to Angela’s identity, the Earl of Rook- 
bury one night took a hack cab, and departing 
from Christendom, went up in the direction of 
Hoxton, and sought out Miss Livingstone’s sphere 
of action, just as the manager had done. But 
Mr. Phosphor, in all the pomp and pride of 
managership, had on his visit attired himself in 
a great shiny Hudson’s Bay fur coat, with collar 
of sables, and had got himself up resplendently, 
with eye-glass and white gloves, and sparkling 
rings outside them, and a huge gold-headed cane, 
and had swaggered and clattered into the most 
prominent private box, whence he had compas- 
sionated the spectators, and severely scanned the 
excited company. The Earl of Rookbury, on 
the contrary, put ona quiet old great-coat and 
brown gloves, paid his shilling, (which entitled 
him to sixpennyworth of spirituous nastiness 
called refreshment,) and made his way into the 
pit, and among his fellow-mortals, contriving, 
however, to get a front place. And then his 
lordship had the happiness of beholding Miss 
Livingstone in the same terrible drama as that 
Mr. Phosphor had witnessed. 

Lord Rookbury understood theatrical matters 
perfectly well, having indeed had ample oppor- 
tunity, during half a century, of studying them 
publicly and privately. And he still took in- 
terest enough in them to pay sufficient attention 
to what was going on to comprehend the action 
of the piece. It was, as has been pretty clearly 


shown, one to which the poet’s phrase, ‘* daubed 
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with lace and blood,” applied admirably. 
and ruffanism were cleverly mingled in the 
never-flagging scenes, and the feverish story 
whirled along through nightmare terrors and 
nightmare pleasures, until a hideous catastrophe 
fairly shamed human nature out of its previously 
loathing admiration of the wicked power and 
talent which had been convulsing themselves for 
the production of “‘effect.”” Nothing could be 
more striking or more atrocious. Lord Rook- 
bury’s recollection reverted to our own miserable 
and bungling melodramas, with their coarse 
transitions from the cottage to the ball-room and 
back again, their vulgar inflation of the language 
of passion, and their low buffoonery, introduced 
as relief, and while recovering from the influ- 
ence of the drama he had just seen, with some- 
thing like a feeling of self-reproach, he ‘owned 
that the French dramatist was an artist who at 
least understood his business. 

But he did not come there only to listen. The 
principal actor came on in answer to the thun- 
derous call of the audience. 

‘¢ A clever performer, that,” said Lord Rook- 
bury, to his neighbor, a sneering mechanic, who 
returned his remark with a grunt. The earl 
looked at him for a moment, and the antagonistic 
natureof the old peer was aroused. He instantly 
resolved that, just because he had no right what- 
ever to make the fellow speak, he would make 
him; for my Lord Rookbury hated to be baffled. 
He had read his neighbor, and had remembered 
an exclamation or two which escaped him during 
the piece. 

** But,”’? added the earl, in a tone of off-hand 
contempt, ‘‘obviously far too good for so low a 
class of audience as this.” 

The man looked angrily round. ‘I don’t see 
that,” he said, sharply. ‘‘ I suppose I may know 
good acting from bad, though I don’t look at it 
through a fool’s spy-glass.”’ 

The earl was amused at this assault upon his 
lorgnetie, a quiet black one, really carried for use. 
He replied, civilly, 

‘¢T use this, my good friend, because I happen 
to be short-sighted; and if you had asked me 
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for it, I should have had much pleasure in lend- 
ing it to you.” 

‘‘IT don’t want any glasses,” said the man, 
who had not forgiven the insult to his order, 
‘Cand if I could n’t see this distance, I should 
say I ought to stop out of a theaytre.” 

‘*T should say so, too,” said a stout woman, 
immediately behind the mechanic, with a rude 
laugh. Lord Rookbury had offended her also by 
not offering her the glass, a piece of politeness 
from which he might have been deterred by the 
probability that she would have handed it to a 
male friend in an old shooting coat, to whom 
she occasionally shouted over four or five 
rows of that dense mass, in which case it 
might accidentally have found its way out of 
the house. 

‘‘A lady against me!” said the earl, revenging 
himself for the appellation by a private grimace 
—‘‘then I am wrong, I never contradict a 
lady.” 

The old nobleman’s apparently good-natured 
smile disarmed his female opponent. He was 
really a handsome man, and had excellent teeth. 

‘¢ But we can’t help our infirmities,” she said, 
condescendingly. 

‘¢ Confound her insolence,” thought Lord Rook- 
bury, ‘‘I haven’t any infirmities.” But he as- 
sented, with an expression of pity for himself. 
‘It is doubly vexatious,’’ he said, ‘‘when a clever 
creature like that is acting, that I can’t see her 
without assistance. When was your age, m’m,” 
he continued, resolved to make an opening some- 
where, ‘I could have read a playbill in that 
gallery. But five-and-twenty years make a sad 
difference.” ; 

‘It does,” said the woman, thoroughly molli- 
fied by a speech which fairly lied away nearly 
the fifth part of a century in her favor: ‘‘ though 
I should n’t have thought there was so much dif- 
ference between us.”’ 

‘‘Nor I neither, you old fool,” muttered Lord 
Rookbury. ‘ Living in the country, you see, as 
I do, makes me look younger than I am, m’m,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Pray what was that lady’s name who 
played the principal part ?” , 

‘¢ Miss Livingstone,” said the woman, glad to 
enlighten the polite countryman. ‘She’s nota 
bad actress.” 

‘¢ Nor a bad-woman, I hope,” said the earl at 
a venture. 

‘QO, what can you expect from the stage?” 
said the speaker. ‘*One don’t look for much 
good there, I reckon; or, if one does, it’s like 
looking for wool on a pig. Not much morals 
there,” repeated the lady, who happened to be a 
dealer in marine stores, and who was considered, 
in police circles, to have induced a couple of 





generations of the little boys of her parish to 
turn their attention to paths which led straight 
to the hulks. 

‘‘The stage actresses would be well enough,” 
said the mechanic, who had no notion of being 
neglected, sulky as he was, ‘‘if the aristocracy 
and their profligate scions” (the man had read 
the cheap press with advantage to his vocabu- 
lary) ‘‘would let them alone. But that very 
girl there I saw, one Monday as I was lying in 
Bushey Park, going in a carriage to the King’s 
Arms at Hampton Court, to dine with two or 
three idle young fellows, tax-eaters, of course, 
who would spend in one dinner what would keep 
me for a week. I saw them at the window at 
night, as I was getting into the van.” 

‘Sad thing she should idle away a Monday in 
pleasure, or dine in the country,” said the earl. 
‘‘People—I mean aristocrats and actresses— 
should be prevented from doing such things. 
But there’s nothing against her character, is 
there? She looks so very modest.” 

“Modest! Why don’t you read the Penny 
Stethescope?” said the man. ‘‘See how she’s 
shown up there, every week, in the answers to 
correspondents. Thank God, the. aristocracy 
can’t put down a free press, for the people wills 
to have one.” 

‘¢A glorious sentiment,” said the earl, ‘ glori- 
ously illustrated, and truly I have no doubt. But 
how should the writers of the publication you men- 
tion know any thing about this lady’s private cha- 
racter? Because it can’t be worth her while to 
be very intimate with people of a class likely to 
write about her in penny papers, or to tell of her 
to those who do.” 

‘¢ All very fine,’’ returned the mechanic, ‘but 
information, like light, breaks through very small 
chinks and holes.” 

‘‘ Keyholes, no doubt,” said the peer, incensed 
that a man in a fustian coat should venture on a 
simile, ‘For that’s the way such information is 
generally got.” 

‘If it comes through » keyhole,” sneered the 
shrewd mechanic, perceiving his advantage, ‘it 
must be true, don’t you see?” 

‘¢And the inquiry must be creditable to the 
listener, and to those who encourage him,’”’ said 
his antagonist. 

“‘T don’t see,” said the man, “‘ why I have not 
as much right to put my spy at an aristocrat’s 
keyhole, as he has to send his policeman in dis- 
guise to my meeting. But I suppose you are one 
of the gang.” 

‘On the contrary,” said Lord Rookbury, 
recollecting that he was engaged in an unworthy 
contest, and by no means so sure that he was 
gaining in it, ‘‘I hate them, but I love truth.” 
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Two sentiments which, the other remarked, were 
enlightened.” 

‘‘T consider these draymers do great good,” 
said the mechanic; ‘‘they show up the aristo- 
cracy in their true colors, and though these are 
only French, still the moral’s the same, that a 
privileged class must be dissolute tyrants.” 

“This represents a bygone age,” said a re- 
spectable lad, with weak eyes, who colored at 
the sound of his own voice. The man laughed. 

‘‘The present time is just the same, or worse. 
Read the account of George the Fourth, and his 
goings on, in the Secrets of the Palace of St. 
James’s, now publishing in penny numbers. 
You’ll see, then, that all that we have seen to- 
night is quite equalled by the way Gentleman 
George, and Lord Hertford, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, and them fellows went on.” 

‘*But all that is lies, and very clumsy lies, 
which anybody with ordinary historical informa- 
tion can expose,” said the lad, who, despite his 
weak eyes and ready color, had plenty of pluck. 

‘‘Is it?” scoffed the mechanic. ‘‘ Lies or not, 
it’s read by thousands and thousands, and be- 
lieved too,” and he turned away to enjoy his ill- 
temper. 

‘¢T never heard any harm of Miss Livingstone,” 
suddenly broke out the lad, blushing to the very 
eyes, ‘‘and 1 ought to know, for I lodge in the 
same house, and I see her goings out and her 
comings in, and I believe her to be as good a 
young lady as ever lived.” 

The mechanic laughed a coarse laugh. ‘TI 
do n’t suppose she’s in love with you, certainly,” 
he said. 

She was not, but the poor boy was hopelessly 
in love with her—the victim of one of those pas- 
sions which are epidemic with young gentlemen 
of his age in regard to favorite actresses—an age 
when a corner of a play-bill is preserved merely 
because it has the loved one’s name upon it, and 
when one hates to hear that the Charles Kemble, 
or Elliston of the day, with whom she is going 
to play, is celebrated for his bonnes fortunes. 

‘‘T don’t think the worse of the young man 
for standing up for a female who he thinks 
wronged and abused,” said the dealer in marine 
stores, who had herself, in her time, been a good 
deal abused, (without being exactly wronged, ) 
especially by the parents of transported youth. 

‘‘ And I think all the better,” said Lord Rook- 
bury, snatching at the news he had heard. «I 
am going out—it will be very kind if youll come 
and take an oyster with me, sir, or at least show 
a countryman where he can find a place to sup. 
I see Miss Livingstone don’t play again to- 
night.” 

The youth looked first surprised, and then 
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pleased, and then assented, and the earl, in 
order to annoy his neighbors in the only way left 
to him, deliberately selected a very dirty and 
dissolute-looking woman, whose bridleless tongue 
had already occasioned some scandal around the 
place where she was standing, hot and defiant, 
and a little tipsy, and installed her in the seat 
he was resigning. 

‘You will like one of the ‘people’ near you, 
perhaps, better than an aristocrat, my friend,” 
he said tothe mechanic. ‘‘ Another ‘lady,’ who 
will be company for you, m’m,” he added, to the 
marine merchant, as he very respectfully handed 
the disreputable drab into their close proximity, 
and escaped from their indignation and the 
theatre. : 

He did not, however, obtain much information 
from the youth in exchange for the supper he 
gave him. The lad, who copied music, and who 
enjoyed the supreme felicity, to a lover, of know- 
ing that many of his mistress’ songs were studied 
from his own writing, occupied a back room on 
a third floor in the house where Angela lived, 
and usually sat upon the stairs for an hour or 
two every night, in extreme dishabille, to enjoy 
the pleasure of hearing her footfall as she came 
in from the theatre. Beyond a reiterated asser- 
tion of Angela’s virtue and purity, a defense 
founded upon private fondness rather than upon 
any fact within poor Mr. Ebenezer Jashby’s know- 
ledge, he had little to say. And as the earl could 
extract nothing more from that young person 
except praises of Miss Livingstone, the strength 
whereof increased with each frothy tumbler of 
Guinness’ porter, and became absolutely maudlin 
over some consequent brandy, the earl paid for 
the supper, insisted upon his young friend’s not 
hurrying away, and left him staring affectionately 
at a play-bill which hung over the fire-place, and 
contained Miss Livingstone’s name in very unso- 
ciable letters. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A SCENE WITH THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Phosphor was true to his word. At least, 
on the following Saturday his afiches announced 
a new comedy for the Monday, and the title, 
which had been hitherto kept back, lest some 
rival theatre should steal it, was then allowed to 
appear. And Bernard, as he walked down to 
rehearsal, was met at every turn, by a line, 
which, absurd as the action might be, he could 
not help pausing to contemplate on at least thirty 
play-bills. It was Zhe Slaves of the Ring. 

He had been so very kind as to hear Baby 
Waring say her words; and not being satisfied 
with the way she said them the first time, Ber- 
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nard had insisted on the lesson being repeated : 
and, indeed, had bestowed much pains upon her. 
He had met her at rehearsal every day, and had 
twice or three times escorted her from rehearsal, 
by a very circuitous route, for which there could 
be no necessity, as she had been accustomed to 
come and go alone, or said so. And upon the 
other mornings he had not attended her from the 
theatre, because, at her own suggestion, he had 
met her at the corner of the next street but one, 
and thus saved her from the observation of her 
fellow performers. He had taken her to dine at 
Blackwall, and also at Richmond, and they had 
returned in the evening, just in time to get her 
into the theatre before her absence could be no- 
ticed. He had given her a new bonnet, a ring 
with pearls and rubies in it, and a box of French 
gloves. Now all this might be very necessary 
and fitting attention on the part of a young dra- 
matist toward one of his actresses, but if it were 
essential to show so much attention to one of his 
actresses, why did not Bernard treat Mrs. Boddle 
in the same way as he treated the rosy-mouthed 
Baby ? 

But when Carlyon entered the theatre on the 
Saturday, the manager met him with a vexed 
countenance, and put the manuscript of the play 
into his hand. 

‘* Do you know the lord chamberlain’s office ?” 
he asked. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Bernard; ‘‘I have seen a brass 
plate at St. James’ Palace, with some such words 
on it.” 

«Then get into a cab, and go down and see 
his lordship, and convince him that there’s no- 
thing in your play calculated to bring down the 
constitution, either in Church or State, or else 
we can’t produce it on Monday. I have had a 
note from Mr. Anlace, saying that we are not to 
have the licence.” 

Lord Doveton, the lord chamberlain, was the 
most amiable of men. He would not willingly 
have caused or permitted suffering to any human 
being. But if there were an exception to his 
rule of kindness—if there were anybody for 
whom he did not entertain so warm a sympathy 
as for the rest of the world, it was an author. 
But even an author, much as Lord Doveton de- 
plored his existence, he would not have put 
harshly out of the world. His lordship would 
have shut him up in a pleasant garden, with 
plenty of ‘‘Court Guides” and ‘‘ Red Books”’ to 
made him happy, (taking care that there was no 
Eve to preserve the race of undesirable beings, ) 
and would have kept him there until he became‘ 
painlessly extinct. Lord Doveton was not an 
obtuse man ; on the contrary, he had done states- 
man’s service in his time, but he could never see 





the use of an author. Plato would not have 
more rigidly excluded a poet from a model State, 
than Lord Doveton would, if he could have done 
it gently, have banished a dramatist. But as 
this could not well be done, and as the mode 
Alcibiades adopted with a satiric comedian—that 
of drowning him—was as impracticable, and 
would have been even more repulsive to Lord 
Doveton’s nature, it only remained for his lord- 
ship to take care that so mischieyous a creature 
should do no mischief which the chamberlain’s 
wand could avert. He seemed perpetually to 
address the author in the language of the lady 
in Pope:— 

Come—only be a good, kind soul, 

Who dares tell neither truth nor lies. 

Yet Lord Doveton managed to do a great deal 
of harm, and to give an enormous amount of 
trouble to people who felt that the fault was 
hardly with him, but with those who had invited 
him to a situation in which his peculiar temper- 
ament necessarily required him to interfere in 
matters at which a stronger man would have 
smiled. 

His lordship received Carlyon with the most 
perfect courtesy, and even opened the conversa- 
tion by a gracious regret that he had been obliged 
to withhold from the public a work of so much 
talent. But he had no doubt Mr. Carlyon would 
see the propriety of the interdiction. 

Mr. Carlyon hoped to induce his lordship to 
remove it, and would respectfully beg Lord Dove- 
ton to point out the objectionable portions of the 
play. His lordship sent for his own copy, and 
while it was being fetched, expressed a hope 
(which, had the lord chamberlain been a less 
kindly person, would have been a sarcasm) that 
theatrical interests were flourishing. The play 
was then brought for examination. 

‘In the first place, Mr. Carlyon, the name of 
your play is open to objection,” said his lordship. 

‘¢ You call it the Slaves of the Ring, the ‘ring’ 
referring to marriage. Now you are doubtless 
aware that at this moment there is a bill under 
discussion by the legislature upon the very sub- 
ject of marriages in Scotland. You must see 
that this title is calculated to give offense. Sup- 
pose, Mr. Carlyon, instead of answering these 
objections in detail, you make a note of each in 
your own copy, and consider them at your 
leisure.” 

‘¢ Leisure,” thought Carlyon, ‘“‘and the last 
rehearsal but one going on while he speaks.” 
But he took out his pencil. 

‘‘Now, in the list of characters, I observe 
‘Lord St. Rollox.’ I have no doubt that you 


had too much good taste to intend this for an 
allusion to Lord * * *, but pray alter this name, 
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as St. Rollox sounds a little like the first half of 
his title before his last elevation.” 

Carlyon smiled, and noted this. 

‘‘In the opening soliloquy,” said Lord Dove- 
ton, ‘‘this nobleman observes, ‘I wish I had 
kept my wife in Herefordshire.’ Now it so hap- 
pens that there is but one nobleman in that 
county who has differences with his wife, and 
therefore you had better alter the county, or, 
still better, say, ‘I wish I had kept my wife in 
the country.’ ” 

Bernard bowed, and wondered who the non- 
uxorious nobleman was. 

‘On page 8, Mr. Carlyon,” continued his 
lordship, ‘‘the American servant has a sneer at 
‘Highgate’s Ointment.’ Now I do not suppose 
that Mr. Highgate’s ointment is so infallible as 
he alleges, but as he is an indefatigable trades- 
man, and this is a trading country, the govern- 
ment, at this commercial crisis, do not feel justi- 
fied in sanctioning his interests being injured by 
the American’s remark that in Kentucky they 
cure all the hams at once by putting Highgate’s 
ointment into the pigs’ trough. Say ‘a quack 
medicine,’ if you like.” 

This also was duly noted by the author, who 
scarcely dared to look up. 

‘¢ Now in page 5, if you please,”’ said the lord 
* chamberlain, ‘‘I see that Lady St. Rollox says, 
‘Yes, Sir Malachite, but a good painting may 
be hung in a bad light.’ Now this may be taken 
in two ways. Either it is a severe remark di- 
rected against the committee of the Royal Acade- 
my, whose exhibition is now open, and who are 
a most respectable and influential body, and 
must not be insulted, or else it is a stricture 
against government, in reference to the treat- 
ment of the Vernon Collection, in which case I 
need hardly say the observation is uncalled for.” 

Carlyon could not trust himself with more than 
a bow, but he made some strange marks on the 
manuscript. 

‘* A word, only one, in page 7.” ‘Good gra- 
cious, Foambell, don’t be so positive. You 
would contradict Babbage’s calculating machine.’ 
We do n’t like names to be introduced—say the 
calculating machine, please.” 

‘And now, Mr. Carlyon, we come to a very 
serious matter, and one which makes me doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, I can license 
this comedy. This you need not write down, but 
have the kindness to consider what I say. Your 
Sir Malachite, a person of low birth, who has 


been knighted by an accident (that, you must of |. 


course remove, as everybody knows to whom you 

refer) seeks to seduce the wife of a nobleman. 

Now, in these times, what can I say to this?” 
“‘T would merely say, my lord,” said Carlyon, 





‘that though your lordship and your predeces- 
sors have hitherto protected the monopoly of 
theatrical vice, I have thought myself justified 
in opening a little free trade. From time imme- 
morial the stage seducer and libertine has always 
been a nobleman, and his victim a plebeian. 
Every ma intended for the lower classes is 
framed in the spirit of one of their most popular 
songs, ‘See the star-breasted villain to yonder 
cot bound!’ People have been taught to believe 
the aristocracy one mass of cruel, ignorant, and 
selfish Don Juans. That this sort of representa- 
tion has been always permitted, and is at this 
moment taking place in a dozen theatres attended 
by the class upon whom these amusements really 
make an impression, is a fact to which the atten- 
tion of your lordship’s office has no doubt been 
directed. But in selecting my libertine from an- 
other body than the House of Lords, I venture 
té6 think that if I have not done a good service, I 
have exhibited a good motive.” 

‘¢ There is much in what you say, Mr. Carlyon, 
and I deplore the habit which has arisen of per- 
mitting the class of pieces you describe. But 
my business is with the drama immediately be- 
fore me. In making the libertine a man of the 
people, you excite attention to antagonistic prin- 
ciples, and that is very undesirable. All is very 
quiet in the country just now, and we will try to 
keep it so.” 

‘It is a spurious quiet, my lord, that turns its 
back upon a danger, and denies the existence of 
what it refuses to behold,” said Bernard. 

‘¢ All politics are a compromise, you know,” 
said Lord Doveton, smiling. ‘‘ But we are stray- 
ing from business.” 

‘‘Perhaps not, my lord,” said Carlyon. ‘I 
am sure your lordship will acquit me of any in- 
tention of dictation or declamation, but I would 
respectfully urge upon you that this is not o 
mere question of detail. Your lordship, exercis- 
ing a discreet supervision of the drama, sees 
many allusions and inuendoes in every play, upon 
the propriety of retaining or rejecting which, 
your opinion, as that of a high-minded nobleman 
as well as a practical man of the world, ought, 
in all reason, to be final. For myself, I could 
wish nothing better than so gentlemanly a cen- 
sorship, which would tend at once to the im- 
provement of the tone, as well as of the art of 
the dramatist.” 

Lord Doveton nodded, not assentingly, but in 
token that he listened. 

‘* But I would urge upon your lordship the 
consideration of one simple fact. There are 
fifteen theatres open every night, without count- 
ing aristocratic regions where Masaniello’s trea- 
son, Lucrezia’s incest, and Bertram’s blasphemy 
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will, it is presumed, fall harmlessly upon the 
exalted and educated. But at each of the other 
theatres, a low average of a thousand spectators 
nightly imbibe, with the good faith, greediness, 
and earnestness of plebeian listeners, precisely 
such lessons as it suits the government they shall 
learn. Fifteen thousand eager auditors every 
njght attend the sermons appointed for them by 
their betters, and your lordship may rely that no 
portion of the text or inference escapes them. 
This mighty crowd may be reached, in the most 
effectual manner, and in spite of themselves, by 
as weighty a machine, now in your lordship’s 
hands. But government does not think it worth 
while to influence ninety thousand people every 
week—nay, not even to take care that they shall 
not be influenced by its enemies. The only care 
of Government is, that the dramatic machine 
shall not give offense by creaking; and your 
lordship’s office is to oil the wheels.” 

Carlyon spoke earnestly, but with so much 
natural courtesy, that it was impossible for Lord 
Doveton to take offense at the expressions of the 
animated author. But when he had concluded, 
Lord Doveton said— 

‘‘You feel strongly upon a matter connected 
with your profession, Mr. Carlyon, and that is a 
sure omen of your success in it. But unless you 
are willing to alter your comedy in conformity 
with an opinion which I see no cause to change, 
I fear you must reckon its prohibition as one of 
the obstacles, in spite of which I have no doubt 
you will one day attain deserved popularity.” 

What could Carlyon do? Bow, and having 
ascertained from the chamberlain that, subject to, 
the alterations he had dictated, and a few similar 
ones afterward mentioned by Lord Doveton, there 
would be no further objection to the play, take it 
to the theatre, and alter it in conformity with 
instructions. The Slaves of the Ring, after a 
volley of execrations from Mr. Phosphor, directed 
against hereditary nobility in general, and the 
gentle Lord Doveton in particular, (whom Phos- 
phor was certain could be impeached, if Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe would only take the matter 
up, ) was re-baptized as ‘‘ Love, Honor, and Obey,” 
Lord St. Rollox was called Lord Serpentine, and 
was made to regret that he had not kept his wife 
in sight of the Wrekin. The Yankeeism was 
struck out, to the improvement of the piece, and 
in deference to the quack-salver, and the innocent 
statement that a picture might be hung in a bad 
light, was altered to some other commonplace, 
which could not offend the Academy or the Ver- 
non Trust. The complimentary mention of the 
most extraordinary mechanical mathematician in 
the world, was suppressed, and the great griev- 
ance, Sir Malachite’s low birth, was redressed, 
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to the remarkable advantage of the aristocracy, 
by an awkward discovery that he was the ille- 
gitimate child of another ‘‘Star-breasted villain,” 
who had to be dragged in, most inartificially, at 
the end of a piece in which he had never been 
heard of previously. 

Thus cleared of ‘‘ offense,” the comedy was 
produced. 

It was a decided success. A telling speech, 
early in the play, put the house into good humor, 
which luckily lasted throughout. The drama, 
like the earlier works of most authors, and the 
later ones of a great many, was deficient in plot 
and structural arrangement, but it had something 
fresh and real about it; the personages were not 
mere stage conventions, and it opened a fire of 
smart things which was kept up with great spirit. 
The curtain, at the end of the first act, came 
down upon a good and startling “situation,” 
which produced the very desirable effect of sur- 
prising the spectator for the moment, and then 
setting him to wonder how the newly-created 
difficulty would be solved. Bernard had hidden 
himself in the corner of his private box, but now 
ventured to look round the house, and to make 
out various friends, posted in favorable positions 
for backing up the piece, if necessary. But 
there was one friend whom Carlyon did not see, 
for she was hidden behind her curtain, and did 
not lean forward, but she sat opposite to the 
author, and was not the least observant spectator 
in the house. 

Baby Waring opened the second act, and 
dashed away with a confidence which contrasted 
with the careful, first-night delivery of her com- 
panions, showed that some extraordinary and 
intelligent drilling had been bestowed upon her. 
A round of applause rattled about the house as 
Baby concluded a well-conceived scene, between 
smiles and tears, and Carlyon added his own 
applause, which the pretty actress acknowledged 
by a most affectionate look, thrown into the pri- 
vate box. It was seen elsewhere, and though 
Lilian Trevelyan could not note the gesture 
which returned it, she saw enough to stir a 
certain pang into biting shrewdly. She lost the 
thread of the plot, and the rest of the play to 
her was a mere vision of forms coming in and 
passing away. 

The play ended, nmida perfect storm of plaudits 
from all parts of the house. Every actor was called 
before the curtain, and Baby Waring, amid her 
smiles and flurry, had another opportunity of send- 
ing a fire-glance into Carlyon’s box. Then came 
the cries for the author, and when these had been 
long, loud, and peremptory, Carlyon rose and 
bowed, and all the faces turned round upon him, 
and made him feel that he was somebody in the 
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world. And then he went down to the green- 
room, now warm and lighted, and glittering with 
mirrors, in which the dresses of the actors in the 
spectacle which was to follow were reflected over 
and over, until the glasses presented a chaos of 
embroidery. Every kind of congratulation was 
lavished upon him by the actors, who aré usually 
in earnest in wishing success, even when they 
have done little to promote it—an esprit de corps 
making them greatly dislike unfavorable theatri- 
eal criticisms by the public. Many a hand 
greeted Carlyon, and many a pleasant voice 
assured him that a triumph, founded not on 
accident, but on sound and sterling merit, ought 
to’ be followed up. Miss Anna Ford came in, 
and assured him that a very distinguished person 
in the proscenium box appeared very much pleased 
with the play, and Mrs. Boddle ecstatically de- 
clared it reminded her of the first night (as Car- 
‘lyon understood her) of some drama of Sheri- 
dan’s, but that could hardly be within her recol- 
lection, and her recollection itself was just then 
a little turbid, from an extra infusion of a stimu- 
lating order. Wigsby, for the moment forgetting 
his ranunculuses, remembered to tell Bernard that 
he had done his best with an ungrateful part, 
and that Carlyon must recollect that he owed 
him a ‘‘sugar-plum” in his next play. But 
amid the excitement of congratulation Carlyon 
did not forget a little scene which had followed 
the reading of his play, and seeing poor little 
Miss Ponsonby pass the green-room door, in her 
bonnet and shawl, making her hasty way home 
to her sick mother, he called to beg her to come 
in. The poor child was not over-anxious to 
parade her old brown stuff frock, and well-washed 
shawl, under the strong light of the green-room, 
but she obeyed meekly enough. 
‘You were not going, I hope, Miss Ponsonby,” 
said Carlyon, in a voice at once kind and respect- 
ful, as he took her hand—it was in a silk glove 


you, very sincerely, for your exertions to-night. 
There is nobody to whom I am more indebted for 
the success of the piece, and—if my opinion on 
that point be worth your having, both your 
dresses were remarkably neat and becoming— 


-will you let Miss Ford pass?” he said, bowing to 


that young lady as she went out—‘‘Yes, you 
looked and acted exceedingly well.’’ 

And the grateful girl drew back, and hastened 
with a light step to her squalid home—a few kind 
words are so valuable to some people that it is a 
sin to omit them when they are merited, and 
scarcely a sin to bestow them when they are not. 

‘‘Very pretty praises, indeed,” said Baby 
Waring, coming in. She had changed her stage 
dress for her usual coquettishly neat and close- 
fitting, but quiet attire. ‘*And now will you 
please to praise me? Did I not say all my words 
right ?” 

Carlyon hesitated for a moment. He felt half 
inclined to go into the front of the house, and 
receive more congratulations, for they are things 
for which we easily acquire an appetite. But 
he conquered this desire by an effort of self-com- 
mand, rendered easier by circumstances. He 
was far too much elated to go home. He whis- 
pered something to Baby, who smiled and shook 
her curls— 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure,” she said. Yes—if you like.” 

He had, of course, merely asked her to go to 
the Haymarket, and have some supper. And as 
she was graciously pleased to assent, he con- 
ducted her to the stage-door,, where, not being 

able to obtain a cab, they had to go round to 
the street before the theatre. And there, as 
Carlyon, with Baby on his arm, was waiting for 
a vehicle to draw up, a lady and gentleman came 
down from the house to their own carriage. The 
man was Mr. Heywood, but him Bernard hardly 
recognized, for by this time he had confronted 
the blue eyes of Lilian Trevelyan. 





of many darns—‘‘ without allowing me to thank 


[ Zo be continued. 





SONNET.—HYGEIA. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Goppess of health! a magic cup doth grace 
Thy fair right hand. A crystal lymph divine 
Sparkles therein, more sweet than ruddy wine, 
Which the wise serpent, that doth fast embrace 
Thine arm, so eagerly would seek to quaff. 
What veneration, erst, men paid to thee, 
When stood thy statue, beauteous for to see, 


On the Acropolis. Joyously they laugh, 

Who perseveringly still strive to be 
Thy loving worshipers. Man’s life-blood flows 

In a bright, ruby tide, and painful woes 

Are known no more, when mankind bend to thee. 
Touched by thy silver wand, we find sweet rest, 
And slumbers come which render mortals blest. 
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(Concluded from page 522.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wovunpep indeed, but slightly, in the affair of 
Hamelen, Charles d’Oisy had received from his 
lieutenant-colonel advice and authority to go and 
plead his cause before the minister in person. 

Having reached Versailles on the day succeed- 
ing that on which Dampiére and his daughter 
had left it, he presented himself at the bureau, 
there toclaim his promotion. The clerk to whom 
he addressed himself at once informed him that 
he had been appointed a lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of Anjou, and showed him the commission, 
signed by M. de Paulmy. 

The young man uttered a cry of joy; his coun- 
tenance, until then frowning, became lively and 
animated, and raising his head boldly he went at 
once to the residence of Captain Pardaillau. 

M. de Pardaillau was busy with some officers 
of his future regiment, and had given orders to 
admit no one, when his servant came to inform 
him that a young soldier insisted earnestly on 
seeing him, notwithstanding the prohibition. 

At the name of Charles d’Oisy he did not doubt 
that his ex-quarter-master came to thank him 
for his recent appointment, and ordered him to 
be admitted. 

‘I come, captain,” said Charles, taking from 
the first the most elevated tone, and addressing 
his military salute only to the officers, ‘‘ to in- 
form you that I am at last a lieutenant.” 

‘¢T am delighted at it, my brave fellow,” said 
the captain, ‘‘and the more so, as I know that 
the distinction is well merited.”’ 

‘‘ Delighted !” repeated the young man, with 
a toss of his head, and in a sarcastic tone; ‘‘I 
doubt it, sir; for if I have been so very desirous 
for this distinction, merited also, as you are 
willing to recognize, it has been chiefly to enable 
me to demand satisfaction for your cowardly and 
ungentlemanly conduct toward me.” 

The witnesses to this scene made a movement 
to interfere; the captain restrained them by a 
gesture, and then said to them— 

‘* Will you leave us alone?” 

‘« Stay, gentlemen,” resumed Charles d’Oisy ; 
‘stay, to be enabled to witness before all, if 
there is need of it, that I came here to demand 
satisfaction from Captain de Pardaillau for the 
insult which he offered me, for the calculated in- 





justice of which he made me a victim; remain, for 
if, against all probability, he refuses to give me 
satisfaction, I must before you tear from him his 
insignia as an officer, as he wished to degrade 
me of those which I bore, more nobly perhaps 
than he bears his own.” 

The captain covered his eyes with both his 
hands with a gesture of despair. 

If he had been alone when Charles d’Oisy ar- 
rived, perhaps he would not have left him time 
to enter on this fatal road; perhaps even the 
terrible phrase achieved, he would have been 
generous enough to forget the outrage, and by a 
single word compel his insulter to ask his par- 
don. But an explanation was now impossible, 
or at least not until after a meeting had oc- 
curred. 

‘‘ Your arms, sir?” he said to him. 

‘‘The sword.” 

‘‘The place ?” 

‘¢ The Etoile de Satory.” 

‘¢The hour ?” 

‘¢ Time to find a second.” 

‘“‘Go then, sir, and find one. You will be 
mine, Blangy,” he said, addressing one of the 
officers. 

D’Oisy knew no one in Versailles. He must 
depend for his second on the first comer, or on 
some one found later. 

In lounging along the boulevards, he saw 
through the blinds of a café a handsome young 
man, who was seated alone before a bowl of 
punch, and appeared to take a great pleasure in 
makingit blazeit up. He entered, and, touching 
him lightly on the shoulder, said, 

‘‘Your pardon, sir, I have a favor to ask of 
you. Can you step out a moment ?” 

‘*Not at all,” replied the other, measuring 
him from head to foot. ‘If I go out my punch 
will be extinguished. Can we not talk without 
taking the air?” 

From the first words the man of the punch saw 
what it was about. 

‘Very well,” said he, ‘‘I am at your service, , 
and to gain time help me to empty this bowl; it 
is paid for, I cannot loose it. Here, where I 
have the honor to be known, the droll creatures 
always make me pay in advance. Come, then, 
no ceremony. You shall pay me in another 
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when you return—if you do return. Hallo! 
waiter! a glass.” 

The man of the punch was the Chevalier 
d’Aunezay, a son of a good family, who had feen 
twice dismissed from his regiment for breach of 
discipline, overwhelmed in debt and debauchery, 
but who, protected by the mistress of the Prince 
of Soubise, frequented the antichambers of Ver- 
sailles, and was enabled to get along. He was 
the same who had some days before accosted 
Mademoiselle Dampitre in the great gallery of 
the chateau. 

‘Let us see, my gentleman,” he said to d’Oisy, 
when the latter had finally consented to seat him- 
self. ‘‘ First, whom do I aid?” 

‘‘T am an officer, sir.”’ 

‘¢Very well; why do you not wear your uni- 
form? And you fight?” 

‘¢ With the sword.” 

‘¢Why then have you only a sabre?” 

‘‘Tam going to provide the arms which I need.” 

‘You could not do better. But this duel, is 
it for to-morrow ?” 

*¢ At once, sir.” 

‘‘The devil. And youhave not provided your- 
self with arms, or a second. We must know 
what kind of a sword is required. I have them 
for all circumstances. Is it with a brother or a 
husband you have an affair? In this case the 
sword should be middling sized, flat, courteous. 
It is always in bad taste to kill such gentlemen. 
Console widows, but do not make them. They 
are sometimes simple enough to preserve a ran- 
cor against you.” 

‘¢Women have nothing to do with this affair, 
gir.” 

‘*So much the better. That leaves the game 
freer. Another question. Do we fight with a 
friend or an enemy? Pardon me, I do not wish 
to be indiscreet . . . The only question is about 
a choice of arms. Be your adversary whom he 
may, [am your man, were he my own brother. 
I am a younger brother.” 

‘*The contest is with my former captain, sir.” 

‘Ah, ah, the long sword then for these dis- 
tributors of these constrained decrees. To the 
devil with all captains. They cannot be reformed 
too soon. I am anxious for an employment. 
Vacancies are necessary. You are a Berchiny, 
my gentleman. Ishould like that regiment very 
well, The uniformis handsome. Would you like 
to practice, most dear friend? I know a hand- 
some upper thrust I could show you. It is 
lively and but little known.” 

‘* We are pressed for time, sir.” 

‘‘Yes. Here is your sword. Come. 

They stopped a hackney-coach, entered it, and 
drove to the Etoile de Satory. 





On the way thither Aunezay resumed— 

‘¢ Well then, comrade, to the point, I forgot. I 
have a friend who is also a Berchiny man—a 
great friend, the Viscount d’Arsac. A moment; 
Tam not his heir; on the contrary I only enjoy 
alife-estate from him. He asks me to dine, and 
I win his money at basquenet. Itis not with him 
you are about to fight, is it?” 

‘**T am confused, Chevalier, at not having com- 
menced by telling you the name of my adversary, 
as I should.” 

‘It is not Walter ?” 

‘‘He no longer belongs to the regiment of 
Berchiny.” 

‘‘So much the worse. But what matters it?” 

‘It is Captain de Pardaillau.” 

‘<Pardaillau!” exclaimed Aunezay. Pardaillau 
who has refused me admittance into the regiment 
he is forming. Ah, the ruffian. I am in despair 
at not having taught you my upper thrust. I 
should have been delighted to have seen it traced 
on the skin of the wretch who set me aside; 
yes, and notwithstanding the recommendation of 
the Duke de Soubise, alleging that I am a gam- 
bler, a drunkard, a bully, all, indeed, perfectiy 
true, but which it appears to me do not concern him 
at all. It appears he is about to form his cavalry 
regiment out of vestals. The vestals whom he 
first recruits for the Parc aux Cerfs. As things 
go, for Pardaillau to talk of morals.” 

‘‘Why not? Serious as are the complaints I 
have against him, he is a man of honor,” replied 
Charles d’Oisy, who was beginning to feel dis- 
gusted with his second, and who, just approaching 
his vengeance, did not feel himself urged on by 
the same ardor. 

‘‘A man of honor—whew. Tell that to others. 
It appears to me you have come from a distance.” 
Then bursting into a fit of laughter, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Yes, he ought to have honor, since he sells 
it.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

‘‘Yes, my dear, he sells his own and. that 
of others; that of young girls especially; ah, 
the wretched trade. It is better to sell than to 
take, saysthe proverb. In this case the proverb 
lies;’”? and he broke into a stanza of a new 
song. 

D’Oisy looked at him. ‘What do you wish 
understood by that?” he said. 

“You do not yet understand? You have de- 
cidedly come from a remote distance.” 

‘*T have come from the army.” 

**Is it indeed so ?” 

‘‘But what connection can there be between 
M. de Pardaillau and—” 
‘*What connection? 

couplet.” 


Listen to the second 
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“Of twenty young sprouts up for sale, 
The king alone is the buyer; 
Pompadour is the merchant; 
Pardaillau the broker.” 


“That is a strange calumny,” said Charles. 
“The captain has been unjust and cruel to me— 


. but a fault, an error perhaps, does not spot a 


whole life. How can I admit him to have vices 
such as you suppose? He has scarcely left his 
regiment, where he was esteemed—and—” 

‘‘But have you not then heard my second 
couplet? Shall I sing it over again?” 

**T repeat to you, sir, that I cannot believe it.” 

‘Good! instead of fighting with him, you are 
about to fight for him, and with me.” 

** Eh, sir?” 

‘**As you please, young man. I do not refuse 
to afford you the most ample information, but do 
not let us embroil ourselves for nothing, I pray 
you. If we two fight, and I should be killed, 
you will no longer have a second; then between 
ourselves, if it is with me you have the first 
affair, I will send you a more courteous second; 
I have no desire to find myself opposed to my 
long sword.” 

‘‘Enough upon this subject, and a truce to 
railleries, I beseech you,” said d’Oisy, in a short 
tone, and throwing himself back in the coach as 
if determined to put an end to the conversation. 

**Not so,” said the chevalier resuming, ‘for 
on the other hand, if you fight with Pardaillau 
a stroke of the spit:may chance to send you into 
another world, which would be very disigreeable 
for me.” 

‘*Why for you?” 

‘‘Certainly. Ido not wish you to die in final 
impenitence, regarding the son of my father as a 
tattler of scandal. I am about to prove to you 
what twenty others can attest for me if necessary, 
that at the last St. Lopis, to go back only three 
days, the captain, in the great gallery of the 
chateau, publicly presented to the marchioness a 
young provincial, a savage daughter of the forest 
of Compeigne, whom the king had already re- 
marked in one of his hunts; that the said Par- 
daillau, who is a friend of the father, after having 
artfully drawn him with his daughter to his 
house, made the good man tipsy, the more readily 
to reach his end—that the marchioness, who 
prefers having twenty unimportant rivals to one 
who can disquiet her, having found the little 
thing to be very handsome, but of a not very 
formidable appearance, herself wished to present 
her to the king, as the bouquet of the féte ; that, 
in fact, she afforded her on the next day the fa- 
cility of an interview with the king; that finally 
the captain himself accompanied the handsome 
victim to the boudoir of the marchoiness, who 





left it pale, undone, with red eyes, and wearing 
on her finger a ring worth more than three 
thousand crowns. Of what I now say I am 
certain. I, myself, was on the track of the pul- 
let, who was not difficult of access. I was im- 
prudently hunting on the preserves of the king ; 
I was in the great gallery at the time of the first 
presentation; at that of the second I was in the 
antichamber of the marchioness. The Viscount 
de Charlieu and Colonel Bar were there with me. 
It was they who made the ballad in question. In 
brief, what I have said, I have seen, de viser testis 
occulatus. Do you understand Latin, comrade.” 

‘*And the name of this young girl, the name 
of her father, sir,’ asked Charles in an altered 
and tremulous voice. 

‘“‘She told it me herself—Jean Pierre, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘*Dampitre !” 

“That is it; a lieutenant of the hunt.” 

‘‘Adele!” exclaimed the young man in a tone 
of despair. 

‘‘Ah, you know her even to her baptismal 
name? But what is the matter, my friend?” 
asked Aunezay, on seeing the sudden alteration 
the appearance of his companion had undergone. 

‘‘T have—I have—” replied the latter, stam- 
mering, ‘‘that I cannot yet believe—” 

Shocked by the convinced air of the chevalier, 
but unable to explain to himself the sojourn of 
Mademoiselle Dampitre at Versailles, her intro- 
duction to the apartments of the marchioness ; 
at the recollection of so much innocence strug- 
gling still in its own uncertainties, he was about 
to add, “‘You have dreamed or you have lied,” 
when the carriage stopped at the Etoile de Satory. 

The captain and his second were already on 
the ground. The preliminaries of the duel were 
not long—the two adversaries did not speak a 
word, and the seconds had only to choose the 
place and draw lots for the advantage of position. 

After a struggle of a few minutes, Charles 
d’Oisy was wounded in the shoulder, the same in 
which his recent wound at the battle of Hamelen 
was healing. 

‘¢A firm pass en flanconade—small play, mur- 
mured Aunezay.” Although the wound was 
slight, M. de Blangy, the second of the captain, 
then interposed between the con oatants, and ad- 
dressing himself to the young man, said to him: 

«‘Do you consider your honor satisfied, sir!” 

“Yes,” said Charles, ‘“‘if M. de Pardaillau 
consents to reply frankly and loyally to some of 
my questions.” Then turning to him, said— 

‘‘Is it true, sir, that Mademoiselle Dampiétre 
came lately to Versailles ?” 

‘She was here but yesterday,” replied the 
captain. ; 
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‘*Is it true that she lodged at your house?” 

‘‘With her father; yes.” 

‘‘Ts it true that under your sole protection, she 
was conducted to the apartments of the Mar- 
chioness de Pompadour.” 

Tle captain frowned, hesitated to reply, and 
finally said— 

‘‘That would demand an explanation which I 
cannot now give.” 

** But you do not deny the fact?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘To your guard, wretch, exclaimed Charles,” 
rushing on him. At the end of a few moments, 
M. de Pardaillau received the sword of his ad- 
versary full in his breast. 

‘* A fine blow, well struck in tierce,” said Au- 
nezay, who appeared to assist there as a prevost 
in a fencing room, simply to judge the blows. 

Nevertheless when he saw the captain roll his 
haggard eyes, reel, and then fall backward, with 
the blood flowing from his mouth, he sprang 
toward him, with the others, to assist him. All 
aid was useless. He had been stricken through 
the heart. 

‘“‘Charles was about to depart when M. de 
Blangy advanced toward him. 

**Sir, said he,” placing his hand on his breast, 
to endeavor to master his violent emotion, ‘‘in 
case this should happen, my friend, (and he 
cast a mournful look toward the dead body,) 
my generous friend,’ he resumed, ‘charged 


me to call to your attention, that although ap- 


pointed a lieutenant of cavalry, yet not having 
yet received your commission signed by the 
king, you have contravened the military laws, 
which do not yet recognize your grade of 
office. He made me promise, sir, that I would 
engage to look after your safety, and that I 
would assist you even, if you had need of my 
services.” 

‘*Ah,” said Aunezay, ‘‘how could I have di- 
vined that? A lieutenant in the dress of a quar- 
ter-master. But, bah! come with me, comrade. 
You will not be aroused there but by my cre- 
ditors.” : 

He made the unhappy conqueror, who no 
longer appeared to be conscious of himself, get 
into the carriage. 

’ Crushed by the events of the day, d’Oisy on 
entering the lodgings of Aunezay sank upon a 
seat, whilst the latter called down the stairway— 

‘*Waiter, a second bowl of punch; my com- 
rade pays for it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
The asylum offered by Aunezay to the unfortu- 
nate murderer could not long protect him. He 
had to fear there not only the visits of the 





creditors, but even those of all the rakes of the 
city, who three times a week transformed it into 
a hell. 

Charles d’Oisy reflecting soon on the danger 
of his situation, had prudently removed from 
Versailles to go to Glaigues, to his friend the 
miller’s. Not wishing to abandon him before 
having installed him himself in his new retreat, 
the chevalier escorted him cn the road, and even 
to the farm of the Brulards, where he did not 
disdain to remain for twenty-four hours. 

It was by him, and him alone, that Martine had 
been informed of the pretended adventures of 
Mademoiselle Dampiére at Versailles. The che- 
valier himself had brought her the terrible ballad, 
the rythmical witness of the dishonor of poor 
Adele, and which the latter had listened to with 
such delight from the mouth of her rival. 

After the departure of Aunezay, Brulard not 
thinking Charles in sufficient safety at his farm, 
opened to him a more impenetrable refuge in the 
cellars of St. Adrien, where Father Hubert, 
whom he had been forced to take into his confi- 
dence, carried him provisions nightly. 

Things were in this state, and Charles had no 
other habitation than the cellars of the old tower, 
and each one at the farm of Glaigues was making 
a mystery, when the letter with the black seal 
arrived at the chateau of la Douye. 

By this letter, M. de Blangy, the friend and 
second of M. de Pardaillau, informed M. Dam- 
pitre of the fatal issue of the duel at the Etoile 
de Satory, and besought him to collect together 
the papers of the deceased, and assume a control 
over his affairs; the brother of M. de Pardaillau, 
who was then traveling, having informed no one 
of the route of his intended journey. 

In the secretary of the captain, M. Dampitre 
found a will but a month old, and by which he 
bequeathed a part of his property to Charles 
d’Oisy. 

Let us now return to the Mount St. Adrien, at 
the time when a mournful cry from the ruins in- 
terrupted the embraces of Charles and Martine. 

The daughter of Brulard was at first alarmed. 
Restored to her habitual coolness, she hastened 
to extinguish the lantern whose light might be- 
tray her, and to retain with a vigorous hand the 
young soldier, whose first impulse was to spring 
toward the place from which the cry issued. 

After having accustomed their eyes to the al- 
most total darkness which surrounded them, they 
thought they saw a man carrying a burden, mov- 
ing with rapid strides among the paths, cut into 
ravines, which led to Bethizy. Perhaps they 
would not have recognized notwithstanding his 
singular conformation and the swayings of his 
head like those of a clock, if the farm dog, which 
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had come with Martine, had not followed him, 
leaping and gamboling around him. 

‘¢Those are my two companions of the route, 
the man and the dog who kept me company,” 
said Martine. ‘Yes, it is Father Hubert—I am 
very certain—who is escaping, carrying with him 
I know not what. Yes, it ishe who uttered that 
cry which alarmed meso much. I do not know 
what the old sorcerer has been piqued about to- 
day, but he at first appeared to make the great- 
est difficulties to prevent my coming here to-night 
with him; then half-way here he suddenly dis- 
appeared, and I have not seen him since. With 
no other protector than Pyrame, I reached you, 
my Charles, and not without pain and fear, I as- 
sure you. But I kept on—I was determined. I 
wished to announce myself our great victory. 
Yes, my officer, I told all to my father this 
morning, concealing only that which it was ne- 
cessary to conceal; but I told him that you loved 
me and desired nothing so much as to marry me. 
Have I lied, ha? He first cast in my face sos 
and buts, saying that you had not a penny; but 
by good fortune my mother was on my side, and 
he finally consented. Well, my lieutenant, is 
that worth the difficulty of coming myself? 
When your matter is arranged at Versailles, and 
before the church, we will be man and wife.” 

Charles was happy that Martine had extin- 
guished the light. She could not see on his face 
the impression which it received on the announce- 
ment of this great news, which the daughter of 
Brulard, during the day, had almost confided to 
Mademoiselle Dampitre herself. 

On his side, recoiling before the idea of be- 
traying openly the secret of his masters, the 
old hemp-breaker had, when Adéle presented 
herself before his raiting-pool, nevertheless con- 
ceived the project of enlightening her, but with- 
out compromising himself. Feeling a tender in- 
terest for her and the fugitive, esteeming Mar- 
tine only at her proper value, having discovered, 
with that rustic sagacity which he so frequently 
laid under contribution in his character as a sor- 
cerer, that Charles, who now spoke of marriage, 
only did so from a jealous distrust of Mademoi- 
selle Dampiére, he had hoped to be able to re- 
unite these young people by a nocturnal meeting 
on the mountain. An explanation between them 
would, in his opinion, change physiognomies 
both at the mill of Gilaigues and the chateau of 
la Douye. The presence of Martine caused 
things to turn out very differently from what he 
had foreseen. 

After having tried in vain himself to paralyze 
his own work, by placing himself in the path of 
the young girl, and inducing her to retrace her 
steps, he had arrived at the chapel of St. Gene- 





vieve only in time to receive Adéle in his arms 
and carry her home half dead. 

For some days the poor child struggled against 
a redoubled fever, but hour after hour the ‘sick- 
ness pursued its ravages; a sickness of the soul 
rather than that of the body, for she did not die 
from the influence of one of those disorganiza- 
tions to which medicine can assign a physical 
cause; she died of a deception of the heart; 
she died from a word of love addressed to 
another. 


She had not spoken a word since she had been 
placed on her bed; she scarcely had opened her 
eyes from fear lest they should read her thought, 
her incurable thought. 

On her father, who had come in all haste from 
Versailles, and who remained constantly by her 
bed-side, she sometimes smiled; but, do what he 
might, he could not obtain a word, or even a 
gesture, which plunged him into despair; for 
was not this immobility, this silence, the image 
of anticipated death. 

One morning she raised herself on her elbow 
and asked them to bring her portrait. When it 
was placed before her, her eyes resumed an un- 
usual lustre in regarding it, and she asked Ma- 
riotte to arrange her and dress her hair. 

She had spoken, she had moved, the care of 
her person, the taste for the toilette had returned, 
and this unexpected change filled with surprise 
and joy those who surrounded her, her father, 
her old servant, and even the physician, who saw 
in this crisis prognostics of most favorable 
augury. 

The painter had formerly endeavored to make 
an image resembling his model, and he had suc- 
ceeded; now the model wished to resemble the 
portrait, and the success was more difficult. 

The vivacity of colors and the beauty of forms 
created by the artist, have a duration which God 
has not given to his more perfect work. The 
rose and carmine colors, living still upon the 
canvas, no longer exist on the face of that young 
girl. But a few days had sufficed to efface those 
brilliant tints, which youth and beauty them- 
selves do not always possess, and which never 
revive but under the protection of the two guar- 
dian angels of the body and soul—health and 
happiness. 

The sharp features of Adele, her discolored 
lips, her chalky complexion, were but the pale 
image of what they had formerly been. Never- 
theless she still wished to resemble herself, and 
when Mariotte had arranged her hair suitably, 
whose golden reflections seemed even to be tar- 
nished like the rest, when she had been dressed 
in her best, and such as the painter had shortly 
before represented her, she took a fancy that 
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‘*Is it true that she lodged at your house ?” 

‘¢With her father; yes.” 

‘<Ts it true that under your sole protection, she 
was conducted to the apartments of the Mar- 
chioness de Pompadour.” 

The captain frowned, hesitated to reply, and 
finally said— 

‘‘That would demand an explanation which I 
cannot now give.” 

‘*But you do not deny the fact ?” 

+e.” 

‘*To your guard, wretch, exclaimed Charles,” 
rushing on him. At the end of a few moments, 
M. de Pardaillau received the sword of his ad- 
versary full in his breast. 

‘¢ A fine blow, well struck in tierce,” said Au- 
nezay, who appeared to assist there as a prevost 
in a fencing room, simply to judge the blows. 

Nevertheless when he saw the captain roll his 
haggard eyes, reel, and then fall backward, with 
the blood flowing from his mouth, he sprang 
toward him, with the others, to assist him. All 
aid was useless. He had been stricken through 
the heart. 

‘“‘Charles was about to depart when M. de 
Blangy advanced toward him. 

‘*Sir, said he,” placing his hand on his breast, 
to endeavor to master his violent emotion, ‘‘in 
case this should happen, my friend, (and he 
cast a mournful look toward the dead body,) 
my generous friend,” he resumed, ‘charged 
me to call to your attention, that although ap- 
pointed a lieutenant of cavalry, yet not having 
yet received your commission signed by the 
king, you have contravened the military laws, 
which do not yet recognize your grade of 
office. He made me promise, sir, that I would 
engage to look after your safety, and that I 
would assist you even, if you had need of my 
services.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Aunezay, ‘show could I have di- 
vined that? A lieutenant in the dress of a quar- 
ter-master. But, bah! come with me, comrade. 
You will not be aroused there but by my cre- 
ditors.”’ ; 

He made the unhappy conqueror, who no 
longer appeared to be conscious of himself, get 
into the carriage. 

’ Crushed by the events of the day, d’Oisy on 
entering the lodgings of Aunezay sank upon a 
seat, whilst the latter called down the stairway— 

‘‘Waiter, a second bowl of punch; my com- 
rade pays for it.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

The asylum offered by Aunezay to the unfortu- 
nate murderer could not long protect him. He 
had to fear there not only the visits of the 





creditors, but even those of all the rakes of the 
city, who three times a week transformed it into 
a hell. 

Charles d’Oisy reflecting soon on the danger 
of his situation, had prudently removed from 
Versailles to go to Glaigues, to his friend the 
miller’s. Not wishing to abandon him before 
having installed him himself in: his new retreat, 
the chevalier escorted him on the road, and even 
to the farm of the Brulards, where he did not 
disdain to remain for twenty-four hours. 

It was by him, and him alone, that Martine had 
been informed of the pretended adventures of 
Mademoiselle Dampiére at Versailles. The che- 
valier himself had brought her the terrible ballad, 
the rythmical witness of the dishonor of poor 
Adele, and which the latter had listened to with 
such delight from the mouth of her rival. 

After the departure of Aunezay, Brulard not 
thinking Charles in sufficient safety at his farm, 
opened to him a more impenetrable refuge in the 
cellars of St. Adrien, where Father Hubert, 
whom he had been forced to take into his confi- 
dence, carried him provisions nightly. 

Things were in this state, and Charles had no 
other habitation than the cellars of the old tower, 
and each one at the farm of Glaigues was making 
a mystery, when the letter with the black seal 
arrived at the chateau of la Douye. 

By this letter, M. de Blangy, the friend and 
second of M. de Pardaillau, informed M. Dam- 
pitre of the fatal issue of the duel at the Etoile 
de Satory, and besought him to collect together 
the papers of the deceased, and assume a cuvutrol 
over his affairs; the brother of M. de Pardaiilau, 
who was then traveling, having informed no one 
of the route of his intended journey. 

In the secretary of the captain, M. Dampitre 
found a will but a month old, and by which he 
bequeathed a part of his property to Charles 
d’Oisy. 

Let us now return to the Mount St. Adrien, at 
the time when a mournful cry from the ruins in- 
terrupted the embraces of Charles and Martine. 

The daughter of Brulard was at first alarmed. 
Restored to her habitual coolness, she hastened 
to extinguish the lantern whose light might be- 
tray her, and to retain with a vigorous hand the 
young soldier, whose first impulse was to spring 
toward the place from which the cry issued. 

After having accustomed their eyes to the al- 
most total darkness which surrounded them, they 
thought they saw a man carrying a burden, mov- 
ing with rapid strides among the paths, cut into 
ravines, which led to Bethizy. Perhaps they 
would not have recognized notwithstanding his 
singular conformation and the swayings of his 
head like those of a clock, if the farm dog, which 
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had come with Martine, had not followed him, 
leaping and gamboling around him. 

‘¢ Those are my two companions of the route, 
the man and the dog who kept me company,” 
said Martine. <‘‘Yes, itis Father Hubert—I am 
very certain—who is escaping, carrying with him 
I know not what. Yes, it ishe who uttered that 
cry which alarmed meso much. I do not know 
what the old sorcerer has been piqued about to- 
day, but he at first appeared to make the great- 
est difficulties to prevent my coming here to-night 
with him; then half-way here he suddenly dis- 
appeared, and I have not seen him since. With 
no other protector than Pyrame, I reached you, 
my Charles, and not without pain and fear, I as- 
sure you. But I kept on—I was determined. I 
wished to announce myself our great victory. 
Yes, my officer, I told all to my father this 
morning, concealing only that which it was ne- 
cessary to conceal; but I told him that you loved 
me and desired nothing so much as to marry me. 
Have I lied, ha? He first cast in my face sos 
and buts, saying that you had not a penny; but 
by good fortune my mother was on my side, and 
he finally consented. Well, my lieutenant, is 
that worth the difficulty of coming myself? 
When your matter is arranged at Versailles, and 
before the church, we will be man and wife.” 

Charles was happy that Martine had extin- 
guished the light. She could not see on his face 
the impression which it received on the announce- 
ment of this great news, which the daughter of 
Brulard, during the day, had almost confided te 
Mademoiselle Dampiére herself. 

On his side, recoiling before the idea of be- 
traying openly the secret of his masters, the 
old hemp-breaker had, when Adele presented 
herself before his raiting-pool, nevertheless con- 
ceived the project of enlightening her, but with- 
out compromising himself. Feeling a tender in- 
terest for her and the fugitive, esteeming Mar- 
tine only at her proper value, having discovered, 
with that rustic sagacity which he so frequently 
laid under contribution in his character as a sor- 
cerer, that Charles, who now spoke of marriage, 
only did so from a jealous distrust of Mademoi- 
selle Dampiére, he had hoped to be able to re- 
unite these young people by a nocturnal meeting 
on the mountain. An explanation between them 
would, in his opinion, change physiognomies 
both at the mill of Glaigues and the chateau of 
la Douye. The presence of Martine caused 
things to turn out very differently from what he 
had foreseen. 

After having tried in vain himself to paralyze 
his own work, by placing himself in the path of 
the young girl, and inducing her to retrace her 
steps, he had arrived at the chapel of St. Gene- 





vieve only in time to receive Adele in his arms 
and carry her home half dead. 

For some days the poor child struggled against 
a redoubled fever, but hour after hour the sick- 
ness pursued its ravages; a sickness of the soul 
rather than that of the body, for she did not die 
from the influence of one of those disorganiza- 
tions to which medicine can assign a physical 
cause; she died of a deception of the heart; 
she died from a word of love addressed to 
another. 


She had not spoken a word since she had been 
placed on her bed; she scarcely had opened her 
eyes from fear lest they should read her thought, 
her incurable thought. 

On her father, who had come in all haste from 
Versailles, and who remained constantly by her 
bed-side, she sometimes smiled; but, do what he 
might, he could not obtain a word, or even @ 
gesture, which plunged him into despair; for 
was not this immobility, this silence, the image 
of anticipated death. 

One morning she raised herself on her elbow 
and asked them to bring her portrait. When it 
was placed before her, her eyes resumed an un- 
usual lustre in regarding it, and she asked Ma- 
riotte to arrange her and dress her hair. 

She had spoken, she had moved, the care of 
her person, the taste for the toilette had returned, 
and this unexpected change filled with surprise 
and joy those who surrounded her, her father, 
her old servant, and even the physician, who saw 
in this crisis prognostics of most favorable 
augury. ; 

The painter had formerly endeavored to make 
an image resembling his model, and he had suc- 
ceeded; now the model wished to resemble the 
portrait, and the success was more difficult. 

The vivacity of colors and the beauty of forms 
created by the artist, have a duration which God 
has not given to his more perfect work. The 
rose and carmine colors, living still upon the 
canvas, no longer exist on the face of that young 
girl. But a few days had sufficed to efface those 
brilliant tints, which youth and beauty them- 
selves do not always possess, and which never 
revive but under the protection of the two guar- 
dian angels of the body and soul—health and 
happiness. 

The sharp features of Adéle, her discolored 
lips, her chalky complexion, were but the pale 
image of what they had formerly been. Never- 
theless she still wished to resemble herself, and 
when Mariotte had arranged her hair suitably, 
whose golden reflections seemed even to be tar- 
nished like the rest, when she had been dressed 
in her best, and such as the painter had shortly 
before represented her, she took a fancy that 
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they should collect some bluebells to make a 
crown for her. 

As soon as she held it in her hands, she con- 
templated it for some minutes in silence; then 
her eyes moistened. She placed it herself on her 
head, and asked for a mirror. The old servant 
was about to obey, but a gesture from M. Dam- 
pitre restrained her. 

‘‘You are right,” said Adéle, accompanying 
these words, addressed to her father, with one of 
her ineffable smiles; ‘‘for what good; this pic- 
ture alone has preserved a resemblance to 
myself.”’ 

Then after a new contemplation she said— 
‘‘ Take away this portrait, it makes me sick.” 

Whether it were that her sight was already 
altered, or she had made a deceitful prism of her 
tears on the canvas painted by d’Oisy, she 
thought she saw the crown of bluebells change 
into a crown of white roses. Her portrait then 
resembled that spectre of herself which had ap- 
peared to her in the aparment of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

** We resemble each other at last,” she mur- 
mured. .‘‘ But it is no longer of myself or him 
that I ought to think, it is of God, and God 
only.” 

Drawing from her bosom a medallion which 
she constantly wore, for it contained the hair of 
her mother, she opened it and drew from it a 
small piece of straw, which she cast far from 
her, turning away her eyes. She then kissed 
the hair. 

‘*Console yourself, kind mother,” she said, 
‘‘we are about to see each other again, since— 
since I am about to die.” 

“No, no: you shall not die,” exclaimed her 
father, sobbing, and he fell on his knees beside 
her, took her hands in his and bathed them with 
his tears. 

‘‘Hush, harken,” replied Adele, listening at- 
tentively to a noise which came from without. 
‘*Do you hear the bells?” and a sound of bells 
was then heard. 


‘*They are those of the accursed prior, with- | 


out doubt; they ring for me as they did for my 
mother,” she resumed. , 

‘*Calm thyself. No, it is not the death of my 
child they announce,” said M. Dampitre, ‘‘ they 
are the bells of the village church.” 

‘‘Why do they ring so long, and with such a 
noise? What do they announce?” 

This time it was Mariotte who made a sign to 
the father. He was silent. 


‘‘T divine it,” said Adele, ‘‘a marriage.” 
She fell back on her bed, paler than her pre- 
ceding paleness. 


my confessor—quick—for soon there will be no 
more time.” 

M. Dampitre and Mariotte, both kneeling be- 
side the bed, with their faces drowned in tears, 
exchanged a dejected look, but neither of them 
moved, resembling in their attitude, their mute- 
ness and their immobility, those statues of stone 
or marble which pray and weep on the steps of 
mausoleums, 

‘‘Bring hither a priest,” repeated the dying 
girl, with a sort of desperate impatience. ‘A 
priest—be quick.” Then, after a moment of 
silence, she added in a voice almost extinguished, 
‘‘but no, you are right; he cannot come now. 
My God! for the sake of Aim shall I not then 
again seemy mother? For the sake of him amI 
to renounce even my eternal salvation ?” 

Mariotte went out. A long time passed before 
she returned, but she did not return alone. The 
curate of Bethizy accompanied her. 

With the hand that had blessed the union of 
Charles and Martine, the good priest closed the 
eyes of Adele. 

‘‘You choose your time well to narrate to me 
such stories. Whilst it rains I have great sensi- 
bility,” said my friend to me. 

For it must not be forgotten that it was in the 
midst of the beautiful forest of Maily and under 
the shelter of a wood-chopper’s hut that I took 
delight in relating this little family drama, hav- 
ing only for my auditor and interlocutor my 
friend the philosophical botanist, whose frequent 
interruptions during the interest of the recital I 
was careful to repress. 

‘But permit me,” said he, ‘‘romancers have 
always had the privilege of not having common 
sense, and it is a glorious privilege which they 
still make the best of. Yet when they undertake 
to relate true histories, they ought especially to 
guard against the objection. How was your 
Charles d’Oisy, for whom I entertain but small 
regard, enabled to marry whilst he still had sus- 
pended over his head one of those articles of the 
military code which contain no less than twelve 
balls of lead ?” 

‘‘Madame de Pompadour, who had taken him 
under her protection,” I replied, ‘‘ procured his 
pardon, accompanied by a cadeaw for his future 
bride, whom she did not doubt was to be that 
beautiful young blonde in whom she todk such 
a lively interest. Charles took advantage of the 
amnesty; Martine consented easily to receive 
the nuptial present, notwithstanding her severe 
principles of virtue. 

‘‘Some time after that Charles asked for an 
audience from the favorite to thank her for hav- 





‘‘My father,” said she, ‘‘send for a priest— 





ing freed him from appearing before a court 
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martial. He was entirely ignorant that she had 
done any thing else for him. It was then, and 
from the marchioness herself, that he learned by 
what means and what perseverance Adéle and 
M. de Pardaillau had succeeded in obtaining for 
him that commission which he thought he owed 
solely to his own merits. 

‘“‘He came forth from that interview over- 
whelmed, half mad. On the same day he found 
out M. de Blangy, and made him relate every 
thing in detail to him. On the next day he 
resigned his commission. As for the will, he 
would not listen about it.” 

‘*In a favorable moment. 
& little to him.” 

‘* His resignation, you may well imagine, dis- 
concerted very much the vanity of the Brulards, 
father, mother and daughter, and changed the 
honeymoon of the new household to something 
different. But Charles felt at the bottom of his 
heart other chagrins more poignant than those 
which his wife could inflict upon him. His grief 


This reconciles me 





resembled remorse. That old man, that young 
girl, who had united with so much devotion in 
one and the same thought for his advancement 
and his fortune, as well as for his happiness—he 
had killed them both, both had he struck to the 
heart. 

‘Frequently, shaking off the ennuis of the 
domestic hearth, he came to her niece, my grand- 
mother, to invoke the memory.of Adéle. It was 
from him that the latter heard the principal 
details of this history, details to which he re- 
tcrned unceasingly as an act of expiation. My 
grandmother was the only one to whom he dared 
to speak of them, always, however, in the absence 
of his wife, whose reproaches he feared.” 

‘* Did he live long thus?” 

‘‘ Yes, he reached a very advanced age.” 

‘‘And your great-aunt, you said, died at the 
age of sixteen! I should be curious to know,” 
exclaimed my traveler, ‘‘ what a figure the two 
lovers would cut on meeting in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat.” 
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I’p a dream last night, sweet Allie, 
Oh! a golden dream; 

We were wandering through the valley, 
By a silvery stream, 

As we wandered oft, sweet maiden, 
Near its starry flow, » 

In our childhood’s thornless “ Aiden ”— 
Ah, ’t was “ long ago!” 


And thy dark eye, love, was beaming 
With its olden light; 
Brimming with thy young heart’s dreaming, 
That blue, summer night; 
Round thy rosy cheek, sweet Allie, 
Floated long, black curls, 
Like as when we roamed the valley 
Gay and gladsome girls! 


We, again, were children, Allie, 
In my golden dream, 

Flitting through the purple valley, 
Like a stray sunbeam! 

There was still the mossy cushion, 
Shaded from the sun, 

’Neath the maple, rustic fashion, 
By the gurgling run. 


There were still the violets peeping 
Out from many a nook, 

And the snow-white lilies sleeping 
By the babling brook ; 

There were still the bright birds flitting, 
And the robin red, 





*Mid the dewy, green leaves sitting, 
Singing, overhead. 


Ah, the same old roundelay, love, 
Silvery, sweet and clear, 

That for many a by-gone day, love, 
Soothed us, Allie, dear; 

Yet amid the beauties beaming 
In my golden dream, 

Serpent eyes were glassy gleaming, 
By the crystal stream! 


Slowly, stilly, soft and slyly, 
To our brown retreat 

Stole the glittering serpent wily, 
Even to thy feet! 

And thy cheek waxed fairer, whiter, 
’Neath his artful eye; 

And his coils grew colder, tighter, 
Yet you could not fly! 


Starting from the moss, sweet Allie, 
With aerial tread, 

Swift I left the poisoned valley, 
And the vision fled ; 

Faded out our girlhood’s Aiden, 
And that starry stream, 

Yet, ah! pale and lonely maiden, 
Was it all a dream ? 

Tell me, ye in Pleasure’s bowers, 
On Life’s sparkling stream, 

Tell me ye who cull its flowers, 
Was it all a dream? 
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SCRIVENER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Sianor N. was a constant frequenter of the 
numerous and brilliant soirées of the Signora B. 
Impelled either by desire to set at rest the un- 
handsome insinuations thrown out in regard to 
that lady’s age, or by some little curiosity of his 
own, to test her sincerity on that particular 
point, he formed the strange resolution to consult 
the public record of births, and procure an au- 
thentic certificate of the exact era of hers. 
He therefore betook himself to the court of the 
Santa Capella, and traversed the arch that 
separates it from the Palace of Justice, to an 
office, wherein, ranged in perfect chronological 
order, are kept the voluminous registers, guard- 
ians of the great secrets of all the ladies. 

This office is a sort of ceil, shut in by a large 
gate; the windows are very low, and protected 
on the outside by upright iron bars; it is very 
dark, and assumes, from this, as from many 
other circumstances, the gloomy aspect of a 
Monte di Pieta (savings-bank). Signor N. en-| 
tered, made known his business, exhibited the 
name, surname, and titles of the person, and 
named a period of fifteen years’ extent, to be 
searched through. Fifteen years was exactly 
the difference between the age promulgated by 





the wicked, and the age as confessed to by the 
Signora B. herself. 

The superintendent of the office regarded him 
with the same look with which an apothecary 
would regard a man who would enter his shop 
and demand the price of lace or ribbon; asked 
him to repeat the object of his visit, then laughed 
in his face and turned his back upon him. There 
was in the whole manner displayed so manifest a 
contempt, that Signor N. did not dare to get 
angry, and felt satisfied that he had made one of 
those unpardonable blunders that sometimes 
make a worthy man pass for a simpleton or an 
idiot. He was puzzling himself to find better 
terms wherewith to make known his object, when 
a gentleman who seemed to be at the head of af- 
fairs in the office, approached. As he listened 
he bestowed upon Signor N. such a smile of in- 
dulgence as an apothecary’s errand-boy would 
condescend to a green countryman who would go 
to the Madaleine to make inquires about the 
Sorboune. 





‘“‘If all who come here,” gravely replied the 
head of the office, slowly wiping his spectacles, 
‘had no better data than yours, it would require 
a whole day for every document. We cannot 
afford to lose so much time; but if you wish, 
you can search for yourself, or, at a trifling cost, 
you can employ another to do so.” 

‘¢Excellent, excellent! that’s all I wish!” ex- 
claimed Signor N., drawing out his purse, and 
thinking he had a fine means of covering his 
former blunder. 

‘“No, no, put up your purse,” quietly replied 
the other. ‘As you leave this office, turn to the 
right, and you will see near at hand, the offices 
of two or three public scriveners. You had better 
commission one of them; they are accustomed to 
these matters, and will accomplish in an hour 
what you could not do in two days.” 

As described, Signor N. perceived against the 
walls of the Palace of Justice, two or three 
parallel partitions with windows across the ends 
the room in which he entered was six feet long, 
at most, and perhaps four wide; two immense 
ink-stands decorated a very small desk, about as 
long as the window; an ink-blotted calico curtain 
concealed from the profane passers by the mysteries 
of thisasylum. Atthe farther end, upon anancient 
arm-chair, sat a man with both feet resting upon 
a& warming-pan, whose ashes, bedribbled with 
the brine of a scorched herring, gave forth a 
most insupportable odor. The master of the 
house, as Signor N. entered the precincts, hastily 
offered him a chair, and requested to know the 
object of his visit. One could not imagine a man 
more courteous than that master of the house: 
he understood all in an instant, and wrote down 
the circumstances that were to guide him in his 
research, whilst his visitor amused himself with 
his personale. He was a true, a perfect public 
serivener in every sense of the words; a neat and 
exact copyist, passably learned in the proper 
width of the margin required in a memorial ; 
profound in the manner of measuring ‘ your-ex- 
cellency,’ neither too high nor too low, too far to 
the right nor to the left; unsurpassed in flourish- 
ing the with respect, with profound respect, with es- 
teem, most gratefully, and all other expressions 
with which an epistle is ever subscribed. But it 
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was afterward that Signor N. made the discovery 
of these precious qualities in his hero. His first 
observations were limited, as I said, to his ex- 
terior. 

Signor Fabri (such was the scrivener’s name) 
was a man of some sixty years of age ; his visage 
wore an aspect of mingled gravity and fun; his 
lips were thin, and expressed as plainly as if they 
spoke it, that Signor Fabri was not to be over- 
reached; his chin retreated toward the throat, 
whilst on the upper side his sharp nose ran back 
to the forehead, and that toward the half bald 
cranium; his few and white hairs bound together 
by a ribbon, composed a respectable queue, which 
pended over his collar behind; his eyes inclined 
downward, rather toward the nose, and two very 
little, purple ears stuck out, wonderful to look 
at, over two extremely pale cheeks. His calves 
were incased in black woollen stockings, and his 
feet in shoes fastened with buckles. Whether 
these buckles, however, before dedicaied to their 
present occupation, had, or had not ever offici- 
ated to fasten the girths of some poor mule, it is 
of little importance to inquire. Suffice it to say, 
he wore shoe-buckles. His short clothes had 
evidently once been long clothes; but some 
friendly hand, his own most probably, had dexte- 
rously curtailed the modern prolongations, slit 
the remainder on either side of the knees, to a 
becoming length, and bound the inferior extremi- 
ties of the opening with tape dyed in the re- 
doubtable ink-stand. The little bow-knots, of 
course, could not emulate the ancient knee- 
buckles, the knee-buckles of our fathers; but no 
oneis obliged toimpossibilities; and, after all, good 
or bad, handsome or ugly, ancient or modern, he 
wore knee-breeches. But the vest? Where was 
the vest? Did he really wear any vest? In the 
mind of Signor N. this problem remained long 
unsolvable. After a lengthy debate, however, he 
admitted to himself that, certainly, most certain- 
ly, the scrivener had on no vest; and he was 
finally brought to that view of the question, by 
seeing Signor Fabri’s coat, to an evident sacrifice 
of comfort, buttoned to his chin, buttoned round 
his neck, buttoned round his waist, buttoned— 
all the way down. ‘‘No,” said he to himself, 
‘‘there is no yest.” 

Struck by such an aspect of poverty, Signor 
N. was about to throw the poor d—l, somewhat 
scornfully, a piece of some twenty or thirty soldi; 
but, on second thought, he changed his mind. 
He perceived that the scrivener’s hands were 
scrupulously clean, his cravat perfectly white; he 
detected the angel fallen from the stars, and with 
extreme politeness, asked how much he ought to 
pay for the services. The scrivener simply re- 
plied that the expenses at the office of the re- 





gistry would amount to forty-five soldi, and Sig- 
nor N. placed upon the table a louisd’or. The 
serivener colored; he took the gold, turned it, 
turned it again, affected to look for the keys of 
his drawer—was going to force it open; but 
the poor drawer came open of itself; and he 
finally stammered out that he had forgotten his 
change. Signor N. pretending to notice nothing, 
inquired if the louis would be sufficient. The 
scrivener gazed at him in astonishment, and he 
went away after appointing a time to return for 
the document. 

Signor N. reappeared some hours after at the 
scrivener’s office. He had, in the mean time, 
fallen in with some friends who bantered him 
again about the age of Signora B., and who, 
having obstinately persisted in their outrageous 
calculations from dates and historical cireum- 
stances, were on the point of establishing a large 
figure, a figure (or rather two figures) perfectly 
formidable. He had extricated himself as well 
as he could, and, more curious than ever, hasten- 
ed to the office. 

The scrivener had no longer the cold, submis- 
sive aspect of a few hours before. His legs were 
no longer cringing over the warming-pan. He 
now occupied both the chairs of the office— 
seated upon one with his legs extended majesti- 
cally upon the ofher—his eyes, that, a little while 
ago were modestly cast down, now shone with an 
expression of joy and triumph; not alone his 
ears, but his nose and his cheeks were vermilion 
now, and an air of beatitude distinguished his 
whole person. 

Signor N. perceived upon the desk a sheet of 
stamped paper, and he instantly knew that 
therein was contained the food to satisfy the 
gnawing curiosity that tormented him. He 
stretched forth his hand eagerly to receive it, but 
the scrivener stopped him, and solemnly asked: 

‘¢What use do you intend to make, sir, of this 
document?” 

‘* What business is that of yours?” replied he, 
astonished. ‘‘ Have I not given enough to satisfy 
you?” 

‘<It is precisely because you have paid me, and 
too well paid me, that I ask what use you intend 
to make of this paper. A louisd’or for a testi- 
mony of birth! Either you are to be the heir 
of this lady, or you are meditating some un- 
worthy action. Your gold can be accounted for 


solely on one of these hypothesis; and since you 
are not dressed in mourning, it must be the lat- 
ter—the unworthy action is sufficiently proved.” 
‘‘ Signor Fabri,” replied Signor N., with a smile 
of mingled scorn and anger; ‘‘I render an ac- 
count of my actions to no one, much less to a 
Favor me with the paper.” 


public scrivener. 
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‘* A public scrivener !” repeated Fabri, leisurely 
tossing hishead. ‘‘A public scrivener! Youthink, 
perhaps, with those two words to hurl an injury 
against a poor old man, who knows by the trem- 
bling of your hand, that this document possesses 
an importance to you, that you would blush to 
reveal. I do not insist upon knowing the use 
you design making of it; but, if your intentions 
are not correct, I beg the favor that you will 
wait until to-morrow; I will return your money, 
and you will intrust another with this service. 
I pray you this, for the sake of the few days of 
life that yet remain tome. Oh! let my hand, 
never again be a blind instrument of revenge!” 

Signior N. assured him upon this point, and, 
moved by a very natural curiosity, asked if he 
had ever cause to repent of any culpable trans- 
action, and requested some insight into his former 
life. 

Upon such a request the scrivener became sad, 
and an expression of lingering ire played about 
his mouth. 

‘“‘T have passed,” said he, ‘‘my whole life in 
this window-frame shell. I have been constantly 
here, from the day I first took pen in hand to 
write ABC. And, I would have you know, 


there are gathered within this narrow inclosure, 


more associations with the great events that have 
agitated the kingdom, than in the memory of the 
principal actor of your political drama; far finer 
understandings of the human heart than in the 
intellect of the most attentive observer of the 
world’s phases. The priest who listens to the 
confessions of a dying man, learns not half so 
many secrets as are divulged to me within 
this paltry room. Here, often and often, come 
those of all classes, who are only fit to be laughed 
at, and unmask themselves; sometimes, too, 
there are revelations of enormous crime. Poor 
youth!” continued, sorrowfully, the scrivener, 
speaking as though to himself; ‘‘ he was there, 
before the door, beside himself with joy, whilst 
a beautiful young girl stole in—he was there, but 
a few feet off, whilst she dictated to me these 
words: ‘ Zo-night at midnight in the alley of Beri.’ 
Laughing, I wrote those few words—I saw the 
girl go out, and quickly pass the eloquent paper 
to the swain. They disappeared in different di- 
rections, and—and, next day in the alley of Beri 
was found the body of the young man murdered 
and stripped. And I—I was instrumental in this 
treachery and murder.” 

‘* Horrible!’’ said Signor N. 

** Very; but, fortunately it is a rare case, an 
unfortunate exception—it is the tragical side of 
our business. Sometimes the grotesque comes 
to pay a visit to this miserable little cell; upon 
every change of ministry, it appears in company 





with an old obstinate solicitor, who for the last 
twenty years has been praying for the same 
office, with the same memorial, with the same 
obsequiousness, with the same _ perseverance. 
HavelI not, more than thirty times, copied the 
New Eloise of Jean Jacques Rousseau, for the 
young women of strada (street) San Dionigi, who 
are always corresponding with coachmen and 
hucksters? Have I not made a German baroness 
of a simple ballet-dancer, with only the letters 
of the romance—Dangerous Friendships—skill- 
fully worked according to circumstances ?” 

Signor N. listened with surprise to the scrive- 
ner, who, satisfied with the effect produced upon 
his listener, proceeded : 

‘“*You need not suppose, sir, that the whole 
business of a public scrivener is confined to mere 
servile, literal, prosaic inditing of amorous cor- 
respondence. No, sir, far from it, the poetic 
portion is immense. I do not know, sir, whether 
you write verses, or not; nevertheless, I would 
wager a thousand to one, that you would never 
contrive the ingenious mechanism of my cele- 
brated strophe. My brother scriveners have 
hundreds of strophes, adapted to all possible cir- 
cumstances; but I, I have but one only, only one, 
and it is sufficient for all cases. It is like the 
cane-umbrella, the watch-snuff-box, the saw- 
fork-spoon-gimlet-cork-screw-knife. My strophe 
can be set to a thousand uses that you would 
never think of: it is private, it is political; it 
will do for fathers, mothers, sisters, relatives; it 
is familiar, respectful, tender; it is individual, 
it is collective, in short, it is an universal strophe ; 
and the whole secret consists in a slight alteration 
in the first verse. Here is the strophe. For in- 
stance, a little boy brings his father a page of 
his writing, and says: 

O, receive this grateful token 
That thy son here offers thee, 


Trust his love is strong and fervent, 
Though his words but feeble be! 


If it be a daughter, change a little, and say: 


O, receive this grateful token 
That thy daughter offers thee, etc. 


If a son-in-law, say: 
That thy son-in-law offers thee, ete. 
If a brother, say : 
That thy brother offers thee, etc. 
If a whole family, say: 
That thy children offer thee, etc. 
For a king passing under an evergreen-arch, you 
might write: 


O, receive this grateful token 
Faithful subjects offer thee, etc. 


Once I wrote: 
That pious Christians offer thee, etc. 
I confess that some words have been obstinate 
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toward my strophe; but Bonaparte himself was 
not always conqueror, and my strophe does not 
aim at being greater than his genius.” 

Signor N. listened in silence: he was begin- 
ning to admire the public scrivener, and to sus- 
pect that the whole scope of literature was com- 
prised within his strophe. The scrivener quietly 
proceeded : 

** Are you a political aspirant, one of those 
who, without money, without paying any contri- 
bution, would like to peer into the secret and 
mysterjous springs that move the high elective 
powers, come to me: I will show you how to 
thunder denunciations in every grade. In 18— 
I denounced eleven assessors of direct tax, twenty 
of the registry, sixty general receivers, two hun- 
dred particular, sixteen general king’s procura- 
tors, two thousand clerks of the revenue, thirteen 
captains of police, one hundred and fifty-seven 
justices of the peace, and subordinates in every 
capacity, without number; and every one of 
these denunciations was subscribed with a real 
name,” 

‘‘With a real name?” exclaimed Signor N., 
now perfectly astonished. 

‘Yes, with real names; names which I only, 
perhaps, remember, but which I shall always, 
preserve secreted in this little nook, to make 
amends for the scorn I receive from men; I de- 
spise them far more than they can despise me.” 

The public scrivener’s eye glistened with ire; 
it calmed immediately, and he laughed as he 
continued : 

‘* All this is not very poetical in a man who 
keeps accounts and secrets for servant-maids, 
and copies tragedies. O, ye unfortunate Abi- 
gails! O, ye wicked tragics! verses and cab- 
bages, chickens and bombastic pages of poetic 
eloquence go off together. May the public par- 
don one, and their mistresses the others. As 
for me, I have not so much courage. There was 
once, among others, a tragic poet, who bore one 
of his tragedies a real carpenter’s love, for he 
kept continually plaining it off, and for every 
shaving he altered it, no matter how thin, he 
wanted a new entire copy of his tragedy. He 
had it copied so often that, at last, he was ruined 
by it; and as he is now a mere beggar like my- 
self, I go now and then to see him. It was only 
yesterday that I was there, and what do you 
suppose he was doing? He was recopying his 
poor Jerse. ‘Have you been retouching your 
tragedy?’ I asked him. ‘Yes, again,’ he re- 
plied: ‘in Act 2d, scene 2d, instead of— 


Hear me! come sir! I tell you it’s long since time— 
I have substituted— 


Come, sir! hear me! I tell you it’s long since time. 
Come sir sounds much better before hear me.’” 


Signor N. burst into a laugh; and the scrive- 
ner wagged his head as he continued : 

‘¢ Perhaps that seems laughableto you? What 
then would you think of a certain man who, 
every day, sends me to copy on beautiful satin 
paper the carte and details of his dinner, and, 
when he has a goodly number of leaves, gives 
them to the best bookbinder in the capital, to be 
superbly bound ?”’ 

‘‘T should think—I should think that he had 
far better give the dinner to you.” 

The scrivener gazed at him reproachfully, and 
having carefully folded the paper that had been 
so long waited for, offered it to him, without 
saying a word. Signor N. perceived that he had 
offended him, and blushed to think that he had 
cut to the quick that good old man, through his 
poverty. 

‘Pardon me,” said he, promptly; ‘‘my un- 
timely humor was not directed against you, but 
against the gluttony of your customer. Believe 
me, I respect your condition, although, between 
ourselves, I cannot comprehend your poverty, 
since, from your own account, you possess an 
employment that need not want resources.” 

‘‘The resources are few enough, when all 
comes to be known. There is one, indeed, worth 
all those together that I have spoken of; but 
Heaven forbid that I should ever have recourse 
to it: may my right hand wither ere it become 
subservient to that! With it a scrivener need 
want nothing, who would stoop to make his pen 
the slave of cowardice and crime. Every line is 
paid for in gold; every word more lucrative than 
a whole week’s work.” 

‘¢ And what is this resource ?” 

‘¢ The anonymous letter.” 

‘¢The anonymous letter! How! would a man 
dare intrust this infamous work to the hands of 
another ?”’ 

‘Yes; those death-dealing shafts that carry , 
‘heir poison through society, are nearly always ~ 
flung by the hands of my brotherhood. Take 
care, sir, take care! if you have a wife, and she 
ever welcomes you with mournful looks; if your 
friend throws himself upon his honor with you; 
if your father becomes stern and reserved toward 
you, do not accuse your father, your friend, nor 
your wife—there has been an anonymous letter! 
Oh! how many tears of blood have been shed 
| through the machinations of this abominable 
‘spy, this subtle, secret liar! Duels between 
| friends, divorces of husband and wife, quarrels 
| between betrothed, engagements thrown to the 
_ winds; all for a letter not subscribed! If ever 
/such a thing reach your hand, do not read it— 
| for your honor, do not read it! Throw it away, 





| tear it, burn it! If you stop to read it, at first 
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you will not believe it; your honor will not stoop 
to take clandestine council; you will rely upon 
your strength; but the shaft, without your know- 
ing it, will have penetrated deeply, and distilled 
upon your heart a drop of venom that, sooner or 
later, will inflame, and inevitably produce a 
fatal, most fatal catastrophe.” 

‘¢ As regards that,” said Signor N., ‘‘I am well 
persuaded that no one, save a dastardly coward, 
would yield to so vile a monitor.” 

‘¢ Ah! listen a moment to what I shall tell you, 
and keep aloof from that horrible snare that you 
have set for yourself. A few years ago a young 
lawyer, Sigor D., married Amalia R. They loved 
each other tenderly, and were both happy. One 
day, during the carnival of 1829, Charles (the 
husband) had made arrangements to go to a town 
not far distant, to conduct a case. Amalia’s 
father was desirous to keep him at home in order 
to take his young wife to the festivities. Charles, 
without saying whether he approved of such 
festivities or not, pleaded the necessity of the 
case, and went. Mortified at such a failure, 
Signor R. tried to induce his daughter to go with 
himself, but found her as resisting as his son, 
since she was fearful of doing any thing that 
might be displeasing to her husband. Repulsed 
on both sides, Signor R. took it into his head to 
make them go in spite of themselves, and each 
one on their own responsibility. He caused to 
be written to his daughter an anonymous letter, 
informing her that her husband’s departure was 
a ruse to free himself that evening, and enable 
him to go disguised to the theatre, where he was 
engaged to meet a mask in black hood, and blue 
silk cuffs.. He then dispatched a messenger to 
his son-in-law with another anonymous letter, 
to inform him that his wife would, to a certainty, 
take part in the festivities that evening. 

‘¢That done, Signor R. congratulated himself 
on his diplomacy, and enjoyed, in anticipation, 
the torments he was about inflicting on the un- 
happy pair, well knowing that one word from 
him would set all to rights ina moment. He 
well knew the jealous disposition of his daughter, 
and when evening came she hastened, as he had 
forseen, to the theatre, masked, with black hood 
and blue silk cuffs. She trembled at first, in 
the midst of that noisy vortex, and her cheeks 
burned behind her impenetrable mask. Be- 
wildered and frightened to find herself a partici- 
pant in those Bacchanalian orgies, she had 
almost lost sight of her pain and jealousy, when 
a man, masked from head to foot, passed near. 
From his stature and bearing she was sure she 
recognized her Charles, and throwing herself 
into his arms, exclaimed: 

**¢Tt is you, Charles!’ 





‘* ¢Tt is I,’ replied the mask. 

‘¢ This reply reminds her of what she came for; 
she is sure that her husband supposes her to be 
the woman alluded to in the anonymous letter. 
The better to assure herself of his perfidy, and 
then to see to what bounds that perfidy would 
extend, she continued to disguise her voice. Her 
companion is quick to take advantage of her per- 
plexity, and pours into her ear a torrent of soft, 
impassioned words. She, whose heart is void of 
all but her consuming jealousy, instead of check- 
ing this audacity, encourages, excites it: In a 
short time, beside herself with grief at the unex- 
pected discovery of her husband’s faithlessness, 
that husband whom she loved-so dearly, she is 
overcome, prostrated by her sorrow; she loses 
all presence of mind, permits herself to be drawn 
to a gallery, and still convinced that she is in 
the arms of her husband, becomes the victim of 
an unknown. 

‘¢She springs from the gallery, for the moment 
is not yet come to denounce the so believed 
Charles, with whom she has made another ap- 
pointment, at which she intended her father 
should be present; but in going out a visage, 
pale and terrible, appears before her, a face with- 
out mask, the face of Charles! Amalia sees, 
utters a piercing scream, and falls fainting upon 
the floor. Charles leaps into the gallery, tears 
the mask from the stranger’s face, and heaps 
upon him such insult and outrage as only blood 
can cancel. The foes disappear without a word, 
they fight like demons by a lantern’s light, and 
the unknown falls, covered with his blood, dead. 

“In the meantime, Signor R., supposing that 
Amalia was alone in the gallery, had stolen 
along behind his son-in-law, to see what would 
come of the trap he had set for both. When he 
heard the cry, he hastened forward and found 
to his astonishment and terror his daughter 
stretched.lifeless upon the floor. She was borne 
hastily to his house, and all the necessary means 
were brought into request to restore her to life. 
At last she revived. Poor girl! far better for 
her had she died upon the spot. Poor Amalia! 
her reason was gone! 

‘‘She lives yet; a beloved object of pity to 
Charles, a burning fire of remorse to her father. 
Charles knows every thing. The two letters 
were written by me; Signor R. was laughing 
whilst he dictated them. Miserable man! he 
was far from forseeing the sad result ! 

‘There, Signor, behold the consequences of 
two anonymous letters, musi innocently devised 
by him who made use of them. Judge now 
what would result from those that are planned 
and directed by craft and hate.” 

Signor Fabri then consigned the folded sheet 
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to his listener, and sat buried in profound re- 
flections. It was late, and Signor N., much 
moved by the Scrivener’s conversation, returned 
home. He threw himself upon his bed, and in 
his preoccupation of mind never thought to open 
the document that he had been so anxious to 
obtain. He was awakened in the morning by 


one of his friends, who had stealth''y crept into 
his chamber without disturbing him, he had been 
fumbling about among the papers and books, and 
had finally hit upon the document; he flourished 
it in triumph, and roaring so as to be heard in 
the street, with convulsive laughter yelled, ‘I 
knew it, I knew it. I said so! forty-five years!” 
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MORNING. 


BY HENRY &. CORNWALL. 


Ir is morning on the mountains! far aloft the glory shines | Every cottage is a temple, every hearth-stone is a shrine, 


On the cliffs of ancient Snowden plumed with everlasting 
pines. 


Snowden, standing boldly outlined on the golden-clouded 
streaks, 

Where the lean and screaming eagle soars around the 
craggy peaks. 


In the orient clouds, Aurora, crested with the moruing star, 
Through the rosy fields of Heaven drives her pearly-wheeléd 
car. 


Blooming milkmaids from the pasture, singing some old, 
rich refrain, 
Pause to gossip with the reapers in the daisy-bordered lane. 


Rolling southward through the meadows runs the reedy 
river on, 
Down the rapids, flashing silver, in the splendor of the sun— 


On to where the sudden torrent pours its congregated floods 
And Titanic shocks tremendous shake the hollow-sounding 
woods! 


Pours the lark her joyful spirit from the ether as she floats, 
Mounting like a soul to Heaven in a whirl of trembling 
notes! 


Here contentment loves to linger in the rest of pleasant 
dales, 

Where the years are crowned with blessing, and the fire of 
Faction pales, 


Here with quiet flocks reposing on the sunny hills of spring, 
Wanting little, blest with plenty, each one feels himself a 
king! 


Consecrate to Truth, and hallowed by the Peace that is 
divine. 


And at eve and morn like incense mounts the prayerful 
sacrifice, 

To the God whose name is written on the starry midnight 
skies. 


So of old the Shepherd-Prophets, ere the world was full of 
creeds, 

Built them golden steps to Heaven, of their high and holy 
deeds. 


Many summer morns in yonder trellised cottage as I 
woke, 

Glowed the red sun in my window, through a clump of 
breezy oak. 


Oft on yonder hill reclining when the sunset flushed the 
lea, 

I have watched the purple twilight deepen on the evening 
sea. 


I would rather be a peasant on the roughest field I own, 
Than a king of kneeling nations, lolling on a golden throne. 


For within this happy valley first I saw the morning 
rays, 

Here among the gleaming wheat-fields I will pass my 
peaceful days, 


Tame the ox and till the dingles—teach the fallow field to 
bloom, 


Till I fall like ripened fruitage, in the autumn of the 
Tomb! 
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THE CHILD AND THE THORN. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


BesiveE the broad and dusty way 

I saw a little child at play; 

O’er his sweet mouth, and in his eyes, 
Beamed tokens of some glad surprise, 
With small, white hands he eagerly 
Gathered bright blossoms growing free, 
Nor in his childlike mirth gave heed 

If innocent flower or noxious weed, 

Till suddenly and sharply pained, 

His pretty hands with blood-drops stained, 


He left the flower whose charms deceived, 
And wept as he were sore aggrieved, 

And from his heaped-up pinafore 

Flung hastily his gathered store. 

Ah, little wight! thine elders too 

The hidden sting full often rue, 

And, for the pain, aside are thrown, 

With passion childish as thine own, 

The treasures that might yet have brought 
A gladness with no suffering fraught. 








THE CAUCASUS AND SCHAMYL. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





If deserted by the whole world, and driven to the last extremity, it will be. then seen what Adighens are capable of. 
We will slaughter with our own hands our wives and children, that they may not fall into those of the infidel. We 
will then perish to a man in avenging them. Mansour Bey. 





Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 


Confusion on thy banners wait; 

Though fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 


Of the first Edward scattered 


wild dismay, 


As down the steep of Snowdon’s craggy side 
He wound, with toilsome march, his long array. 
Stout Gloster stood aghast in speechless trance; 


To arms! cried Mortimer, and couched his quivering lance! 


Across the isthmus lying between the Euxine | 
and the Caspian, and on the frontier of Europe 
and Asia in that quarter, extends, in a diagonal 
way, from Anapa on the former sea, to Cape 
Abscheran on the latter, a lofty irregular ridge 
of mountains—a rugged back-bone, tremendous 
with precipices, gorges, savage forests, headlong 
torrents, and avelanches, wreathed about with 
mists, swept by the most terrible storms of the 
air, and pinnacled aloft by glaciers that, in one 
or two places show their white crests at a 
height beyond the highest peak of the Alps; 
while, parting from the principal chain, several 
spurs and lesser hills of the same wild character 
wander out on all sides, inclosing a great number 
of fertile valleys, slopes, platforms, and steppes, 
irrigated by hundreds of streams, and affording 
alike nourishment and defense, food and for- 
tresses, to a courageous people of shepherds, 
hunters, and warriors. This Oberland—lying 
somewhere in the parallel of our own seaboard 
from Philadelphia to Boston—is the Caucasus ; 
and the people are those typical tribes under 
whose standard of physical perfection we are 
so happy to march, on the flattering suggestion 
of Blumenbach; a country and a race not more 
interesting in that legendary haze flung around 
them, as the reader is aware, by the poets, his- 
torians, and geographers of antiquity— Zischylus, 
Lucian, Herodotus, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
others in later times, than in the untameable 
chivalry of those wild highlanders, who, for the 
last fifty years, have been fighting from their 
hovls and mountain citadels, against the military 
strength of the Russian empire—shaming the 
more contented branches of the common family 
by that spectacle of patriotic intolerance, or 
thrilling them with admiration. 





Tuer BARD. 


From the earliest ages of the world, the hills 
of the Caucasus lay on those boundaries of the 
known and the unknown, where fables, legends, 
and mythologies—all things miraculous or mon- 
strous—ever loved to grow and take consistence, 
flitting here and there, in the twilight times, and 
adapting themgelves to the imaginations or the 
policy of poets, priests, and lawgivers; and be- 
fore we found them in the vulgar light of the 
daily papers, or took a map for the mere modern 
purpose of examining what Yermoloff or William- 
enoff, or Woronsoff were doing in the neighbor- 
hood where Jason and his jolly Argonauts once 
landed after their long voyage, mesmerized old 
/Etes, and caught the brazen-footed bulls—like 
genuine buccaneers as they were—our idea of 
that region, conjured up by the very name, ‘‘Cau- 
casus,” was, a towering of mountains rather 
brightly up into the heavens, in an atmosphere 
of remoteness—weird, wonderful, solitary re- 
moteness—swarming with snow-peaks, and the 
glittering pinnacles of hoar frost; purple, here 
and there, with breezy and astonishing perspec- 
tives, and behind and beyond all, nothing—no- 
thing to speak of, in any intelligible way, but the 
sunrise and the orient, and the morning land; 
while ever across the highest summit there a 
couple of eagles, or other chieftains of the. hill- 
eyries—clanging, cruel-beaked birds!—would go 
swooping and soaring away, as if always neces- 
sary to that gorgeous and somewhat indistinct 
vision of the mountains. Latterly, indeed, the 
name will generally bring up a man on a rock 
with a long gun, wearing a long stormy beard, 
like Gray’s Cymric harper, shaking his fist to- 
ward the “‘ roaring flood” of the Terek, and giv- 
ing the Emperor of Russia, and every one be- 
longing to him to Sheytan—that is to the devil— 
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and, we think, very justly, though the language 
may be rather strong. Of course such fancies 
as the former must have gathered shape and 
color from the pages of Auschylus and Shelley. 
The Greek dramatist, in ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” 
represents the demigod as tormented by the 
winged hound of Jupiter, on one of those savage 
precipices. He does not speak of the Caucasus, 
however, and calls the place Scythia. But Lu- 
cian, (in that Swift-like dialogue between Mercury 
and the Captive,) and others, speak of the scene 
as the Caucasus; and it has been so fixed in 
classic tradition. It is also to be remarked that 
though Shelley speaks of the Caucasus as the 
place of torment—and of triumph too—he calls 
it the Indian Caucasus—away among the cooshes 
and sublime Kurds—finding it necessary, doubt- 
less, for those distant effects that create the 
enchantment, to move to the east from a country 
beginning to be too much traversed by modern 
travelers and Russian highroads. But, after all, 
the Caucasus will remain for ever identified with 
the grand old drama: and, in fact, are we not 
all aware that the heroic romance of the murder- 
ing vulture and the unsurrendering hero is still 
clinging, and no mistake, to the reality of that 
region—to those thunder and lightning hills and 
true ceraunian Oberland? 

But the ancient interest of Caucasus is not 
alone gathered from the classic mythologies. It 
is connected with the romance and faery of the 
eastern clime. The system of the good and evil 
genii, and the beliefs in a small race of people 
were originally of the ground, a geographical 
growth, suggested to the warmer and milder 
races, by the contrast and apparent antagonism 
of the zones, and by the effects of a northern 
climate on the more savage and stunted tribes of 
men. And thus were the early peoples of central 
Asia led to begin the epic wars of the Deevs and 
other bad spirits of the cold regions, against the 
Peris and the gentler order of jinns haunting, 
the sunny fields and watered vales—the wars, in 
fact, of Iran and Touran, so renowned in the 
florid verse of the poet Ferdousi. The Deevs 
were supposed to be served by dwarfs, who lived 
in caves and practiced metallurgy in the chaly- 
beate regions—those regions which, both in the 
north of Europe and the north of Asia, have 
been styled ‘‘forges of mankind,” and have sent 
forth against the nations of the south so many 
streams of rapine and conquest. The romance 
of our own Middle Ages—all that system of wild 
adventure and wizardy—the heroic evermore at 
odds with the malignant—which has tinged the 
literature of the European nations, was intro- 
duced, along with a great many better things, 
from that mother continent of Asia. And some- 
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thing of that romance still hovers about the 
savage hills and gorges of its origin. The high- 
est peak of that wonderful frontier Cordillera of 
which we speak is called by the Caucasians, 
‘¢the Padishah of the Jinns,” and it was and is 
the belief that, at certain seasons, the wandering 
afrits, ghouls, and other spirits meet there, to 
keep their holydays, refresh the memory of their 
anniversaries, and have a wicked sort of good 
time generally. That mountain is Elbourz—the 
Brocken, so to speak, of the Caucasus, and the 
head-quarters of the Deevs, those ugly, imme- 
morial adversaries of the beautiful Peristan. 
Elbourz and the neighboring summit Kasbek, 
swarm, in fact, with legends and traditions, 
Christian as well as Pagan. Nor is this all that 
may be said of those rough mountain Marches 
of the two continents—seeing that it was toward 
them the ark of Noah was wafted by the drying 
desert breezes of Syria and Mesopotamia; for 
Ararat stands almost within sight of Elbourz— 
say two hundred miles off or so, in an air-line; 
and the people of the Caucasus have a tradition 
that the capacious old craft first rested on the latter 
summit—ran aground slightly, as it were—before 
it finally cast anchor on Ararat’s tremendous 
peak. There are, indeed, many good reasoris to 
suppose that those fertile frontier steppes, vales, 
and gorges were known and inhabited by the 
earlier generations of men moving up through 
Armenia—in which lay the Garden of Paradise, 
according to the traditions of Roum—to the 
greener hills and pasturages of the north. In 
later ages, that far-glancing eye of Elbourz could 
witness the passing by of Alexander, and the 
Calmuc-faced Atilla; and the departure from the 
Kouman steppes of the Avar Seven, with their 
wagons, wending in warlike pilgrimage to the 
Danube and the Theiss; and Genghis-Kahn and 
Tamerlane—those sweeping clouds of Mongolian 
conquest, menacing the rampires of Gog and 
Magog, and the backward baffled march of Peter 
the Great. At all times, in fact, as history in- 
forms us, the people of those hills were a high- 
spirited, intractable, and predatory race; and, 
from the day when the chorus in ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” sings of the virgins fearless in fight, 
and ‘the flower of Arabia’ in a neighboring 
fortress—‘‘ a host of combatants clamoring with 
spears,” down to the desperate modern onsets of 
Rosen and Woronsoff, the Caucasus has been re- 
verberating the noise of arms and vigorously 
keeping up its wild military renown. And even 
that stern material mountain ridge itself, with 
its muster of sharp peaks and glacier-pinnacles, 
shooting up to the firmament in the opening 
glory of the dawn, and swept across by the float- 
ing mists of the gorges, looks a very metaphor 
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of war, as it stands, and wears defined against 
the east the wondrous likeness of an army with 
banners, javelins, pavilions—‘‘a world of tents 
and domes and sun-bright armory’’—such as it, 
doubtless, seemed to the Czar Nicholas when, 
after having ventured his person through the 
Caucasian Gates, in 1837, guarded by a powerful 
artillery train, he stood, in thoughtful mood, ga- 
zing long upon that unrivaled scene, — 
Silent upon a peak in Dariel. 

The Caucasus is certainly a place worth the at- 
tention of those who love liberty, and of our- 
selves especially—not to mention the curious 
likeness between our flag and that of the hill- 
folk, which is the ‘‘ Stars and Arrows’—a bla- 
zoury, it must be admitted, somewhat more po- 
etical than our own. 

That diagonal ridge is reckoned to be over 700 
miles in length; and, including its spurs and 
subordinate system of hills, it has an area of 
about 56,000 square miles, with a population 
computed at three millions and a half. It is 
bounded on the east and west, as we have stated, 
by the Caspian and the Euxine. It has Russia 
on the north, and Turkey to the south. But this 
statement is not exact; for Russia, holding 
Georgia, is on the south as well as on the north ; 
it is on the east, at the Caspian, and it is on the 
west, along the shore of the Black Sea; nay, it 
runs through the very heart and centre of the 
Caucasus. That huge anaconda has, in fact, 
wreathed his folds everywhere about the moun- 
tain confederacy, which, we are bound to hope, 
may yet show itself rather a Hercules than a 
Laocoon in its resistance. Within its indistinct 
and broken circle that Debateable ground holds 
a multitude of restless tribes—almost as many 
tribes as there are valleys, each under its own 
chief, or bound by its tribal bond of union. This 
condition of the people—a necessity of their 
geography—has preserved among them a spirit 
of activity and independence, and sufficiently 
accounts for the absence in those mountain re- 
gions of any thing like a literature or a town. 
They have not secured level ground enough for 
regular buildings, nor have they any leisure to 
make books. But they have languages enough 
—almost as many as were at the Tower of Babel 
—a bewildering pentecost of tongues. Herodotus 
notices them. Strabo, speaking of a district in 
the Eastern Caucasus, says it had twenty-six 
languages. Al Azizi, an Arabian writer, calls 
that hill country Djebel Alsouni, or the mountain 
of tongues; and the Cherkesses of the present 
day give Elbourz the same appellation. Azizi 
said there were about three hundred modes of 
speech in the Caucasus! Marigny, the traveler, 
tells a story of a Turkish Sultan who once sent 





some of his mollahs to learn the languages of 
various countries. The man who went up through 
the Pyle Caucasie came back pretty much as 
he went—except for a wallet of pebbles; and 
when asked about the renowned Oberland, he 
rattled his bag, clutter, clutter /—the tongues of 
the Caucasus were just of that sort, and he verily 
believed there were just as many of them! Lan- 
guage is the best cement of nationality, and we 
may easily infer, from these evidences, the frag- 
mentary and comparatively ineffective nature of 
that Caucasian people. The mountains are very 
picturesque and heroic places; but—no offense 
to the Forest Cantons !—it is not easy for a stout 
and valid nationality to perch among them. 
Liberty lives there; but it is most generally in 
a compulsory, refugee way—as Alfred and Bruce 
lived in difficult quarters, before they came to 
their broader inheritance. Her best triumphs 
will yet be on the large level tracts of the world, 
where the railways can run freely. In the Cau- 
casus the absence of a central authority, and a 
simultaneous policy, has been favorable to the 
steady and insidious approaches of the Russian 
arms. Its tribal varieties are enough to baffle 
any inquirer less staunch than Pallas or Kla- 
proth; but they may be comprehended under a 
few leading denominations, which will answer 
the purpose of a brief paper like this, and give 
a rough idea of the place and people—-what they 
are about, and what is about them. 

The ground of the Caucasus lies, for the most 
part, on the northern slopes and along the north- 
ern spurs and steppes of the great diagonal 
ridge. From the lofty Mount Elbourz, situated 
a little north of the centre of the chain, issues 
forth the river Kouban, which, first running 
northward, turns westward and flows into the 
Black Sea by two channels, above Anapa. From 
the other great neighboring mountain at the cen- 
tre, Mquinwari or Kasbek, flows another stream, 
the Terek, which, running also at first to the 
north, turns eastward and hurries its rapid wa- 
ters to the Caspian. The irregular boundary, 
then, made by the transverse line of these two 
rivers on the north, the seacoasts on each side, 
and the great ridge, stretching south and east, 
incloses the territory of the brave Caucasian 
tribes ; along with which must be also included 
the Abasian angle made by the line of the ridge 
and the coast of the Euxine, below Anapa. In 
their aggressions against the people of the hills, 
the Czars have always carried on the war, as 
Cortes did against the Mexicans, by making use 
of the exterior tribes of Cossacks or Kasaks to 
bear back and subdue those nearer to the centre. 
Following that slow, hereditary march, from the 
Don and the Crimea to the siege of the moun- 
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tains, the Russians have ever marked the ground 
they gained by the establishment of soldier colo- 
nies, defended by strong forts. Advancing south- 
ward by degrees to Stavropol, Alexandrov, 
Georghiesk, Katerinogrod, and Musdok, they at 
last touched the stream of the Terek. But, not 
pausing there, they carried their military high- 
road still downward, in the midst of a thousand 
mountain storms, at the command of Catharine, 
leaving Wladikawkas and other forts to guard 
their route, till they struck the line of the great 
ridge at its centre, under Kasbek; whence, mov- 
ing onward still, through the terrible gorge of 
Dariel, renowned from the most ancient periods 
of history, they emerged at last to the light, in 
Asia, upon the fertile and sunny fields of Georgia. 
On the eastward, the Czar has another, but less 
useful, line of communication, from Astrachan, 
down by the shore of the Caspian to Derbend. 
On the west, he holds the shore of the Black Sea 
to Anapa; and seventeen forts are maintained 
along the coast to repress the wild forays of the 
western Caucasians or Cherkesses. From this, 
it will be perceived, how the Caucasus is sur- 
rounded and cut in two by the arms of Russia; 
but it has a polypus power of life and resistance, 
which the Czars will not find it easy to deaden 
and put an end to. Along the course of the river 
Kouban, running westward, there is a strong 
line of Russian stations, and there, where the 
stream approaches the Black Sea, the besieging 
colonies of the Cossacks are called the Tcherno- 
morzes, a Russian term, signifying Black Sea 
men. These colonies were established in 1778 
by the Empress Catharine; and they now con- 
stitute a wilder and bolder race than the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, the Ukraine, or others who 
have been longerin contact with Russian civiliza- 
tion—such as it is. These Tchernomorzes have 
a certain pride and esprit du corps, and will not 
rank themselves with the regular Russian troops. 
They say they are not soldiers but Kasaks, 
and their Hettman, a Kasak of the family 
of the Zaporogues, is highly flattered and ca- 
ressed by the Czar, who knows the Tcherno- 
morzes are the only men who could perform good 
military service in that unhealthy and perilous 
region of swamps and mists and charging moun- 
taineers. Still more advanced than these Black 
Sea men, are the Cossacks of the Line, occupying 
their stanitzas on the steppes between the Kou- 
ban and the Terek, and at the place where the 
great military road begins, at Musdok, to run 
the gauntlet through the heart of the hostile 
range. These March Cossacks standing in the 


force and road of peril, close to the ramparts of 
the hills, are the proudest and most warlike of 
all. Their fathers were transplanted from the 





Ukraine and the Don, in great numbers, at the 
despotic order of the Czar; and they swarm 
round their respective forts, in villages or sta- 
nitzas, in the midst of their families. They have 
a certain amount of land in payment of their 
military services, and cultivate it, or hire serfs 
to cultivate it for them. They are well-fed and 
comfortable, and to the pride of soldiership they 
add the pride of proprietorship ; a high-spirited 
yeomanry, in fact, very different from the poor, 
isolated machines of the regular army, movable 
all over the empire at the will of their command- 
ers. The Musdok regiment has 2,000 square 
versts of land, (a verst is # of our mile) which 
rewards the industry of the Cossacks with a 
great variety of cereals, fruits and vegetables, 
and, in some places, the grapes of the vine. 
Large herds of cattle are also pastured on these 
lands, and, of course, guarded with circum- 
spection against the predatory visits of the 
mountaineers. Nine Cossack regiments lie en- 
camped along the lines of the Caucasus; they 
amount *9 about 13,000 fighting men, but can 
be reinforced to the number of 30,000 in cases 
of emergency. 

The country, so divided and beset, has not in 
general been clearly understood, as regards its 
people and latter history. The resistance of the 
Circassians has made a great noise in the world, 
but that race belongs to only a portion of the 
Caucasus, and Schamyl and his courageous 
mountaineers are not Circassians at all. A good 
deal of the uncertainty is owing to the fact that 
the Caucasus has been a sort of no-man’s-land, 
and its lines have been drawn faintly and indis- 
tinctly on the maps. It has no map to itself, and 
is generally found on the frontiers of Russian, 
Turkish, or Persian maps. But if, as every thing 
seems to menace, the chart of that old world is 
about to undergo a change and a readjustment, 
we may see the Caucasus, before long, laid down 
and defined in its own colors and within its pro- 
per bounds. But the chief divisions of the 
country have been sufficiently distinctly traced ; 
and in order to take a general survey of it, with 
the mind’s eye, it may be all the better that we 
should climb up to some lofty vantage-ground 
near the celebrated Gate of Dariel—so called 
from the Tartar words dar yol, which signify 
‘narrow way ’’—and looking thence on all sides, 
the more clearly to comprehend the locality and - 
its history. Standing, then, on Mount Kasbek, 
at the centre of the range, we see, close at our 
feet, the great military way, running down from 
Musdok on the Terek, and passing southward to 
Gori in Georgia, through one of the most for- 
midable mountain passes in the world—the deep 
Caucasian cleft, worthy to be the Gate of Europe 
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and Asia. In its middle space, where it is high- 
‘est and narrowest, stands the castle of Dariel; 
and there a literal gate could be easily made to 
close the passage. Pliny, in the sixth book of 
his Natural History, calls it the Caucasian Gate. 
He says: ‘‘It is an vnormous work of nature, 
between the sharp gorge of the hills, where there 
are gates shut with planks, and strengthened 
with iron, under which the Diri Odoris rolls its 
waters. On this side is a fort called Cumania, 
fortified enough to close the pass against innu- 
merable troops.” Strabo, Procopius and others 
speak of the pass and of the ‘“‘horse country” 
beyond it—meaning the steppes of the Bech 
Dagh or Five Mountains, north of the main ridge, 
where horses are still largely bred in the pastures. 
In parts of that gorge, particularly near the 
precipices of the Kasbek, the schist and porphyry 
walls on each side tower up in the wildest and 
most impressive manner, to the height of four or 
five thousand feet. In winter, the pass is heaped 
with snow, and then the movement and the noise 
of avalanches add wonderfully to the savage sub- 
limity of the scene. The Simplon ‘before it 
was made” was but a very simple and easy high- 
way compared with that terrible defile of Dariel. 
The Terek rushes through it, along its northern 
slope, and ‘the Aragni pours down its southern 
declivity to the Kur, the river of Tiflis. This re- 
markable road was first used by the Russians in 
the time of Catharine I1.; and it is still kept in 
order by the constant labor and attention of the 
soldiers at the forts. From Musdok on the Terek, 
through the pass to Gori, it is one hundred and 
twenty miles long—about a week’s journey. A 
weekly post passes through it down to Tiflis, 
and the mail-bag is generally escorted by a 
squadron of March Cossacks, another of regular 
troops and a light piece of cannon. Such is the 
renowned Gate of the Caucasus. Far to the 
east, on our right, lie the Caspian Gates of the 
ancients, close to the shore of that sea, near 
Derbend. Other gates were spoken of by old 
authors with reference to that lofty range with 
its many clefts, gaps, and passages. By the 
Sarmatian and Albanian Gates were probably 
meant some openings in the Caucasus near the 
shore of the Caspian, leading from Persia and 
Armenia northward to the Tartar steppes and 
the Don. 

Raising our eyes from the gorges, and looking 
round, we see somewhat to the left, the saddle- 
shaped summit of Elbourz, the loftiest peak of 
the Caucasus, rising to a height of over seventeen 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea-level. 
Its name has the signification of that bestowed 
upon its European brother, Blanc—and means 


on the same range and also in Persia, The 
height on which we suppose ourselves to stand is 
Kasbek, of a less altitude than Elbourz, and 
called in the language of the Ossetes and other 
tribes, ‘‘ Ours Kokh”—White Mountain. Along 
the ridge, to the south-east we can see other 
eminences, among the highest of which are 
Tersch and Shah Dagh, that is, the King of the 
Hills—a crowd of peaks, 


“ All soaring snow-clad through their native sky 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty.” 


Turning our attention now to the people of the 
Caucasus, drawing their intermingled blood from 
Tartars, Huns, Mongols, Scythians, Persians, 
Arabs, we find that Klaproth and others have 
given a great number of tribes and names for 
this region. What with the native nomenclature 
and the Russian nomenclature, and, let us add, 
the somewhat shifting character of the people 
themselves, it is difficult to form any clear idea 
of their boundaries or divisions. Butif we take 
what seems to be the chief denominations, we 
may be able to obtain a general idea of the 
Caucasians and their habitat. 

Looking first to the region lying rather to the 
left—that is, to the western Caucasus—we find 
close to us on the northern slopes of the ridge, 
the Ossetes; farther north, and extending from 
the Terek, westward to the lower line of the 
Kouban, and to the Black Sea, the two Kabardas 
—as the Russians term them—the country of the 
Adighes, as they term themselves—a beautiful 
and fertile region, and well worth fighting for; 
and, still more to the left, and over the ridge, 
along the slopes running down to the Euxine, the 
people called Abases or Abchases. 

The Ossetes are considered to have descended 
from a Persian colony, which, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, entered the Caucasus by the Pass 
of Dariel; and the people call themselves ‘‘ Iran.” 
They were always a very. predatory and savage 
race, with a very old language, somewhat re- 
sembling the Zend or Sanscrit, and strongly 
countenancing the idea of their eastern origin. 
With the piety of the Cornwall wreckers, and 
other long-shore people, they say that every thing 
to be found on a high-road is a gift of God, and 
it is a part of the national religion to pay the 
greatest attention to these public deodands. The 
practice of blood-vengeance is very prevalent 
among them, as well as among the other tribes— 
as must necessarily be the case where the people 
carry arms, and where courts of justice are few. 
A deadly feud will run through generations; and 
when a man has at last succeeded in avenging 
the death of his relative, he proceeds to his place 





‘« White Crest” —a term applied to other summits 


of burial, and there announces the fact, aloud, 
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to console the spirit of the departed. The man 
then goes and dodges his way through life, with 
his beard on his shoulder, for he well knows that 
the avenger of blood is behind Aim, in turn. 
Very often the crime of homicide is expiated by 
fines of oxen and horses; the sacrifice of a heca- 
tomb will avert the furies of a death-feud: The 
religion of this race is of a mixed character— 
Christianity tempered by the primordial pagan- 
ism, and both still further diversified by the 
doctrines of the Koran. Bodenstedt saw, in some 
of their rude churches, the images of the saints, 
the old arabesques of Islamism, and, along with 
these, the rough-shaped sculptures which be- 
longed to the Tartar camps and madjarys in the 
ancient days of paganism. And this, it is to be 
observed, is the religious condition of all the 
western Caucasus. Since the times of Justinian 
and the later period of the Genoese intercourse, 
the mountaineers were familiar with the obser- 
vances of Christianity; but, after the middle: of 
the eighteenth century, their hatred of the Rus- 
sians disposed them toward the doctrines of 
Mohammed. 

The Asaszs lie loosely on the western side of 
the ridge sloping down to the Black Sea. Arrian 
says of them that they were always a kingless 
race of brigands. In the time of Justinian they 
were converted to Christianity. It is sufficient 
here to say that they resemble the Cherkesses in 
habits, person, and character—in a great measure 
in dialect, and also in their hostility to the 
Russian enemy. 

The CuerkessEs or Circassians who call them- 
selves Adighes inhabit the broad and fertile 
steppes of the two Kabardas, lying along the 
Kouban and part of the Terek, and extending 
south to the mountain-slopes of the Ossetes. It 
is this people which have especially given a 
modern name and renown to that Caucasian re- 
gion. They are called Kasakhs or Cossacks by 
the Ossetes and the Georgians; and once had 
their Aovls and tents in those places north of the 
river Kouban, now occupied by the Russian 
stanitzas. It was after the formation of the 
Cossack Line in 1778, that the Cherkesses were 
forced to confine themselves to the left bank of 
that river. It is probable that they originally 
came into that country from Persia and Armenia, 
slong with the kindred peoples of tue Ossetes 
and Alans. The Persians and Caucasians 
strongly resemble one another in face and person, 
and their differences are such as would be ac- 
counted for by difference of climate. The lan- 
guage of the Cherkesses has a great many Persian 
words; they call mountaineers kouch-ha—cor- 
responding to the Parsee koosh; and shah koh, 
king of the hills, in Persian, is represented by 





the Cherkess term shah kokh. D’Israeli, the 
elder, (and better,) says that while towns and 
cities change their names in time, the hills keep 
their old appellations; and Humboldt says that 
mountains are among the most ancient monu- 
ments of language. In this way a good deal 
may be said for the original identity of the 
Cherkesses and the Asiatics. The former them- 
selves assert that their origin was Arabic, and 
that the people their ancestors drove out were a 
very small race who rode on hares—a legend 
which would naturally arise from the rapid re- 
treat of a stunted and unwarlike race of Tartars 
before the more vigorous hordes of the intruders. 
The reference to Arabia brings to recollection the 
words of the chorus in ‘‘ Prometheus,” which 
speaks of ‘the flower of Arabia.” Among the 
traditions of the Cherkesses is one which nar- 
rates that Arab Khan came into the country by 
way of the Black Sea; that his grandson was 
Inal, who had five sons, and that from the eldest 
of these, the Tagh or Dagh Sultan, came the su- 
perior or mountain line of their chiefs. This 
coincidence of Aschylus and the legend carries, 
of course, no very conclusive meaning. But the 
particles of language, and the features of the 
face, are better arguments for the Asiatic and 
southern theory, and an ancestral immigration 
through the Pass of Dariel. These Cherkesses 
have brownish hair, and hazel eyes, which, to- . 
gether with their fresh complexions, led Pallas to 
assert that they are descendants of the old Teu- 
tonic knights and men at arms, who wandered 
in that direction in the days of the Crusades. 
But in discussing those differences from the 
Asiatic type and feature, and those resemblances 
to something in western Europe, the climate and 
geographical position of the Cherkesses should 
be taken into account. They live in a country 
of snow and mists, and from the cold and moist- 
ure of the atmosphere, naturally obtain that 
fresher and lighter complexion of face and fea- 


ture which distinguishes them in some degree 


from the Persians and others inhabiting the hot- 
ter and more arid regions. No doubt the inter- 
mixture of many bloods, which always operates 


' so beneficially, in a moral and physical point of 


view, has tended to invigorate and brighten that 
Caucasian type, so favored at the same time by 
all the circumstances of nature and energetic 
liberty. 

The Cherkesses are a very noble people, bear- 
ing a heroic name as the Barricaders of the Cau- 
casus. The Russians have thus styled them from 
their fierce custom of stopping the way—Cherkess 
being a compound of two words meaning cut-the- 
road. The term is a disparaging one—something 
like the Greek Alepht, and the old Irish rappa- 
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ree—but the Caucasians defy the Russian ety- 
mologies as well as the Russian bayonets, and 
can convert the reproach of despotism into the 
parole of liberty and glory. The society of 
their wild districts, now in a transition state, 
under the control of external circumstances, 
forms a sort of patriarchal aristocracy—in which, 
also, something of our old feudalism may be dis- 
tinguished. It seems to be divided into five 
classes: the Psech, or Princes; the work, or no- 
bles, also called ousden; the freedmen of these, 
an inferior order of work; the tocavs, or freed- 
men of the latter, and the peasantry, or serfs, 
called tcho-kotl. These last are bound to their 
masters in a somewhat patriarchal fashion. But 
if the prince or work expects or exacts too much 
service, the tcho-kotl may refuse to tolerate such 
work, and so get a new master and be a new 
man. Along with the dependence of peasantry 
upon their respective chiefs, there is also in 
operation a system by which the members of the 
lower class may attach themselves to any tribe 
they please, obeying its rules and regulations, 
and obtaining in return assistance or protection. 
The werking classes obtain the ground to till, 
and they are in return expected to hold them- 
selves responsible for all the debts, thefts and 
delinquencies of their owsdens and masters; just 
as the latter are bound to make good the debts 
and short-comings of the Psech, in their turn. 
The ousdens receive lands or gifts from the princes 
or sultans and are obliged to furnish a militia to 
sustain the latter in war. Every chief has the 
right to take a sheep, as mutton for himself and 
followers, from any of his people’s pens that 
may lie in his way, (Mr. Longworth saw this 
done in 1837,) or killa tender colt in season— 
the skin of the sheep or the filly always remain- 
ing as the perquisite of the owner and donor. 
There is great pride of birth among the Cherkes- 
ses, and they only intermarry with their social 
equals. There is, or was, a curious custom of 
giving their male children to be brought up by 
their dependents or those who owe them service. 
Thus a prince will send his child to be supported 
and instructed by an ouwsden, and the latter sends 
his own child to his ennobled freedman, the work 
of work.. The sons of the ousdens are gratu- 
itously brought up by their tutors and governors, 
and it is only when the lads are grown tall and 
able to bring home their share of pillage that 
the pedagogue can receive any reward for all the 
time and care expended in the pupil’s education. 
These customs may perhaps be accounted for by 
the unsettled condition of society which kept so 
many heads of families under arms and obliged 
them to surrender their young people to the care 
of others left in charge of the Aovls and hamlets. 





They may also have been observed as a means of 
binding all the families of a tribe the more 
closely together, or as a practice which would 
leave the ties of blood so loose that the accidents 
of their incessant warfare, or the necessities of 
their hereditary trade in young persons should 
not cause too much bitterness in severing them. 
For, the Cherkesses have been represented as 
negligent of the family ties—the warlike virtues 
apparently swallowing up most of the others. 
A father scarcely ever sees or talks to his son 
before the marriage of the latter, and nothing 
offends a Cherkess gentleman so much as to be 
asked about Mrs. Cherkess and the rest of the 
family. He reddens with a feeling of the impro- 
priety, and turns his back. A husband and wife, 
in fact, are assumed not to see each other at all, 
and if they ever meet, as of course they do, it is 
by stratagem and by night—all out of deference 
to the morals of society! That trade in youths 
and maidens, which so shocks the ideas of all 
who admire the heroism of the Cherkesses, has 
been for ages the practice of the Caucasian tribes. 
Procopius, speaks of the princes of the country 
selling slaves for the Byzantine slave market; 
and George Pakymeres says that, in the time of 
the Emperor Michael Paleologus, a Sultan of 
Ethiopa, who had originally been sold as a slave 
from the steppes of the Koman, made a treaty 
with the Greek emperor, in 1261, by which he 
obtained a free passage for his ships, sent 
through the Dardanelles to the Black Sea, to 
procure slaves as military recruits. This trade 
between Egypt and the Euxine continued to be 
regularly carried on, and in 1382 the Memlook 
Cherkesses managed to found a dynasty in Egypt, 
which lasted till 1517, Even after the Ottomans 
had subdued that country, the Memlook Beys 
still existed as a ruling aristocracy; and it was 
not till the time of Mehemet Ali that the power 
of these haughty Cherkesses was broken. Now- 
a-days the export trade in young women far 
exceeds that of young men among the Circas- 
sians. Custom is every thing. The girls grow 
up with the idea that their most desirable homes 
and duties lie somewhere beyond that mountain- 
land, and their hopes are all centred in Constan- 
tinople or in the serais of some of the other 
Turkish cities. Their parents sell them, as 
dearly as they can, to the Moslem or other 
purchasers, and part from them with a stoicism 
which, to people not accustomed to it, seems 
savage enough. But, as Bacon says—and as 
Pindar said before him—*‘‘ Custom is the king of 
all men,” and there are probably customs in the 
most civilized countries which could as badly 
endure the test of nature or philosophy as that 
traffic of the Cherkesses. On the marriage of 
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the princes or ousdens, their dependents are ex- 
pected to come forward and furnish a dowry of 
cattle, guns, sabres, horses, while the father of 
the lady throws in a few of the toch kotl to com- 
plete the trousseau. When two youths desire the 
same young woman they fight for her; the 
strongest gets the bride, and the other his 
quietus—a proceeding which is open and manly, 
and saves much heartburning. In the homes of 
the Caucasian families the married women gene- 
rally wear veils, while the girls show their faces, 
free from any concealment which would stand in 
the way of a bargain and sale. The latter wear 
bonnets of scarlet cloth, crossed with broad silver 
lace, like Albanian skull-caps, a bodice of blue 
silk, with a row of silver studs, a girdle fastened 
by silver clasps in the shape of silver shells, and 
under the anteri or frock of striped silk, the loose 
Turkish trowsers or shalvar. Maidens wear con- 
tinually a leathern belt about their waists, and 
this is never dispensed with or loosened till they 
are married. It is very tight and inconvenient, 
and the poor creatures are heartily glad to get 
rid of it when, with his dagger, the bridegroom 
cuts it at last from their person. 

The laws of the Cherkesses are administered 
by the princes and ousdens, assisted by the more 
aged of the peasant class; and the blood-revenges 
are frequent among them in common with the 
other tribes of that region. In a country where 
men are so valuable, the laws have been modified 
to suit circumstances, and homicides may be 
compromised by fines in cattle. For the slaying 
of a man, the reparation is two hundred oxen; 
for killing a woman, a hecatomb is sufficient ; 
and when people of the tribe are detected in 
plundering one another, they are condemned to 
make a nine-fold restitution. The Cherkesses, in 
fact, have always been plunderers by profession, 
robbing all wayfaring strangers, like the brave 
Arabs. They exact a toll, in rather savage 
fashion, from every one passing through their 
steppes and gorges, and in case of resistance, 
kill those who will not recognize the peculiar in- 
stitution. Travelers of nous are always careful 
to provide themselves with passports, such as 
carry them safely through all the mountain roads 
and fastnesses. One of these, on arriving at a 
' family dwelling, goes at once to the wife of the 
konak, (man of the house,) and touches her bare 
breast with his lips, with the gesture of one ta- 
king the well-known old nourishment. A funny 
patriarchal sort of ceremony, reader, to be sure. 
But it does his business. He feels at once like 
the Scotch thistle, that is supposed to say—‘‘ Wha 
daur meddle wi’ me?” For he is then regarded 
as one of the household, with something of that 
simple and true feeling which mutually attaches 





the family of the Irish peasant and the foster- 
child, who has taken that sacrament of sweet 
milk from the honest breast of their nursing mo- 
ther. He is pillage-proof; and the young people 
religiously protect him over the highroads till he 
can get along to the next hovl, and make a race, 
as before, for the nearest mater-familias. The 
Cherkesses mourn a year for their dead. But 
for those who fall in battle against the Russians 
they do not mourn at all. The fate of such is 
too glorious for sorrow; they are surely gone to 
drink beatified lemonade, in the high and happy 
society of the houries, where they are forever 
thirsty, and for ever in love. The Caucasians, 

as we have said, have no towns; they live pretty 
much as their ancestors lived two thousand years 
ago, in huts constructed of osiers, and plastered 
over with clay. Forty or fifty of these will some 
times stand together on the steppe, in the form 

of a circle, within which, in case of attack, the 
flocks, the women and children take refuge, 
while the men hasten out to the rough palisade 
which surrounds the whole, and boldly confront 
the enemy. In their hill-fastnesses many of the 
chiefs have lately built stone houses of a couple 
of stories, on the European plan. Their do- 
mestic animals are horses, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, dogs, and cats. The bay and dappled 
horses are fine, high-spirited animals, and the 
Cherkesses love them with the love of Arabs. 
The coursers of the race, styled challoch, belong 
to the family of the Zagh Sulthany, or Hill Sul- 
tans—splendid bays with :fire-marks of a pure 
ancestry upon their counters and haunches. To 
forge this particular brand upon the limbs of any 
filly is death,—death without benefit of clergy— 
and, we think, very justly. The Adighes have 
a nobility, also, in horses. And in fact it is to 
be remarked that, among all valiant peoples, 
high rank is linked with the horse; that animal 
has been the standard and sign of aristocracy— 
whether bearing the Greek Aippeis, the Roman 
equites, or the feudal chevaliers. Honest Bernal 
Diaz recognizes the dignity of this quadruped ; 

for, after enumerating the Spanish knights who 
had distinguished themselves under Cortez at 
Mexico, he adds that there were other brave 
soldiers also, but, as they had no horses, he 
would say nothing about them! The heroes 
living before Agamemnon are dead, because they 
had no poet—carent quia vate sacro; those living 

in Bernal’s time are dead because they had no 

horses. To finish this rapid glance at the condi- 

tion of the Cherkesses, we may mention that 

their tillage is carried on in a simple, primitive 

way, and that they live in a simple, and not un- 

comfortable fashion, on fish, flesh, fowl, curds, 

cheese, vegetables, fruits, and so forth—millet 
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being a staple food of their horses and themselves. 
They have little distilleries, and, for festive occa- 
sions, make a ‘‘mountain dew,” which does not 
fear the face of a gauger. They are, however, 
very temperate in this respect. They have sul- 
phur and saltpetre, and the secret of making 
powder. They prefer, however, to purchase 
this with their superfluous womankind. Their 
artisans are blacksmiths, cutlers, armorers, gold- 
smiths; the women, who enjoy an almost Euro- 
pean degree of social liberty, embroider, and 
make military accoutrements, as well as keep 
house ; and the people in general are accustomed 
to do all their own mechanical jobs. 

The Cherkesses are a fine-looking race, with 
dark brown hair and eyes, as a somewhat general 
rule. They are of the middle size, made like 
Scott’s Knight of Snowdon, for feats of dexterity 
and strength, with full, strong chests, rather 
narrow loins—a grace of Greek sculpture—and 
small limbs, with no gummy flesh about them; 
but muscular and wiry. They tighten the waist 
and display the breadth of the shoulders—bring- 
ing out the superior parts of a man, and squeez- 
ing the stomach as much as possible out of sight. 
Many of the hill kempions wear stays. <A 
mountaineer wears a kalpac or round furry hat, 
a chemise of red taffeta buttoned up to the 
throat, an ornamented vest, sometimes of silk, 
and, covering all, a rough surtout of a woolly 
nature, swarming with pockets for his cartouches 
and his victuals—his traveling arsenal], in fact, 
and his commissariat. Of his rich hair he carries 
but a tuft on the crown of his head; being now 
very resolutely a Mohammedan; and to show 
off the undeniable symmetry of his legs and 
feet, wears, when he can afford it, a very elegant 
description of high-heeled boot. But in the 
complete warrior dress of his country, he cuts a 
highly imposing figure. He puts a casque on 
his head, and on his breast, over thick wadding, 
a high-priced coat of mail—which he has fitted 
to the back of a heifer and tried with a pistol, 
but the bullet flew off—armlets and iron gaunt- 
lets on his hands, and greaves upon his legs—a 
thrilling appirition of Europe’s departed chivalry. 
With a pair of pistols and a poignard at his 
belt, a sabre at his side, and a long gun (or light 
quiver with arrows) at his back, the Psech or 
Work, thus arrayed, comes grandly out of his 
wicker cabin, and, with a short run, leaps upon 
his branded horse of the Challoch blood. There 
heis; look athim! Not so solid a spectacle as the 
Old Bay State, to be sure; but still a very fine 
fellow. Bearded and mustachiod—as becomes a 
true Japhetian—and dressed in full feudal fig, 
this dandy hero of the Caucasus is, beyond a 
doubt, the most high-hearted and picturesque 
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of human belligerents—proud of his personal 
appearance, proud of his muscular vigor, proud 
of his blazoned steed, proud of his mountain 
liberty, and wishing to those cloud-rolling heavens 
over Elbourz, that Nicholas Paulovich of Ro- 
manoff-Holstein were there on the steppe before 
him, astride the very best Ukraine or English 
horse in his stables, having the same advantages 
of arms, offensive and defensive, the same distri- 
bution of the sun and wind—with God to defend 
the right, and the cause of the never-conquered 
fatherland. We go with Blumenbach, certainly. 
Such a figure as that has every right to stand at 
the head of the long line of nations. It was one 
of his kind, a splendid Shapsook warrior, which 
so excited the admiration of Wagner, in 1843. 
The traveler saw him standing in a haughty and 
contemplative mood, near one of the Russian 
forts of the Line, and could not help exclaiming: 
‘‘To witness so much nobility and boldness, I 
fancy I am surveying the Campeador Cid, the 
Knight Bayard, or Francis of Sikkingen!”’ 

The ground covered or claimed by the Cherkess 
tribes is said to be about 33,000 square miles, 
and their numbers are estimated at 600,000; 
which, allowing a warrior for every family of 
six, would give 100,000 fighting men. If they 
were united they could cress the Kouban and 
sweep the Tchernomorzes and Cossacks of the 
Marches back to the Don. Kupfer, a Russian 
agent, sent with General Emmanuel in 1829, saw 
the Cherkesses; and he says he trembled to 
think of what a confederacy of the whole could 
do against the Russians. Even 20,000 of them 
would suffice to level the forts and drive the 
troops out of the country. But they are not 
united. They are too impatient and too ignorant 
for that enlightened subjection to a general 
policy which is one of the best results of a na- 
tion’s education. They are, in fact, in the con- 
dition of almost all the poor, tattered nationali- 
ties of the world, and the ercroachments of their 
enemies are favored by their own inability to 
establish any league for the general defense of 
the country. Circumstances, however, may bring 
about a salutary change in this matter. The 
Emperor of Russia does what he can to win over 
the Circassians. He has at St. Petersburg some 
cavalry regiments composed of them—the finest 
regiments in the service. These men belong to 
the lower parts of the country, which are subju- 
gated or overawed by the Russian fcrts and are 
tempted to enter the imperial service by the 
encouraging terms held out to them. But they 
still retain the old pride born of the hills; they 
are only half won over to the hand which caresses 
them; and it is well known that a great many of 
them, after their periods of service, prefer to 
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return to the Caucasian steppes, rather than 
remain in Russia. Along the Russian line in 
the Caucasus, the chiefs and the people are 
encouraged to visit Stavropol, Musdok, and the 
other forts and markets. But it is remarked 
that the mountaineers visit these places as spies— 
and not as single spies—observing the arms and 
, discipline of the Russian soldiers and the situa- 
tion of the defenses. It was in such a place and 
with such a purpose that Wagner saw that fine- 
looking Shapsook warrior who made such an 
impression upon him. 

Let us now look to the right, from our rocky 
stance on Kasbek above the great Dariel pass. 
Having considered the Western Caucasus, we 
will turn to the Eastern Caucasus, a wild, 
untraveled region, inclosed by the river Terek— 
running north and bending east—by the Caspian 
Sea and by the line of the mountains. The 
greater part of it is called Daghistan—that is 
Mountain-istan—and appropriately, for it is full 
of hills. Kaproth calls the country Lesghistan ; 
and its people are allowed to be the most ancient 
of all those inhabiting the Caucasus. Their 
tribes and their languages are numerous—defy- 
ing alike the ethnologists and the etymologists 
to fix their exact derivations. On the right of 
the Terek, flowing beneath us, through the pass, 
lies the territory of the Ingouches; in the midst 
of whom rises the river Soundja, one of the 
streams running north and east to fall into the 
Terek. Beyond the Ingouches, and lying to 
the east of the line of the Soundja, is the 
region watered by the Martan and inhabited by 
those people with whom we particularly identify 
Schamyl—the Tchetchentzes—so termed by the 
Russians—a very sprawling, unpoetical appella- 
tion for such a heroic people. The country of 
the Chetchenses (to prune the term a little) is 
broken by mountain spurs and washed by a great 
variety of torrents; and there, at this moment, 
the standard of Caucasian independence flies 
highest. The Lesghians are a population lying 
more southerly in Daghistan, or the hill region. 
Under these divisions of Ingouches, Chetchenses, 
and Lesghians may be found recorded a great 
number of savage tribes, of mingled Asiatic and 
Tartar blood, among which Klaproth and Pallas 
are much more at home than the reader would 
probably be. All these tribes of the Eastern 
Caucasus are Mohammedans, after the doctrinal 
mode of Schamyl, who, as the prophet and high 
priest as well as the sultan of his native country, 
receives their united allegiance. 

The climate and character of both the Eastern 
and Western Caucasus may be spoken of in a 
general way. It is a land of ten thousand 
streams; and the water of every one of them 





flows either into the Black Sea or the Caspian. 
The climate is changeable—thick-rolling mists 
rising up all over the country, and alternating 
with the most terrible and sweeping storms. At 
the bases of the precipitous and torrent-worn 
mountains, and along the courses of the Kouban 
and the Terek, there are swamps and marshes 
which are impassable, and produce exhalations 
dangerous to health and very trying to all foreign 
constitutions. Fever and plague are common, 
and these are as terrible to the Russians as the 
guns of the highlanders. From the warm and 
watered valleys at the bottom to the summits of 
the schist, seyenite and porphyry mountains 
where the avalanches form and fall in terrible 
profusion, the climates of that region lie in 
layers, as it were, one above another, like those 
of Mexico. The traveler, in an hour or two, 
goes from one zone to another—from the torrid 
to the temperate and from the temperate to the 
cold; and all the vegetation that springs else- 
where between the equator and the high latitudes 
is to be found in the richest variety in the Cau- 
casus. Violent storms, as we have said, will 
sweep the mountain-sides, and then every living 
thing looks for shelter. The people are always 
prepared for these, and wrapping themselves 
up in cloaks of wool or goat’s hair, take shelter 
at the lee side of rocks or under cover of their 
small felt tents, and thus weather the hurricane. 
In vegetation, such a misty country is almost 
unrivaled. The northern bases of the range 
have excellent pasturages for horses, cows, buffa- 
loes, sheep, while the forests afford shelter to 
wolves, bears, lynxes, jackals and wild-eats. 
The country along the mountain slopes is a suc- 
cession of flats and valleys, rich in orchards and 
gardens, and producing a great variety of the 
noblest trees—oaks, cedars, beeches, hazels, juni- 
pers—rye, barley, oats, wheat and millet, while 
the lower plains yield rice, cotton, the vine, flax, 
hemp, and tobacco. The best and most delicious 
fruits we know grow in the Caucasus, and its 
flowers may vie in numbers and beauty with 
those of the vale of Cachmere. It has fowls in 
the same variety—domestic and wild—also bees, 
silk-worms, tortoises and snakes. The ancients 
believed that the precious metals were in the 
country of the Caucasus. It affords iron, salt- 
petre, sulphur and lead—minerals significant 
enough of the modern history of the region—and 
copper for the cooking-pots; but no gold or silver 
have as yet made ‘their appearance in any quan- 
tity. Strabo said that the Souanes, a people 
living partly on the southern slopes of the ridge 
toward Mingrelia, gathered gold from the streams 
with perforated planks and sheep’s fleeces. The 
Argonauts heard, prebably, about these fleeces, 
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long before, and set sail on their celebrated voy- 
age. The Czar Paul, moved by ancient report 
and the Mingrelian tradition that the Hippus 
rolled down a golden dust from the Elbourz, sent 
explorers to the place, but they found no gold. 
Such is the physical character of the Caucasus. 
Altogether, it isa place where Nature, animate 
or inanimate, exhibits herself in all her fortitudes 
and felicities. ; 

We now come to consider the imperfect annals 
of the Caucasus. It has no separate chapter of 
history; and all that we know about it is 
gathered, in a collateral way, from the records 
of the monarchies and movements by which it 
was touched and surrounded. Herodotus, Stra- 
bo, Arrian, Procopius, and other ancient writers 
speak of it incidentally. From the earliest times, 
it was the place of restless and predatory tribes 
of Asiatic and Tartar origin, and too warlike and 
rugged a country to be entirely subdued by any 
of the conquerors. In 1264, the Genoese, ob- 
tained, by treaty with the Greek emperor, the 
trade between the Levant and the Black and 
Caspian seas. On the coasts of these they built 
many castles and forts, the ruins of which form 
picturesque objects at the present day. This 
intercourse existed for about a hundred years, 
till the rulers of Egypt gave them permission to 
pass through that country, on their way to India. 
For ages the kings of Persia, Armenia, and 
Georgia, maintained relations of commerce or 
war with the Caucasian tribes. In the Fifteenth 
Century the latter freed themselves from the yoke 
of the king of Georgia. But it is only since the 
beginning of its connection with the growing 
power of Russia that the Caucasus becomes in- 
teresting in modern history. And it is re- 
markable to see how long ago commenced those 
Eastern movements of Russian aggression. In 
the Tenth Century, the Grand Duke Swatosloff 
took part of the old kingdom of the Bosphorus. 
In the Fourteenth, the Grand Duke Wassiliwitch 
invaded the Eastern region of the Caucasus, and 
established military posts along the Caspian. 
Thus, we see that the siege of the Caucasus 
began 500 yearsago. In the Sixteenth Century, 
a body of Circassian cavalry served in the army 
of Ivan the Terrible—just as a similar body 
serves, at present, under Nicholas the Terrible. 
In 1594, Alexander, King of Georgia, menaced 
by the Turkish Sultan, desired the assistance of 
the Czar, But the Russians, being still weak, 
declined the invitation, and also neglected their 
forts along the Caspian, and their general east- 
ern policy. Time passed; and, at last, in 1723, 
the Czar Peter, gave new direction and vigor 
to the Russian tendencies. He procured from 
Persia the cession of Daghistan, Shirwan, Ghi- 
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lan, Mazenderan, and Asterabad, and the Shah, 
doubtless, wished him joy with some of them. 
For, when the Czar went to look after his pro- 
perty in Daghistan, he was opposed in arms by 
Schamschyl, the precursor of Schamyl on the 
same ground, and—if consonants increase the 
rumor of a name—a somewhat more celebrated 
patriot. Schamschyl, half Musselman, half Par- . 
see, preached a holy war and beat Peter out of 
the country. After that the Russians contented 
themselves with the possession of Tarki and Der- 
bent, on the Caspian, and the nominal sovereign- 
ty of allthe rest. From that time forward began 
the dispute with Turkey concerning the Cauca- 
sian region. The Russians sent Armenian and 
and other missionaries into the country, who, as 
they gave a silver cross and a new shirt to each 
convert, gathered a very large harvest of souls 
among the tribes. No heathen was in a condi- 
tion to withstand the offer of a shirt. This was 
not the first time Christianity had come up beyond 
the great ridge; for since the time of Justinian, 
in the Fifth Century, the kings of Georgia had 
continued to encourage it there. Thus the hill 
folk were coming loosely round, by the help of 
the Muscovites, to a knowledge of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints, when the Sultans of Turkey 
took the alarm, knowing what a vast amount of 
state influence is wrapt up in religion. The de- 
feats sustained by Mustapha ITI. leading to the 
Treaty of Kutchuk Kanairdje in 1774, (by which 
Russia obtained the two Kabardas and a sort of 
protectorship of the Greek Christians in the East, 
along with several other advantages, ) roused the 
Osmanlis to new efferts. They resolved to make 
Mohammedans of the brave mountaineers, and 
thus sharpen their minds as well as their swords 
against the policy of the Czars. In 1770, a 
dervise, preaching the doctrine of Islamism and 
an exterminating war against the Russians, went 
through the Western Caucasus, inflaming the 
whole population. This was the famous Sheik 
Mansour. His career was full of adventure, ro- 
mance and heroism, and his memory is still 
revered by the people of the Caucasus. The 
modern Georgian poet, Kouli Khan, says of 
him: ‘I sing of Sheik Mansour, the strong hero, 
the sower of the field of the faith. Stainless in life, 
he has opened a way to the truth for the peoples 
of Caucasus, Cherkesses, Kabardians, Lesghes 
and Chetchenses. From place to place he goes, 
fertilizing the field of Islam with the blood of the 
Muscovites. From the Caspian to the Adighes 
he unfurls the banner of Mohammed!” The 
Greek worship, indentified with the invaders of 
the country, was abolished and the churches 
were turned into mosques. Mansour put him- 





self at the head of the mountain millitia and led 
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a great number of assaults and forays. In 1788, 
with about 20,000 Circassians, he besieged the 
first military colony of Russia at Musdok. It 
was a terrible affair. In spite of the cannon, the 
highlanders broke through the outer defenses 
and climbed the walls of the fort, and then came 
hand to hand with the sturdy Cossacks of the 
Don, fighting in the midst of their herds and fami- 
lies, and helped in the mellay by their wives! 
The poor women behaved with the most admira- 
ble heroism, and as many of them as managed 
to escape the onslaught of the Cherkesses were 
pensioned by the Empress Catharine. The fierce 
campaigns of Monsour were long remembered 
on the Cossack Line; every staniiza there had its 
own wild Iliad of storming! In 1791, that great 
chieftain was taken prisoner by the Russians at 
the capture of Anapa and died miserably in a 
dungeon at Szolowetskoy. Since his time, the 
Mohammedan religion has been extending in the 
Caucasus, where the religion of the Russians has 
no very strong recommendations. 

From 1778, dates the regular establishment of 
those military colonies and stanitzas which have 
been termed the Cossack Line. In 1783, Hera- 
clius, King of Georgia, rejected the suzerainty 
of Persia, and acknowledged that of the Czarina. 
In 1784, the Turks founded Anapa, at the western 
extremity of the Caucasus, to make head against 
the encroachments of the Muscovites. But the 
latter still advanced. In 1800, on the death of 
Heraclius, they marched straight through the 
Caucasian ridge, and turned Georgia into a 
Russian province. Thus matters continued—the 
Turks encouraging the Circassians, and the latter 
fighting from their hills against the beleaguering 
arms of the Czar. Since that time Russia has 
maintained in Tiflis a succession of governors of 
Georgia and the Caucasus, and the Cossack Line 
continued to be strengthened and extended. 
The governors, Yermoloffand others, endeavored, 
with great assiduity, to conciliate the mountain 
people, and succeeded with those occupying the 
more level parts of the country, and the districts 
nearest to the forts. But the Turkish mission- 
aries with their Korans, kept up the general dis- 
affection. In 1823, the disturbances of the 
Eastern Caucasus began. A religious programme 
was first arranged. Hadys Ismael revealed 
certain supernatural secrets to a dervise, who 
had received the style of Khasi Mollah, (Xhasi, 
holy war; mollah, priest,) and the latter forth- 
with took the mission of a prophet, propagandist, 
and soldier of the faith. He gave a new inter- 
pretation of the Koran—of course, to suit those 
cold, wild, out-of-the-way mountains, and became 
himself a sort of living Koran. He spoke with 
the authority of one who, in his solitary vigils 


and fasts, had confidential intercourse with God; 
and around his person marched a crowd of eager 
disciples— 


“Young fire-eyed disputants, who deemed their swords, 
On points of faith, more eloquent than words.” 


These were the murids, a fierce and devoted 
body-guard. The flame of that religious re- 
vival spread every where, and the prophet’s 
village of Jarach, became a place of pil- 
grimage. When the treaty of Adrianople, in 
1829, had given Russia a still stronger foothold 
in Anapa, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, 
the priestly conspiracy exploded. Russia de- 
clared that by the treaty Turkey had transferred 
to the Czar its own suzerainty over the Caucasus. 
But the Caucasus declared that Turkey had no 
such suzerainty to dispose of, and refused to be 
sold. Khasi Mollah called on the hill tribes to 
rise against the Russians, and told them God 
would fight on their side. The Chetchenses as- 
saulted Tarki on the Caspian, and besieged and 
plundered Kilslar on the Eastern Great Way, 
-running down from Astrachan to Derbend. The 
governor, Baron Rosen, marched against the 
highlanders, and several desperate engagements 
took place, viz: at Durwek, Tchumkessar, Her- 
manschuk, and Himry—villages and rocky forts 
of the Chetchensen territory. The mollah was 
the soul of the strife, in which the fanatical pas- 
sions were highly excited. At Hermanschuk, 
after the enemy had stormed the place, a murid, 
Muly Abdurrhaman, shut himself up with a few 
warriors in a house, leading a loud chant of 
some verses from the Koran, and helping the rest 
to blaze away through the port-holes and windows, 
against a storm of bombs and rockets. The 
Russians set fire to the building, and all the de- 
fenders perished, the voice of Muly being heard 
te thé last, still turning that courageous tune, in 
the midst of the crash and conflagration. At 
Himry, the Russians had another taste of the 
Chetchensen quality; and there the good Khasi 
Mollah fought his last fight. When the enemy, 
after having lost hundreds of men in the siege, 
came to storm the place, the mollah stood in the 
broken breach, vociferating pious encouragement 
in the midst of the bullets; and when tumbled 
to the ground, he got upon his knees, and with 
the marks of blood and dust on his face, prayed 
aloud to Allah, and bid the men and murids fire 
on and never flinch, but kill as many of the 
Russian hounds as possible; and then, Paradise! 
Allah il Allah! And the Chetchenses did fire, 


like furies; but Providence, on that occasion, 
was on the side of ‘‘the large batallions,”—as 
Frederick II. used to express himself, with his 





usual military piety—and the Russians rushed 
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through the breeches of Himry, over the dead 
body of the poor mollah, and the bodies of 
hundreds of his defenders. An avenger, how- 
ever, was destined to arise from their bones. 
Meantime the Western Caucasus was also up 
in arms, under a splendid company of chiefs— 
Kheri Oglou Shamiz, Selim, Guz Beg the Lion 
of Shapsook, Tongouse the Wolf, Dshimboulat, 
and others; and, higher by the head than any 
of the rest, the brave Mansour Bey. They rose 
to deny that they were sold by the treaty of 
Adrianople. The Emperor Nicholas had, just 
then, about one hundred thousand men in the 
Caucasus, under Marshal Paskievitch, whom he 
had commissioned for the complete pacification 
of that region—hoping, doubtless, for a Caucasia 
Pacaia, in a little time. On the coasts of the 
Caspian, on the rivers Kerek and Kouban, and 
along the céntral line, from Musdok to the Gate 
of Dariel, and still farther, his military stations 
and forts preserved a show of authority over the 
flat districts in their vicinity. But along the 
ridges, and in the high rugged heart of the 
country, the mountaineers, hoisting their ‘stars. 
and arrows,” set him at defiance. Paskievitch 
drew up a plan for their subjugation, by which 
four great roads were to be made through the 
mountains—one from Gelendshik, below Anapa, 
on the coast, up through the gorges to the Lower 
Kouban ; another from a lower point on the shore, 
parallel to the former, but more eastwardly 
toward Musdok; a third from Nucha, in eastern 
Georgia, northward through the ridge, to the 
country of the Chetchenses, and a fourth from a 
point still more to the east, over the same Les- 
ghian ridge, to the Gates of Derbend. Governor 
Williamenoff, who succeeded the marshal, pro- 
ceeded to survey the first line. Taking with him 
twenty thousand surveyors, he set out from the 
Kuban, well supplied with theodolytes and can- 
nons, to go across the mountain angle to Gelend- 
shik, a distance of about fifty miles. When half- 
way in the midst of the defiles, the long Russian 
column was struck on all sides by a tempest of 
rifle-balls. On all sides an army of mountain- 
eers seemed to start out of the ground, like the 
clansmen of Roderick Dhu—but not in silence or 
stirless, here! The horsemen of the hills came 
galloping down with loud cries, and the sharp- 
shooters, those ‘‘choosers of the slain,” and 
veritable Valkyryr of battle, waylaid the foe from 
rocks, trees, parapets, ledges, holes, and corners 
—from every craggy stance and every coigne of 
vantage which commanded the line of that disas- 
trous advance. In the midst of the roar, the 
Russian trumpets sounded a quick march, and 
headlong riders passed to the rear to explain that 
every thing but arms and artillery must be left 





behind, and that the troops must move out of that 
fiery gap with all possible rapidity! The can- 
nons were ordered to the front where they were 
kept thundering, right and left, at desperately 
high angles; and on went the long, dogged Rus- 
sian column, enveloped in a perfect canopy of 
smoke, and murdered by the bullets that came 
qmong them like a hail-storm. At last, an open 
ground was gained; the receding heights drew 
back the Cherkesses and their terrible rifles, and, 
bivouacking within their great guns, the Russians 
breathed again. Next day, Williamenoff thinking 
he had carried the survey far enough, gave up 
Gelendshik, and proceeded for the nearer port of 
Anapa. But on entering the hills he was again 
set upon, and during a dreary march saw his 
troops shot down in the defiles, where his artillery 
was useless. At last he took refuge in Doba fort, 
on the coast, instead of Anapa. After a rest at 
this place he found himself strangely favored by 
circumstances. The poor, brave, brainless, Cher- 
kesses had taken such a lot of prisoners, arms, 
and other valuables, that they went home to en- 
joy them, and dispose of them; and allowed the 
Russians to make their way back to the Kuban, 
after having lost about four thousand men in 
that deadly expedition. But the loss was nothing 
to Nicholas; the road to Gelendshik was made 
after all, and dotted with forts, the principal of 
which were Aboon and Nicholay. After this the 
Caucasus was so blockaded by the Russian fleets 
on the Black Sea that the Cherkesses could not 
carry on their customary export trade in boys 
and girls, nor get the usual return in gunpowder. 

This blockade was a grievous annoyance to the 
mountaineers, and it was such to John Bull as 
well, and for pretty much the same reasons— 
those of trade. The cotton prints of Manchester, 
and the cutlery of Sheffield and Birmingham, 
went wandering worse than the Argonauts, port- 
less over the Euxine, and the chintzes called in 
vain on the Cherkesses. Then the editors of 
England began to ask if people were going to 
tolerate that sort of thing. They spoke feelingly 
of the attempt to put down the poor highlanders; 
they pointed to the deep designs which were 
leading the Czars by degrees to Constantinople, 
happily quoting what Napoleon said about the 
danger of the Cossacks coming down ; and when, 
to prove the peril of their country, they went 
into the Khan of Herat, the Hindoo Coosh, Nug- 
gerapore, and the Line of the Indus, they inevi- 
tably bothered the British people into a state of 
warm indignation. Under such circumstances, 
Mr. David Urquhart, in 1834, proceeded to the 
Black Sea in his yacht, the Mischief, broke the 
blockade, and, going among the highlanders, was 
cordially welcomed and received as a pledge of 
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great things to be done for them by the King 


of England. Then Mr. Stanislas Bell who had | 


written a letter of inquiry to Lord Palmerston, 
and had been by him informed that England did 
not recognize the blockade, took the ‘‘ Vixen,” 
freighted with costermongery, and some contra- 
band of war, to the coast of the Caucasus. But 
the vessel was captured and confiscated. Then, 
such a clatter of editors, and such diplomatic 
huggermugger! Palmerston, so brave just now, 
then truckied to old Nick, and explained away 
his letter to the poor, vociferous Mr. Bell. He 
gave up the ship, and was pelted pretty generally 
with the rotten eggs of public opinion; so deeply 
did that shutting out of his striped cottons and 
cutlery touch the proud and free-born spirit of 
John Bull! Mr. Bell, Mr. Longworth, and an- 
other Englishman traveled among the Cherkesses 
at that time, and the two latter went, in 1837, 
with a strong gathering of the highland chief- 
tains and clans, to the Kouban, designing to 
cross it on the ice, and make a manful foray on 
the Russian stanitzas. But they found the 
natural bridge diminishing under a thaw, and 
the wary Mansour Bey refused to carry his forces 
across, greatly to the disappointment of Tongouse 
the Wolf, and the Englishmen. The Cherkesses 
were at first delighted with their guests, and full 
of hope. But they soon grew discontented. 
They were told the English sympathized with 
them, and powerful public opinion was against 
their enemy, and they, therefore, expected a 
fleet and army to help them—being ignorant of 
the improved modern policy. Such rude moun- 
taineers could not understand the fine distinctions 
of those civilized voyagers ; and finding they still 
got sympathy when they looked for ships of war, 
they felt as indignant as Sir John Falstaff, when 
he expected ‘‘two and twenty yards of satin,” 
and got nothing from his whoreson Achitophel, 
but ‘‘security!” Several young men of the 
tribes put their heads together and said the 
travelers were probably Russian spies, after all. 
They agreed, in fact, that it would be a good 
thing to shoot them; and some of these wild 
reasoners would actually have shot Longworth 
and Bell, if the latter had not thought it high 
time to depart—which they found it no easy 
matter to do. Since then, any one who dares to 
talk to the Circassians of opinion, general sym- 
pathy and so forth, is fired at as a deluder; even 
that curious dreast-work which we have delicately 
alluded to hardly saves his life. 

When the simpathizers were gone away, the 
poor people carried on the old work of helping 
themselves; and, in the beginning of 1838, they 
descended like a tempest on the Russian colonies. 
The Circassian came down like a storm on the 





forts. About 5,000 highlanders under the com- 
mand of Mansour Bey, and accompanied by Guz 
Beg, Tongouse the Wolf, and a crowd of guerilia 
chieftains, showed themselves on level ground, 
and in three months had taken Onwya, Toaps 
and Shapsine—strong Russian garrisons on the 
line, which Williamenoff had gone to such 
trouble to establish. The taking of Shapsine 
was a thrilling piece of business. It was situ- 
ated near the sea-beach, at a place where the 
hill-spurs recede on each side and leave the 
valley about a mile wide. Trees and brushwood 
grew down to within a short distance of the fort, 
and this circumstance aided the near approach 
of the Cherkesses, who were sternly determined 
to carry the place. All their chiefs were with 
them. In the middle of a rather wild night 
they swarmed stealthily to the walls, stripped 
for fight and carrying only sabres and pistols. 
For hours they crouched round the inclosure, 
waiting for the light, and then the Dely Khans 
began to storm. These are the hot-headed juve- 
niles of the nation—the men of Young Cir- 
cassia—who fear neither the devil nor the deep 
sea, and are therefore allowed by the elders to 
go to the front and follow their own fashion, 
when any thing particularly difficult and heroic 
is to be done. The Delys, then, scrambled over 
the wall with shouts, and leaping in, like pan- 
thers, came hand to hand with the Cossacks and 
regulars. The light Cherkess, with his sharp 
shasta, is more than a match for any musket- 
armed soldier in the Czar’s service; but when 
those young Dely devils make play, at close 
quarters, they carry every thing before them. 
The Russians’ heads fly off their shoulders before 
they think they are hit at all. It was the case 
now. The garrison, astonished, but fighting 
desperately, retreated from the inclosure to the 
houses, and just at that moment the powder- 
magazine blew up with a terrible explosion, car- 
rying the combatants on both sides suddenly into 
the air! 


Thus was Shapsine lost and won. 


The Cherkesses lost 350 of their best warriors 
at this place, and 2,000 Russians perished in the 
ruins of their fort. Masgah and Nicholay were 
taken about the same time, and the defenders of 
the latter were put to the sword. All these 
things redounded greatly to the fame of the Cir- 
cassians, and the world in general became for 
the first time conscious of their position and 
remarkable prowess. In 1839, General Golo- 
wine, with large reinforcements, renewed the 
contest with the mountaineers. With a strong 


brigade of infantry, supported by Cossacks and 
artillery, he attacked the stockaded village of 
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Sutchah, and after a bloody contest, in which he 
lost nearly a thousand men, took the place. The 
Russians now published lofty proclamations, ex- 
tolling the power of the Czar and calling on the 
highlanders to lay down their arms and live under 
peaceful institutions. But the Cherkesses sent 
a reply in which they declared: *‘ We know you 
well, and we would as soon place confidence in 
the pigs which rootabout our forests, and which 
we esteem just as much as we do so many Musco- 
vites!” That reads somehow heartier and more 
to the purpose than the speech of Galgacus—(see 
Tacitus. ) 

The Cherkesses were terribly stirred up by 
that blockade. Their interesting export trade 
was ruined by it. Any thing touching the pocket 
of human nature, brings out its feelings in a very 
towering manner. History proves this. At all 
events the Cherkesses went to work in a won- 
derful passion, harassing the hostile forts and 
stanitzas at such a rate, that the Russians, shut 
up within their walls, used to say it was some- 
times easier to get a glass of blood than a glass 
of water. In that year, more fortresses were 
taken and leveled, and it was thought the Cos- 
sack Line would be pushed up to the Don, when, 
suddenly, the Czar, falling back upon the crafty 
policy of the Romanoffs, demanded a truce. He 
promised to let the demolished forts remain in 
ruins on the ground, and also to remove the 
blockade and open the ports for the trade in 
young ladies. This was done, and there was a 
great calm in the Western Caucasus. 

The emperor brought matters to a close thus 
hastily, because he was aware of an increasing 
roar of arms from the Eastern Caucasus; and 
sure enough the Chetchenses, those dark-haired 
and dark-eyed mongrels of many bloods—Tar- 
tar, Cossack, and Persian, were hard at it! We 
said that when Khasi Mollah fell, an avenger 
was destined to spring from his bones. Among 
those shot and cut down around his body, lay a 
young murid, who had fought dutifully by the 
side of his chief. He was at first overlooked, 
among the dead, and therefore found it the more 
easy to creep away and escape. He made his 
way from the fatal hill of Himry, by what has 
been called a miracle in Daghistan, and went to 
join Hamsad Bey, who had taken up the bloody 
Koran of Khasi Mollah, and was trying to unite 
the tribes of the Eastern Caucasus in a general 
confederacy against the invader. But Nicholas 
the Wily, plotted against Hamsad, and the Bey 
Was assassinated in his own mosque, on his own 
mountain, in 1884. Then that fugitive of Him- 
ry took up the standard, hoisted a century before 
by Schamschy! on the same hills; and there it is 
still flying. The miraculous young murid was 





Scuamyt. This extraordinary man took up the 
réle of prophet, priest, and military chieftain and 
went preaching his mission through all the moun- 
tain country eastward of the Terek. He observed 
all the sanctities, and practiced the austerities 
of the priestly character, and with a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, used every means 
of producing effect on the general mind, and thus 
making his authority respected. Wearing arms 
on his person, he preached, with an eloquent fer- 
vor, to armed congregations, till he gradually 
drew to his side a body of combatants who swore 
to live and die with him. He then put the Koran 
into a large pocket and cheered the military no- 
tions of his followers by a series of well-planned 
and successful forays—things which greatly en- 
hanced the value of the ecstatic trut hshe had 
taught them in his priestly character. In a little 
time all Northern Daghistan was in arms and 
under his orders; and the noise, as we have said, 
drew the attention of the Czar from the Western 
Oaucasus. 

In the spring of 1839, therefore,General Grabbe 
proceeded against the head-quarters of the Sul- 
tan Schamyl at Aculcho, where the latter lived in 
a European stone house of two stories, surround- 
ed by the slighter dwellings of his garrison, and 
whence he occasionally burst down upon the 
Russian convoys, traversing the steppe of the 
Terek. The place was a rock above the river 
Koysou, an affluent of the Soundja, which itself 
flows, Caspian-ward, into the Terek. The Imaum 
came to meet Grabbe, and the advancing troops 
were fiercely resisted, from day to day; but aided 
by a formidable artillery, they continued to move 
slowly on. The Chetchenses fought like wolves, 
and at last retired, shooting in the old Parthian 
fashion, to the fortified height of Aculcho. The 
Russians followed them up, expecting to make a 
clean charge on the fort. Col. Wrangel was or- 
dered to attack it, with 1500 picked men; but, 
rushing forward, he suddenly found that Aculcho 
was op an extreme point of rock, and between 
him and it lay a terrible steep ravine which 
should be descended in face of the Chetchenses, 
on a pathway two feet wide and one hundred and 
eighty feet long. It was an ugly piece of busi- 
ness. But Russian soldiers must obey. They 
began to shuffle down the sidelong-ledge and 
then the murids and the sharpshooters began. 
Three times did the Russians make at the ledge, 
and as often did hundreds ef them roll shrieking 
into the abyss. When Wrangel had one hundred 
sound men left, and two officers out of thirty-four, 
he went back to report, leaving his splendid regi- 
ment in the gorge. The siege was now turned 
into a blockade, during which the Russians plied 
their artillery, till they had almost pulverized the 
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hill defenses. At last the mountaineers retired 
from their parapets and scattered themselves 
over the river-side of the precipice in order to 
escape. Some of them reached the bank of the 
Koysou and made a light raft on which they 
floated down the river. The Russians who sur- 
rounded the place saw them, and believing the 
chief himself was among them, followed and 
made them prisoners. Meantime a man was led 
down the rock unperceived; he reached the river, 
swam across, and, climbing the opposite bank, 
ran rapidly into the hills. Scarcely had the news 
of the destruction of Aculcho reached the aston- 
ished mountain tribes, when, as if rising from 
the dead, the calm warrior priest stood in the 
midst of them. This wonderful escape was also 
attributed to miracle, and Schamyl lost little in 
the loss of the hovl of Aculcho, in August, 1839. 

Revolving the condition of the country in his 
mind, and knowing that a people of over three 
millions and a half could or might do something 
effective in the way of preserving liberty, he re- 
solved to go preach the Khasi or Holy War 
among the Cherkesses, and also preach that 
union, without which the Khasi would have no 
guarantee of a great and permanent success. 
He visited the Ubiches, Adighes, and other de- 
nominations, but he could not overcome the un- 
tameable character which will not permit barba- 
rians to tolerate the necessary coercions of a 
confederacy. This incapacity to unite belongs 
to all uneducated rude people; witness the his- 
tories of all the poor trampled nationalities, and 
those stupid prejudices of place which keep the 


hundred millions of the European democracy as | 


they are—howling and helpless at the feet of the 
despotic few. But it must be observed that 
Schamyl was not, in all respects, fitted for his 
undertaking. He was not so shrewd as Kossuth, 
who invigorated his genius with a dictionary, 
and prepared his cacology for the triumphs of a 
foreign mission. The Imaum had not learned 
the chip-chop, clutter-clatter of the Cherkesses, 
and, as he spoke in Turkish, he could only be 
understood by the princes and mollahs. He, 
therefore, went back to the Eastern Caucasus, 
where he took up his residence in the mountain 
fort of Dargo, a place almost impregnable, 
whence he burst forth from time to time, to as- 
sail the columns or convoys of the enemy along 
the Terek, the Soundja, and the great central 
road to Georgia. In 1842, General Grabbe 
marched out again to beat up the quarters of his 
terrible enemy. Leaving the fort of Girselaul in 
May, he moved southward with twenty thousand 
men. The Chetchenses allowed them to proceed 
and plunge deeper and deeper into the mountain 
defiles. Through these the troops were led by a 





native guide, whe at last carried them into a 
gorge from which there was no egress in front. 
They were instantly ordered to retreat, and be- 
fore the bugles which sounded the command had 
died away, they were answered by the more 
terrible music of musketry from all the hills. 
In this way began a retreat as murderous as 
that of Braddock’s men, or the soldiers in the 
pass of Cabool. Schamyl’s riflemen and horse- 
men poured down upon the Russians, and fusil- 
laded and charged them, right and left, by day 
and night, till at last the forlorn Grabbe 
reached his former station, after a loss of over 
four. thousand men, in killed and missing, part 
of his artillery, and almost all his baggage. 
This defeat of the Russian generalissimo cheered 


all the eagles of the Caucasus. 


Nicholas now recalled both Governor Neidhardt 
and General Grabbe, and sent Prince Woronsoff 
to assume the government of Georgia and the 
mountain lines. The prince began by increasing 
the strength of the forts; but he was perpetually 
interrupted. Schamyl was out again in a terri- 
ble manner, and all the Eastern Caucasus was in 
another ferment. The Imaum made his way into 
the country of the Abares, subject to Russia, 
and there stormed and captured a Cossack fort 
putting to the sword the garrison and a battalion 
sent to its relief. Generals Kluke and Klugenau 
crossed his path with a strong force; but he 
drove them before him into the fort of Chunsak, 
where he besieged them, till General Dolgoroucky 
brought an army to their relief. Schamyl then 
retired, ravaging the country, gathering crowds 
of recruits from the Abares, Lesghians, Kistes, 
and Koumiks, as he proceeded, and stirring up 
the courage of the whole with the Koran. With 
a numerous following of these, he surrounded 
Generals Kluke and Dolgoroucky at Vnesnapne, 
and kept them besieged for some time. After 
all these things Woronsoff would not be at rest 
till some attempt should be made to smoke the 
restless Imaum out of Dargo, where the latter 
had collected a great variety of stores, and set 
up a mosque which was the centre of a ge- 
neral pilgrimage. In June 1835, the prince 
marched with thirty-five thousand men against 
that undiscovered fortalice. When they entered 
the mountains they were met by a resolute and 
untiring resistance from every rock, ambush, 
and defile that lay in their route over the savage 
and broken country. In the gorges and valleys 
they were stopped by barricades of trees, which 
they were obliged to cannonade and storm with 
tremendous loss, before they could proceed. 
Every rood of ground destroyed its man. At 
last the head of the Russian column reached 
Dargo, and mounting a plateau, saw some three 
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score huts around a larger building, the whole 
inclosed in a stockade. The artillery made short 
work of these; but the invaders gained as little 
by that as the man did who fought the highlander 
for a knee-buckle. Schamyl was not such an 
unprophetic warrior as to shut himself up in any 
fortress made with hands. He always better 
loved to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep, 
like the Douglas of old. The platform of Dargo 
was commanded by steep, impregnable rocks, 
which the Chetchenses had scaled, and from 
which they picked off the Russian officers at 
leisure. Woronsoff was certainly at Dargo; but 
so much the worse for him. For he now heard 
that Generals Klugenau, Passek, and Victoroff, 
who had followed him with twelve battalions, in 
charge of the army stores, were taken by the 
vehement assaults of Schamyl on their flanks, 
and that the whole division was thrown into con- 
fusion. This was true. Passek and Victoroff 
were killed, and the disorganized troops, hurry- 
ing forward with Klugenau, left behind them 
their stores and artillery; and vast numbers of 
killed and wounded strewed the disastrous way 
to Dargo. Woronsoff now found himself in 
great peril, surrounded as he was by the gather- 
ing populations of Daghistan, fighting all together 
in the presence of their Sultan-prophet. He 
managed to send a message to General Freestag, 
who was at Girselaul, and who immediately 
marched to the relief of the prince. The junc- 
tion effected, the retreat began, and of all the 
Russian disasters in the Caucasus, that which 
ensued was perhaps the most disgraceful. The 
invaders were driven with incessant slaughter 
through the gorges into Georgia, and, even on 
the southern slopes and steppes, the charges of 
the mountaineers would throw the whole retreat- 
ing army into a panic. Over two hundred Rus- 
sian officers were killed, and near thirty thousand 
men either killed, taken captive, or scattered by 
the terrible militia of the Eastern Caucasus. 
After that achievement the sermon preached to 
the hill-folk, by the Imaum, must have been a 
Te Deum worth listening to. It was something, 
doubtless, in the grand, exultant strain of the 
prophetess Miriam. The Chetchenses then went 
back to Dargo, where they have probably built 
up the huts and houses again, and furnished the 
mosque as before. 

Since that time, the Russians have adopted a 
new plan, like that carried out formerly by the 
French republicans in La Vendee, and, more 
lately, by the French generals in Algiers—that 
of strong marching columns, moving in every 
direction, and, as it were, furrowing their way 
through the Caucasus. In 1846, Schamy]l, desi- 
rous of returning the complimentary visit to 





Dargo, took the Koran and roused up once more 
the fiery wapentake of Daghistan; then, sweeping 
through the Cossack line of the Terek with 
16,000 foot combatants and 4,000 horse, he burst 
upon the Kabardas, demanding of all Bezonians 
under which king they meant to enrol them- 
selves, or if they ever meant to fire a gun again 
in the blessed cause of the fatherland. He made 
a formidable proclamation, quoting the Koran 


largely, and threatening vengeance on those who 


would not fight. He pillaged the hamlets, har- 
vests and pasturages of those fertile steppes, 
and pressing hundreds of the young men to 
join his standard, hurried them all away to the 
east, and repassed the Cossack Line, south of 
Katerinogrod, as rapidly as he had crossed it 
before—firing and destroying every thing in his 
way. Subsequently, Woronsoff adopted the plan 
of hemming the mountaineers about, in the man- 
ner of a tinckel, resolved that the long siege shall 
continue till the Chetchenses are wearied into 
submission. But Schamy] still comes out glori- 
ously, and the military chances of the age are 
likely to give his cause an unhoped-for import- 
ance. In 1850 he burst like a cannon ball 
through the lines of General Dolgoroucky, and 
harried the lower country of the Terek in the fine 
old style of those march and pale forays of our 
mother islands. Latterly, in consequence of the 
Russian blockade, the hill-folk have been greatly 
in want of gunpowder and arms. The Turks, 
however, managed to smuggle several supplies 
of these into the country. They would land 
quantities of gunpowder, in portable sacks, 
along the coast, whenever and wherever they 
could. Information being quickly conveyed to 
the high grounds, a thousand horsemen at a time 
would make a wild swoop to the shore, in the 
night; then leaping to the ground, each would 
pick up his bag in a twinkling, spring up again, 
and with the precious dust on the pommel of his 
saddle, bend his rapid course back to the hills. 
The Circassians have their Thousand and One 
Nights, which, if told, would be found to exceed 
in interest the wonderful tales of the Arabian 
Princess. 

Schamyl, the soul of the Caucasian war, was 
born at Tcherskey, in 1797, and is 56 years old. 
He was rocked, so to speak, in the cradle of 
savage liberty, and accustomed to all its practices 
and principles. He belonged from his youth to 
the school of the murids, and became an ardent 
supporter of the Islamism of his country. He is 
now, and has long been, obeyed as the Sultan of 
the whole Eastern Caucasus and the Prophet of 
the faith he promulgates. This faith is peculiar 


to his geography—adapted to the daghs, couches 
and green pastures of the region. He has formed 
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a sort of Eclectic religion from the principles of 
the Sonnite (Turkish) and Sheyite (Persian) 
sects—those of Omar and Ali, which have so long 
divided the Mohammedan world. The spirit of 
the whole—as well as it can be understood—is 
sufism or ecstatic intercourse with the Deity and 
with good angels; and the murids are they who 
tread the inner courts and gather the pure efflu- 
ence of the faith at the fountain head. That 
system of ecstasy makes an excellent religion 
for the Caucasus—as long as guerilla fighting 
continues to be one of its institutions; and for 
other reasons, too. As it differs somewhat from 
Islamism, its priesthood may naturally be ordered 
in a different way. That has happened very 
fortunately ; for Schamyl, as a secular governor, 
long felt that the regular old priesthood was 
rather expensive—too expensive, in fact, for 
such a poor, plundering place as the Eastern 
Caucasus. He has now decreed that, as the ec- 
static faith may be supported without the aid of 
wealthy temporalities, the gifts and property 
formerly belonging to the mosques and the der- 
vishes shall be secularized. In this way that 
wise ruler manages to pay his guards and buy 
gunpowder, and also to support decently as many 
priests as the religion needs. The rest of the 
dervishes are either sent out of Daghistan, with 
an ecstatic blessing, or enrolled among the militia, 
to do double service, hke the pious corporals of 
Cromwell’s army. The Imaum, in fact, leads 
them all ‘to believe that he communicates, in 
trance, directly with the Deity—a simple mode 
of coming to the main point which may very well 
dispense with any expensive system of divinity. 

But Schamy! is much more than a priest. He 
stands, the king of his theocracy, and has done 
much to nationalize the tribal fragments about 
him. He has divided all those parts over which 
he can cast out his shoe, into twenty provinces, 
each governed by a naib—some of the nazbs being 
of a higher order than others, and all, gifted with 
portions of territory—constituting a sort of peer- 
age. Each naib, like the old feudal baron, fur- 
nishes to the state a certain number of horsemen, 
the highest giving 300; and this is the staple of 
the army. A soldier is required from every ten 
families, and the family of the soldier pays no 
taxes while he lives and fights. His equipment is 
at the charge of the nine other families, all of 
whom regard him as their chief. These soldiers 
always hold themselves, ‘‘ready, aye, ready,” 
like the Seven Spears of Wedderburn, to march 
at the call of the Sultan Schamyl. Then there 
is a militia system under which every male, from 
15 to 50, is liable to handle his weapon, and take 
the field or the rock in defense of the villages. 
This landwehr is also expected to follow the 
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prophet to a distance, on extraordinary occa- 
sions. Like Napoleon, Schamyl knows the effect 
of display, and though he wears in public much 
of the stern simplicity of his sacred character, 
he has a regular guard of a thousand horsemen— 
resembling the peers of Alexander—and. always 
moves about with five hundred of these. At first 
his revenue was all that Allah was pleased to put 
in his way on those grand plundering expedi- 
tions against the Cossacks and the neutrals. 
But now he has taken the tenth of the harvests 
as a revenue; and, as we have said, fortified his 
exchequer with the confiscated temporalities of 
the church. Svhamyl has also arranged posts 
for the transmission of news, and a system of 
telegraphs, (hill-beacons,) to make general an- 
nouncements onoccasion. He gives silver medals 
with inscriptions as the rewards of merit, and 
does every thing that a sagacious ruler may be 
expected to do in order to manage such a wild 
confederacy as that of the Eastern Caucasus. 
In fact, his whole character and mode of govern- 
ment give a life-like notion of the career of Mo- 
hammed, son of Abdallah; the past seems to 
have rolled round again in that respect; redewnt 
Korania regna. In person Schamyl, like the 
generality of his countrymen, is of the middle 
size, muscular with military exercise and ecstatic 
fasts—‘‘lean fasts that with the gods do diet.” 
He is described as having dark eyes, and fair 
hair and beard; the two last very much dashed 
with gray. Itis the general belief that he is 
good for another twenty years’ war with the 
Russians, though we hope his patriotic strife need 
not continue so long. 

The day the Caucassus has long looked for 
has come at last, and brought foreign arms in 
aid of its struggle—no thanks at all to that great 
cotton-lord of nations, John Bull. The Western 
Caucasus is ready to rise along with the Eastern, , 
and both will codperate with the Turks and the 
allies against the common enemy. Assailed by 
the Ottoman Pashas on the side of Georgia, and 
on both sides of the central military way by the 
Cherkesses and Chetchenses, and on the Black 
Sea by the British ships, the Russians will be 
forced up through the Paes of Dariel; and then 
the stanitzas of the ,Tchernomorzes, and the for- 
tresses of the Cossack Line will be swept to the 
earth before the united strength of the mountain 
militia, rejoiced to come forth once more under 
their redoubted chiefs, Mansour Bey, and Selim, 
and Guz Beg, and Tongouse the Wolf on one 
side, and on the other, the Prophet-Sultan, sur- 
rounded by his murids and his dashing houseliold 
cavalry. In 1839, the Western people alone 
beat down all the enemy’s forts in their hill- 
country. United with the Chetchenses, and 
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aided by formidable allies, they would liberate 
the entire Caucasus. Such is the tendency of 
the war in that part of the world; the expulsion 
of the Russians beyond the Terek and the Kou- 
ban seems inevitable. And what then? 

That is the sort of question which the English 
opposition has been poking, in a very harassing 
manner, at the English ministry of late; and it 
is a reasonable and a general question. When 
the Russians shall be forced out of Georgia and 
the Caucasus, as well as out of the Principalities, 
what measures shall be taken to keep the Czars 
from playing the same trick over again, and at- 
tempting, at some future time, to turn Constan- 
tinople into Konstantinopol? The English mi- 
nisters do not rightly know what to answer, 
being mightily puzzled by the aspect of the future, 
and finding their foresight rather purblind in the 
midst of the strange growth and looming of 
events. But the newspapers in England—things 
that everywhere are oracles, and have the most 
fearless gifts of prophecy—declare that when 
Russia has been soundly beaten all round the 
outer edges of the empire, she must be curtailed of 
some of her possessions, and thus deterred from 
any future attempts against her peaceable neigh- 
bors. And it is probable something of the kind 
must be done. Nothing but force can hold the 
Czars back from annexing or swallowing the 
rest of mankind. No doubt it would be no 
easy matter to deprive Russia of what she has 
called her own—Gothland, for instance, or the 
Crimea. But in the case of the Caucasus, the thing 


| could be easily done. 





The Caucasus has never 

been conquered by Russia, and even if, after the 

excision of her territories, a turn of the tide of 

war should enable her to recover them, she could 

not recover the Caucasus, any more than she 

could subdue it for the last fifty years. Indepen- 

dent Caucasus is a fact half achieved as matters 

stand; the way to make it a complete fact would 

be a very plain and easy one to the Western 

Powers. Against the formidable aggressions of 
the Czars on the side of Turkey and the east, 

nothing would be such an effective barrier as a 

free and independent federation of the Caucasus, 

governed by its own chiefs. The Caucasians, 

to be sure, are semi-barbarous; still, they are a 
fine people, possessing an exemplary symmetry 
of form, and many of the simple virtues; and 
allowing them to: make a spirit-stirring foray 
upon one another, now and then, for a few head 
of cattle or captives, or other trifles of that sort, 
and not breaking off too suddenly the old habit 
of selling the young ladies to the Turkish Pashas 
and other good husbands, that regenerated Ober- 
land would be enabled to manage its own affairs 
in a very passable way—at all events as happily 
as Mexico or Greece Proper—and Europe would 
feel her poor old heart warmed by the sight of 
her two mountain democracies, Mount Blanc and 
Elbourz, one on each hand, with a visible kind 
of bow arching between them, to say that the 
world has been drowned long enough, and that 
some more patches of republican ground may be 
soon expected to show themselves above water. 





TO FLORA. 
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BY J. STANYAN BIGG,. 





Fiona! my Flora! oh! that thou wert here 

To pillow my sad head wpon thy breast, 

And with its heavings shake my achings off. 
For thou wouldst be to me as light from Leaven 
Shining through dungeon-grates on living eyes; 
Wouldst melt the ice about my hart, like Spring, 

And let the flowers all flush up into life ; 

Wouldst trample on the glooms around my soul, 

Like daylight upon darkness; and the prints 

Of thy sweet feet would be like stars at night, 

Or like bright primroses on sunburnt banks. 

Thy voice would hush the clamors of my soul, 
Turning them all to music: and thine eyes, 

With all their meek love-glances, would infuse 

A holy light into my life, like that 

Which shakes the darkness from the chiseled forms 

In burial vaults, and shows the prayer-clasped hands, 
The patient attitude, and upturned eye. 
Oh! wert thou with me I might yet be blessed! 





| My heart would then be all rimmed round with light. 
Thy love would hang upon it, like the moon 

On heaven’s dark concave through a winter’s night ; 
And I should go on singing through the world 

Like mountain-streams in June, all laughingly, 

And rippled o’er with dimples; and my life 

Would be like bees in sultry summer-time— 
Brown-barred, but rich and rough with jagged gold. 
But, as it is, I feel too much alone. 

My life is but a phantom-dream, and I 

Am but a moving shadow among things, 

Gliding through Time—a night without a star; 

For I have been a worshiper of thought 

Until thoughts are my only store of wealth— 

Mere scintillations, like the northern lights, 

Bright without warmth, leaving no after-prints 

Like mighty deeds, whose vestiges remain 

When they are not. Therefore this discontent— 
This yearning want—this wide vacuity. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Since our last summary legislation has halted a good 
deal as regards the greater bills; none of them having 
passed, except one; and that has passed as Tam o’ Shanter’s 
mare passed the brook—with a considerable loss of tail. 
We mean the Gadsden Treaty, which, however, may not be 
passed, after all; for there is a proposal of putting it up 
again to be talked over. On 6th April, the President, in a 
message laid before the House a long string of complaints 
against those dreadful people of the Island of Cuba, who 
have been ill-treating and worrying us, in such a high- 
handed way for a longtime. Some of the cases went so 
far back as 1835, and included the affairs of the Crescent 
City and Ohio; the schooner Manchester; John 8. Thrasher; 
steamer Falcon; schooner Lamartine; Rey; C. P. Esnard; 
J. Salinero; Captain Larrabee; annulling of the Cuban 
decree; Michael Haran; seamen of bark Jasper; Contoy 
prisoners; the opening of our mails; and the Black War- 
rior—a litany of griefs which the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs took for the purpose of setting to a proper chant. 
On the 7th, Mr. Parker of Indiana, asked, by bill, for pub- 
lic money to prosecute felons who burned the Martha 
Washington; and the matter was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. The President sent a message to say he 
had signed the bill for the six steamers. On the 10th, Mr. 
Fish, in the Senate called for the correspondence relating 
to Conrad Smith, and others of our citizens, imprisoned and 
obstructed in Bremen, Baden, and other parts of Germany. 
On the same day Mr. Gwin made a long speech in favor of 
the Great Pacific Railroad. On 13th, the Land Graduation 
Bill was discussed. It provides for the sale of lands that 
have been in the market for ten years, for a dollar an acre; 
fifteen years, seventy-five cents an acre; thirty years, 
twelve and a-half cents. Next day this bill was passed by 
eighty-three to sixty-four. On 14th, Captain Ingraham’s 
spirited letter on the Kozta affair was read in the House. 
On 17th, Senator Shields made the Senators merry with the 
petition of the spirit-rappers, and his erudite speech in 
illustration of the necromantic subject. On 18th, Mr, 
Seward presented a remonstrance against the Amistad 
claim; and Mr. Cass presented a prayer from the Jews that 
they may be included in any plan by which our citizens 
shall be protected in the practice of their religion in 
foreign countries. A cunning dodge that, and a good one. 
It would be good to see Uncle Sam standing up for a little 
shynagogue in the city of Rome, under the Pope’s nose! On 
the 17th, after a great deal of discussion in Executive Ses- 
sion, the Gadsden Treaty was rejected—twenty-six to 
eighteen ; whereupon it was said that a fight should come, 
for we must have the Mesilla Valley. On 19th, in the 
Senate, a vote of twenty-three to thirteen appropriated 
one hundred thousand dollars to the discoverer of chloro- 
form as an agent in surgery. There will be as many claim- 
ants for this cash as there were cities contending for the 
honor of being Homer’s birth-place. There are Drs. Jack- 
son and Morton, of Boston; Dr. Jackson, of Hartford; Dr. 
Long, of Georgia; Dr. Guthrie, of New York; and Dr. 
Dickson. All this goes to support the assertion of Professor 
Airey, the English philosopher, that great discoveries are 
generally due to the concurrence of many minds—and are 
the result of the age, rather than of any man. On the 
same day the House passed a bill giving ten million acres 
of the public lands for the support of the Indigent Insane. 


oor 


On the previous day, in the House, a bill was passed, in- 
creasing, for one year, the salaries of the clerks in the 

public departments at Washington. On 24th, in the 

Senate, it, was agreed that fifty thousand dollars should be 
appropriated as a reward to the captains and crews of the 
Three Bells, the Kilby, and the Antarctic, by whom the 
people of the San Francisco steamer had been resciied. 
On the 25th, the Gadsden Treaty, which had been resusci- 
tated for re-consideration a few days before, was passed, by 
thirty-four to twelve; but in a reduced shape. It provides 
for the payment of ten millions of dollars to Mexico, in 
consideration of which we have freed ourselves from the 
eleventh article of the treaty of Guadaloupe, which obliged 
us to protect Mexico against the frontier Indians; we have 
obtained the Mesilla Valley and a strip of territory suitable 
to the route of the projected railway to the Pacific. The 
claims of our citizens against Mexico, and the question of 
the Sloo Grant have been referred to a future arrangement; 
but the right of way at Tehuantepec, (by whomsoever it 
may be represented,) is secured by the treaty. On the 
same day in the House, Mr. Ewing, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a resolution requesting to know from the Presi- 
dent what has been done to protect American commerce in 
the war now commencing, and to know whether England 
has presumed to answer or. to act for Spain, in the Black 

Warrior business. This was considered a matter of the 

highest importanec, and was referred to the Committee on 

Foreign Affairs. Contemporaneously with these legislative 
proceedings, the Homestead Bill, and the Nebraska Bill 
have been carried on, like a running accompaniment, in the 
shape of amendments, discussions, adjournments, and so 
forth. The latter has received some heavy discourage- 
ments; and one of these was the great speech of Mr. Ben- 
ton, in the House, on 25th. We may know something 
more about.them next month. The California news is 

always interesting. Gold is still plenty, and the people 
there have got a mint to coin it. But the trade of the 
place has been depressed, just as a fire is depressed when 
too much fuel is flung upon it, The markets were over- 
stocked from the eastern seaboard, prices were coming 
down, and business rather dull in consequence. But a 
little repose will be a benefit to that feverish community. 
Col. Watkins, the associate of Walker in his fillibustering 
business, was put on his trial at San Francisco, and, the 
proofs being too strongly against him, found guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy. Toward the end of March, the 
San Franciscans were thrown into an excitement by the 
discovery that Santa Anna had been recruiting men for 

his army from their foreign population. The British ship 

Challenge, with five hundred enlisted men on board, des- 

tined for the port of Guaymas, was brought back to her 
wharf, (after she had got under way,) by the U. 8. revenue 

cutter Frolic. The public reason given was that she had 
more passengers aboard than the law allowed. At the 
same time Senor-del Valle, the Mexican consul who made 
the contract with MM. Cavallier and Chaviteau, was ar- 
rested and held to bail. The agreement was that the re- 
cruits should be French, Irish, Italians, and Germans— 
the former being preferred—and that the number for the 
present should be one thousand men. The meaning of all 
which was, doubtless, that Santa Anna, knowing a great 
many adventurous spirits were at San Francisco, wished to 
have them on his side, for the protection of Sonora against 
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aggression. The California Legislature passed an act requir- 
ing the Supreme Court to hold its sessions at Sacramento, 
But the Supreme Court decided that it would hold them at 
San Jose, which it considers the legal capital. The Chinese 
who continued to arrive at the diggings, had divided and 
gone to buffets in El Dorado county. On one side were the 
Manchow men, supporters of the existing dynasty in China, 
and on the other the adherents of the Triad Society. The 
Corkonians and Far-downers never went at it with a more 
truculent cordiality. About four hundred were engaged, 
of whom two were killed, and a score or so wounded. 
Duels of the white men, and cattle-stealing of the Indians, 
further diversify the social history of that wonderful 
young state. The Indians on the Tejon reserve are making 
themselves comfortable. They number two thousand five 
hundred, and it is ‘expected they will increase to five 
thousand in harvest. They have sown two thousand five 
hundred acres with wheat, and own over two thousand 
head of cattle. with gardens, fruit trees, etc., all of which 
they manage for themselves. Lieutenant Whipple, of the 
U. 8. Surveying Party, which had traveled over the central 
route to the Pacific, had safely reached Los Angelos on 21st 
March. The news from Lower California chiefly concerns 
Colonel Walker, who had been forced to leave Ensenada, 
and had gone to San Tomas. Here he attempted to induce 
the herdsmen and farmers to give him their adhesion, and 
stand for the Republic of Sonora. But the natives showed 
more apprehension than attachment, and the few who 
signed a paper called a Declaration, at a camp at San Vin- 
cente, did it on compulsion, or in a state of great mental 
confusion. In the beginning of March, President Walker 
was obliged to shoot two men—Nelson and Morrison—who 


were making up a small party to go fillibustering on their | 


own private account, and flog two others. Since that time his 
followers have been diminished. by desertion, and latest ac- 
counts state that he was accompanied by only fifty or sixty 
mev.—The news from Utah tells us that the Saints were 
thinking of having a new alphabet and system of spelling, 
as well as a new religion of their own, and of having a 
great Pacific road made, with government aid, through the 
Salt Lake Valley. Colonel Babbitt was sent to Washington 
with the resolutions, and on his way he met, on 11th Feb- 
ruary, near the vegas of Santa Clara, Colonel Fremont, 
who was on his way to California, by the projected route 
of the central railroad, and who had lost seven of his men 
by cold and starvation. In Oregon, Mount St. Helens was 
in a state of eruption; and gold, it was said, had been 
found in the Calapovya mountains, near Williamette. 
From the Washington Territory, Columbia Lancaster has 
been sent to Congress as territorial delezate. From almost 
all parts of the west come reports of collisions with the 
Indians, who regard the restless energy of the whites with 
angry astonishment. On the 5th of March, a fierce fight took 
place in New Mexico, between a detachment of twenty-six 
dragoons, under Lieutenant Bell, and a party of the Jica- 
rilla Apache Indians. The dragoons had two killed and 
four wounded, and the loss of the natives under their cele- 
brated chief Lobos, was nine killed and twenty-one 
wounded. On 30th another fight took place between sixty 
dragoons, under the command of Lieutenant Davidson, 
and a body of near three hundred Indians, of the Jicarilla 
Apache and Utah tribes. The soldiers had twenty-one 
killed, and eighteen wounded. On 27th, twenty soldiers 
deserted their posts at Albuquerque, taking forty of the 
best horses, and all the Colt’s pistols belonging to the 
company. A convention of the Southern States took place 
at Charleston, 8. C.,on 10th April, and continued for six 
days. Its objects were the development of the resources 
of the South; the making of a Great Pacific Railway, to 
connect them with California; the encouragement of 
the mining, manufacturing, and other industrial interests, 
and the establishment of an ocean commerce and inter- 
course with Europe and the neighboring states. ‘The trial 


of the Wards for the murder of Professor Butler, began 
on the 18th April, in Kentucky, and after occupying four 
days, ended in their acquittal. The Wards were burned in 
effigy before their own doors, by the people. The steamer 
Faleon, sent, on 18th of April, from New York, with the 
Third Artillery, for California, was forced to put into 
Norfolk, disabled. Major Wyse, who had refused to go in 
that vessel, was put under arrest for disobedience of or- 
ders. The result of the court-martial of Colonel Gates is 
that he is to transfer the colors to the next in command. 
On 21st April, the Pennsylvania Committee of Conference 
of the two Houses, relative to the Liquor Law, agreed to 
submit the question to a popular vote. 
NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Mexico is pretty much as she was. The Pino General 
Alvarez, having promulgated the Plan Politico of Aca- 
| pulco, by which Santa Anna is deposed and a republican 
| representative form of government clearly established, had 
fortified the city and fort of Acapulco, and taken up a strong 
position on the hill of Peregrino, accessible only by a wind- 
ing road broad enough-for two men abreast. Santa Anna 
| bad marched against him and established his head-quar- 
ters at Chilpauzingo. The antagonists are capturing one 
another’s friends and threatening to shoot them in the 
genuine Spanish style. Reports of all sorts come from the 
| seat of war—some of which say that Santa Anna’s troops 

are deserting and defeated, and others assert that the rebel 
| general has been overcome and reduced. Meantime the Mex- 
' jean archbishop had addressed a circular to his clergy order- 
ing them to prevent, by all means in their power, the 
| introduction over the frontiers of the Protestant Bible and 
other Protestant works. The government has been amend- 
ing the terms on which an English company is building 
the railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and the latter city 
| was about to be lit with gas. A new conscription law is 

issued, assuming the population to be 7,661,520 persons, 
| and the army is to consist of 16,000 men, and the militia 
| of 30,000. Santa Anna desires to form military colonies of 
| Catholic settlers, such as he thinks he may rely on, in 
| Sonora and the other frontier states. His plan of enlist- 
| ment in California was part of this scheme—Frenchmen 
being particularly desired as the agents of colonization. 
Should he get ten millions of dollars, under the shorn 
Gadsden Treaty, he will be enabled to make the machinery 
of government run smooth for some little time longer. But 
the necessity of pledging more Mexican land will still con- 
tinue—he must still have recourse to “my Unele” Sam; 
unless, indeed, England or France should interfere and 
take mortgages on this continent. The inflammation of 
the Cuban question is apparently subsiding; but the 
smouldering discontents are not at all diminished.—The 
system of apprenticing African negroes in the island is in 
open operation. The Havana Gazette of 10th April sets 
forth the apportionment of 574 of these people among the 
chief residents of Cuba, for the term of one year. It is 
furthermore stated that the Captain General, Pezuela, 
intends that the slave population shall be liberated and 
armed, on the occurrence of any insurrection or invasion 
dangerous to the Spanish government of the island. That 
we should never want subject of debate with Cuba, Consul 
Robertson has had a quarrel with the Captain General. 
The consul was in the habit of going to the Black Warrior 
and bringing out, in his own privileged hands, little bays 
of dispatches—to the discontent of the Cuban port officers 
who used to dog him as he came and went, and sometimes 
try to get the sacks. Subsequently the Havana Gazette 
used insulting language respecting the consul, whereupon 
Commodore Newton, seeing it would not be retracted, re- 
fused to salute the Spanish flag, and returned to the 
states. Aimost every week is adding to that long list of 
mutual exasperations which will at last bring the authori- 








ties of Cuba and our government into collision. But the 
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Spaniards are preparing to make Cuba a second Hayti, in 
the event of war; and when we get the island, we shall 
probably make a questionable acquisition—unless we act in 
a timely manner. It is thought Spain will try to avoid a 
quarrel in the case of the Black Warrior. From Nicaragua 
we have news of Mr. Borland’s treaty, the object of which 
is to extend the boundaries of the state of Nicaragua over 
all such territory as may be claimed by or for the Mosquito 
Indians. An American company has lately purchased 
some territory on the Musquito coast. But Mr. Borland 
has attempted a very difficult thing—considering that an 
English protectorate extends over the aforesaid territory. 
Some people in Nicaragua have denounced the palpable 
attempt of the Americans to get a foothold on that part of 
the isthmus. This argument is not yet ripe for the general 
attention. Captain Wright lately made an agreement to 
run aline of steamers between Panama and the port of 
Istapa in Guatemala; touching at the intermediate ports 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and San Salvador. 
But Honduras and Nicaragua backed out of the business, 
and the people of Istapa so obstructed and insulted the 
captain of the first steamer put on, that Wright would not 
go back. That wretched Spanish congeries of states is 





cursed with the incapacity of agreeing, or of doing any good. | 
A military expedition had gone from Guatemala under | 


General Guardiola, against Honduras. But it had failed. 
Meantime the President Carrera, has surrendered his office, 
in order to receive higher powers and be made a dictator, 
after the fashion of Santa Anna. This mestizo, with dark, 
Indian blood in his veins, aspires to something of an impe- 
rial position in his country, and probably desires to see the 
other states dependent on Guatemala.—Honduras is as 
quiet as can be expected. The president of the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Company was actively engaged in the pur- 
poses of the association ; and Senor Barrundia has proceeded 
on his way to these states as plenipotentiary.—At Panama 
there were 5000 men engaged on the Panama railroad.— 
In Venezuela, the law for the abolition of slavery was pro- 
mulgated on 25th of March, and a decree was made 
authorizing government to make a railroad from Guaria 
to Puerto Cabello.—Peru is still in a state of confusion. 
Ramon Castilla and Domingo Elias are in arms against 
the government and President Echinique. General Tarrico 
has been beaten by the rebels, and bodies of the goverment 
troops have revolted and refused to fight. There was an 
incursion of people from Australia and elsewhere, led by 
reports of gold to be found at Callas and on the Amazon 
river. It is believed Echinique will be beaten and driven 
out. A correspondence relative to the free navigation of 
the Amazon has been carried on between the English 
Charge d’Affairs and the Peruvian ministry, who reply 
that Brazil has got the chief control over that stream.— 
News from the Banda Orientale say that the insurrection 
is put down, and Colonel Flores at the head of the govern- 
ment. A Brazilian protectorate is still talked of.—Para- 
guay is wonderfully quiet and contented. The American 
steamer “Water Witch” had gone 600 miles higher up 
than Assuncion, in her exploration of the stream, and re- 


turned with a highly satisfactory account of the territory | 
and the facility of steam navigation along the streams of | 


that region.—Chili is looking to her school system, and 
government is getting up a depot of educational books, 
from which those who cannot afford to buy, will get them 
gratis. Don Roberto Simpson was commissioned to go to 
England and purchase a stout war-steamer, as an auxiliary 
of the common school system.—In Hayti, the Emperor 
Faustin I. was calling out the arriere-ban of his empire for 
the purpose of invading his neighbors, the Dominicans, 
and, perhaps, crushing them—if Louis Napoleon will per- 
mit it. The government of British Guiana pledges the 
colony to provide $10,000 for encouraging and supporting 
the first person who shall establish a monthly communica- 
tion between that place and New York, or some other 








eligible port in the United States, and that such a sum 
will be annually given for seven years. 
THE OLD WORLD. 

On 28th of March, the Queen of England declared war 
against Russia, and the emperor of the French, not adopt- 
ing the direct mode of promulgation, declared that Russia 
had. put herself at war with France; and, almost simulta- 
neously, the Czar sent one of his armies across the Danube 
to occupy Dobrudcha and advance to the famous old fortifi- 
cations of Trajan. That was his answer to the summons 
to get out, to which he vouchsafed no words. In declaring 
hostilities, both France and England also declared the 
rights of neutrals—to the effect that the neutral flag 
would be allowed to trade and to cover the enemy’s 
property, with the sole exceptions of trade to blockaded 
ports, or of trade in contraband of war or the conveyance 
of officers or dispatches of the enemy, and it was added that 
the enemy’s flag would not condemn neutral property and 
that letters of marque would not at present be issued. 
But there will be a right of search for contraband of war. 
That right both England and France will insist on, and our 
ships must submit to. Preparatory to the war movements, 
England and France have entered into a treaty, offensive 
and defensive, by which they pledge themselves to revise 
the old treaties between Russia and Turkey, which con- 
ceded too much to the former, to conclude no separate 
treaty with Russia, and to make no acquisitions of territory 
at the expense of Turkey. This agreement is open to the 
participation of Austria and Prussia. A treaty with a 
similar tendency has been made and signed, between Eng- 
land, France, and the Sublime Porte, by which they agree 
to act together, to maintain the integrity of Turkey, and 
at the close of hostilities, leave the latter as she was 
before. All the powers have taken time enough ia ar 
ranging the preliminaries, and, therefore, the beginning of 
the blows comes round slowly—as far as the western allies 
are concerned. The Czar has made the most decisive move- 
ments. Toward the end of March, as we have said, he 
ordered Gortschakoff to cross the Danube and take the 
strong places of Dobrudcha. This was a flank movement. 
The Dobrudcha is made by a bend of the Danube to the 
north from Rassova. Flowing in that direction, for a 
space, it again turns eastward to the Black Sea. Thus we 
perceive that the Dobrudcha lay on the left flank of the 
positions held by the Russians along the Danube, and that 
in oceupying it, the Czar extended his line to the Euxine, 
in the direction the river would have gone, if it had run 
directly eastward from Rassova to Kostenje. The line 
connecting these two places is the line of Trajan’s Wall; 
and latest accounts state that the Russians, 50,000 strong, 
had reached that famous old landmark, and that a 7e 
Deum was performed at St. Petersburg for the passage of 
the Danube. So matters stand at that place in the midst 
of a hundred flying reports. The Turks had been forced 
back, and, along their whole line, were waiting for the 
coming up of the auxiliaries. On the 9th of April the four 
powers, England, France, Prussia and Austria, signed a 
protocal treaty concerning the integrity of the Porte—a 
matter of very slight signification. Meantime Sir Charles 
Napier’s fleet lay in the Baltic, waiting for the breaking 
up of the ice which closed the Gulf of Finland. In the 


| beginning of April he had signaled to the fleet that war 


was declared, that the enemy was powerful, but that Eng- 
lish sailors knew how to deal with him if he came against 
them. If he did not, they were to seek him in his ports, 
and remember that sure and rapid firing always gains the 
victory. The Russians had made formidable preparations 
to meet him. They had removed all light-houses and 
buoys from the shallow and dangerous waters of those 
northern estuaries, sunk huge stones in the channels and 
fortified all the creeks, coasts, arsenals and fortresses, with 
the most determined assiduity. Three powerful fortresses 
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stand, like champions, slong the Gulf of Finland, which is 
the highway to St. Petersburg; these are Kevel in Estho- 
nia, Helsingfors in Finland, and Cronstadt at the mouth 
of the river on which the capital is built—the Neva. Pro- 
tected by the tremendous batteries of these places, the 
Russian fleet of between thirty and forty war-ships is dis- 
posed close to the protecting masonry, the broadsides of all 
the vessels turned outward. The Czar had given orders 
that the islands of Aland should be be deserted, and the 
whole strength of those northern waters brought compactly 
together round the capital of the monarchy. Nicholas him- 
self will move between Revel and Cronstadt, and the Grand 
Duke Constantine will hold the three completely armed 
islands of Helsingfors. It is said that explosives are laid 
along the channels of the gulf, arranged in such a way 
that, when they are touched by a keel, they destroy every 
thing above them. They are connected by galvanic wires 
with a battery on shore, and the contact completes the 
deadly circuit, in a manner bewildering to all peaceful 
comprehensions. Russia, along the coasts of the Baltic, 
has been put into the order of a man of war, at the signal 
of battle every thing is taut, compact, and stern. 

All the seaports of the Czar, in that part of the world, 
are under blockade. Latest accounts say that the ice had 
~ broken up, and the English admiral was preparing to at- 
tack Helsingfors. He had a force of thirty-seven sail, with 
eighteen hundred guns, and eighteen thousand men. Seven 
French war ships had proceeded from Brest, to reinforce 
him. The Times of the 17th April, announces that five 
Russian vessels, laden with sulphur, and other con- 
traband of war, were taken by the English fleet. In 
the Principalities and the Dobrudcha, the Russian armies 
were strongly reinforced from Bessarabia, and their commis- 
sariat was furnished on a vast and plentiful scale, indica- 
ting a high spirit of determination *n the part of the 
Czar. Odessa and Sebastopol, on the Black Sea, are put 
into a formidable state of defense. Nicholas shows as grim 
a front on the Euxine as he does om the Baltic. The allied 
fleets of the Bosphorus, cried out against by the English 
public and the 7imes for their inactivity, had, at last, 
come up toward Varna, aumbering about thirty war ships, 
and sent some marines ashore, to help the defense ef that 
place, should Paskievitch or Gortschakoff make a charge 
upon it, across the Lines of Trajan. In the beginning of 
April only two thousand four hundred English troops were 
at Gallipoli, along with the vanguard of the French troops, 
under General Excelmans, But reinforcements continued 
to proceed from English and French ports, and a consider- 
able army would soon be formed there, under the chief 
command of Marshal St. Arnaud—Admiral Dundas being 
the commander-in-chief in the Euxine. At Constantino- 
ple, a new corps of twenty thousand men was being 
raised, to do duty round the person of the Sultan. The 
latter, by the advice of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, had 
applied the property of the Mosques to the use of the state, 
and had caused a great deal of discontent among the mol- 
lahs and all conscientious Turks, by such an act of radical 
reform. In consequence of the insurrection in Greece, the 
Sultan was resolved to expel the Greeks from Constanti- 
nople—except those who would accept the protection of 
the Porte. The Austrian troops were stated to have 
entered Servia, and letters from Constantinople say that 
the Austrian vessels were ordered to quit that port. The 
driving of the Russian fleet from the Black Sea, necessarily 
left the fortresses on the Circassian coast very much ex- 
posed to the assaults of the mountaineers. The result has 
been that the latter have risen in great numbers, stormed 
the forts and stations in the most gallant manner, and put 
the garrisons to the sword. In Daghistan, or the Eastern 
Caucasus, the Sultan Schamyl was at the head of nearly 
forty thousand men, preparing to coiperate with the peo- 
ple of the Western Caucasus, and, with the Turkish army, 
advancing up toward Georgia. Thus surrounded by ene- 





mies by sea and land, and assailed by the Caucasians from 
within, the Russians will necessarily be beaten out of that 
renowned and romantic mountain country, which has re- 
sisted them so long and so vigorously. The insurrection 
in Greece continued active. Otho, king of Greece proper, 
professed himself unable to check the movements of the 
rebels, and received a note of warning from the English 
and French governments. The English ministers affect to 
think that the whole movement is owing to the careless- 
ness or complicity of his majesty. But they had nothing 
to say when Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, showed 
that where the influence of Otho did not extend, even in 
the Ionian Islands, and under the English flag, that flame 
of Greek insurrection was visible. The Greek dream of 
empire, with Byzantium as its centre, is almost universal 
among the Hellenic races. Austria and Prussia stood as 
before; reluctant to take any part; but not, apparently, 
leaning to the Czar. The occupation of Servia by the 
Austrians, seems to have been decided on, as a counter- , 
balance to the crossing of the Danube by the Russians. 
It was stated that the Russians had also entered Ser- 
via. This is but conjecture, however. News from 
England states that the Duke of Cambridge, who took a 
friendly letter from Queen Victoria to Louis Napoleon, had 
reached Paris, on 11th April, with Lord Raglan, and other 
officers, and had been treated by the emperor with a re- 
view of twenty-five thousand men. The names of Franklin, 
Crozier, and the men of the Erebus and Terror, long lost 
in the Polar Seas, were removed from the books of the 
Admiralty. It is assumed they are dead. John Wilson, 
the famous editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, died on 3d 
April. From ten thousand to twelve thousand operatives 
had ceased to work, at Stockport, being dissatisfied with 
their wages. The Preston operatives hold out doggedly. 
Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian minister at the Court of 
London, was recalled. Bunsen is a liberal in politics. The 
emigration from Ireland was on as large a scale as ever— 
the people were going down to the seaports in crowds, and 
complaining of the want of ships. The Greek firms in 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, were contributing 
money to aid the insurgents of Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, against the Turks. A fiery Pole, named Stawi- 
arsky, had offered the Earl of Aberdeen to raise a Polish 
legion to serve the allies in Turkey. The mild earl, friend 
of the Czar Nicholas, shrunk from the proposal, and referred 
the Polack to the Secretary at War. In the north of Eu- 
rope, Sweden and Denmark were hoping they could re- 
main neutral. But Sir Charles Napier said he believed 
they could not do anyssuch thing. It is probable they 
cannot. Spain is required to close her ports against Rus- 
sian privateers. The condition of that country was very 
unsettled. It was reported that ample satisfaction would 
be afforded for the seizure of the Black Warrior. 

The tute of China still hung swinging in the scales be- 
tween the Manchows and Mings. Nothing decisive had 
occurred in the north, near Peking. The northern army 
of the Taiping Wang was hybernating in its intrench- 
ments near Tien Tsin. Nothing very violent had occurred 
except at Shanghai, where the imperialists had made des- 
perate efforts to turn the rebels out of the city. On 30th 
of January the former dug a couple of tunnels close to the 
wall, and arranging their gunpowder, managed to kill 40 
imperial soldiers and bring down the rampart to the ex- 
tent of 30 feet. Two thousand of the Manchow troops then 
stormed the breach, but were so vigorously met by the 
rebels with grenades, rockets, stink-pots, and other dia- 
bolical enginry of that sort, that they fled, and the Mings 
following took one of their forts, with twelve guns and a 
quantity of ammunition. The rebels then went back and 
repaired their wall. The imperialists have established a 
custom-house on the Souchow creek, by the consent of the 
English, French and American consuls, and all vessels pay 
the regular harbor-duties. News from Hong Kong of 25th 
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February states that the Russian steamer Vostock had 
arrived there from Nagasaki, in Japan, and reported that 
after the visit of Perry in June, 1853, the Russian Admiral 
Pontiatine, with a letter from the Chancellor of Russia to 
the Emperor of Japan, had called at Nagasaki, and was 
well received by the governor. The Russian ships had lain 
there over two months, and then proceeded to Loo Choo. 
The Vostock reported that the Ziogoon or military emperor 
had consented to negotiate and open the ports in a year. 
Perry was at Loo Choo on the 17th of January. with all his 
squadron, and hoisted sail for Japan. The Russians seem 
extremely jealous of the American movements in that 
quarter, and will put in for ashare of any advantages that 
may arise from the opening of the ports. But if they do 
not look sharp, the English ships of the Pacific will pounce 
on them and carry them captive into Hong Kong. Perry 
would be at Nagasaki in the beginning of February. 


4-2 





New South Wales was getting a new constitution. It 
had been read a third time in the Legislature on 21st De- 
ecember. The plan of a nominated Upper House had been 
changed to one appointed by the crown for five years. 
Very little difference between the two plans. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, the governor, congratulated the rough young 
colony that it had made its constitution as much like Eng- 
land’s as possible. A sum of £200,000 had been sent to 
the Emigration Commissioners in England, to help in 
sending out colonists; and £2,000 were voted to pay the 
expense of sending Australian productions to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. The gold yield of the New South 
Wales fields has been for some months decreasing, and 
crowds were coming across the Pacific to look for the precious 
dust on the banksofthe Amazon. At Victorfa the diggers 
were agitating against the license fee, necessary to be paid 
for the privilege of using the pick-axe, the spade and cradle. 
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The Works of John Adams, Second President of the United 
States, with a Life of the Author, Notes and Iilustrations. 
By his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Littie 
é& Brown. Vols. 2to8. 7 vols., 8vo. 

This important work, one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to American History, which have been made during 
the century, is now nearly complete. Two more volumes, 
the first; containing an extended biography of John Adams, 
and the ninth, completing his official papers and corres- 
pondence, will be shortly published. The present volumes 
contain his Diary, with passages from his Autobiography 
interspersed; his ‘‘ Continental Papers of the Revolution,” 
reflecting the ideas and passions of the period, and of great 
interest to the student of history; his miscellaneous es- 
says; his correspondence, private and public, and his official 
papers; and his elaborate works on government, including 
his “ Discourses on Davila,” and his “‘ Defense of the Con- 
stitutions of Government of the United States of America, 
against the Attack of M. Turgot,” who, in a letter to Dr. 
Price, in 1778, had assailed the American constitutions and 
systems of government, on the truly French principle of the 
centralization of political authority. This centralization 
in France has made liberty impossible; given to the action 
of the government, whether republican or imperial, 2 
necessarily despotic character; yet few French statesmen 
would part with it. The localization of power, which is 
the idea of our political system—the principle of state go- 
vernments for state purposes, and a general government 
for general purposes—that jealous withholding of power, 
in short, by which the individual parts with as little as 
possible to the town, the town as little as possible to the 
state, the state as little as possible to the general go- 
vernment, would to a Frenchman appear to be making a 
government free at the expense of making it weak and in- 
efficient. Mr. Adams’ work created great attention at the 
period it was published, and is not without interest and 
value now. The editor has supplied introductions and 
notes to all the works whose titles we have mentioned, full 
at once of minute information and guiding general views, 
and has thus placed the reader in a position to peruse them 
almost as intelligently as though they were “ publications of 
the day.” 

Next to the historical value of this work, is its value 
as a record of the life, actions, and writings of John 
Adams, one of those characteristic men who stamp an in- 
dividual and individualizing mark on every thing they 





say, write, and do. Like all men of character, whether in 
actual life, or in plays and romances, he is greater and 
more interesting in himself than in his greatest and most 
interesting works, which are the mere indications or occa- 
sional outbursts of his nature. Almost every page in these 
volumes is attractive even when the matter is dull, for every 
page takes the form, and is animated with the life of the 
writer’s character. In the “ Diary,” which extends through 
nearly two octavo volumes, this individuality is especially 
conspicuous ; but it is also felt in his diplomatic correspond. 
ence, in his political pamphlets, in his abstract specula- 
tions on government and society. The “ Diary,” however, 
has this particular charm, that it exhibits his character as 
it grew and developed amid the disorders which preceded 
the Revolutionary War, and the events that marked its 
progress; and it is remarkable how the unity of this 
character is preserved in all its variety of expression, how 
it expands and enlarges, without departing from its origi- 
nal type, and how it overcomes by the sheer force of its 
energy of peculiarity, every thing and everybody calculated 
to change or suppress it. Endowed with an intellect that 
cut into the pith of a subject at once, with a disposition 
whose directness no moral fears impeded, and with a will 
which seemed intellect, disposition, and volition all fused 
into one intelligent force, his actions and writings are all 
swift, sharp, emphatic. Smashing remorselessly the fine 
porcelain of convention which obstructs his vigorous, 
straight-forward, almost headlong movement to his object ; 
fertile in commenting on men or measures, in penetrating 
observations which, through layers of logic and legislative 
and social proprieties, go to the heart of the matter in phrases 
tart and concise; and shielded by self-esteem from that fear of 
giving offense, which makes cravens of so many statesmen, 
he always conveys the impression of fearless manhood. If 
he is too persistently dogmatic to be always just to others, 
it may be said in extenuation, that his dogmatism pro- 
ceeded not from pure self-will, but from his trust in his 
own intellect—from intellectual assertion more than from 
self.assertion. It had probably its real source in that power 
of his mind by which he saw directly the thing which 
others reasoned about, and declared as a fact what others 
presented as a matter for discussion. His intellect was 
daring because it was distinct, intolerant because it was 
sure, heedless of the courtesies of controversy because con- 
fident in its own comprehensive grasp of reason and pene- 
trating glance of intuition. Opinionativeness is disagree- 
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able, for opinion implies no insight; but we can hardly 
call John Adams, with his piercing discernment of princi- 
ples, opinionative. 

His industry; his conscientiousness; his religious faith; 
his peculiarly Yankee powers of self-sacrifice for a principle 
after the astutest survey of every thing that the world 
and the devil could offer on the other side; his habits of 
self-examination, in which he more than once discovers 
that he is too egotistic; his honest wrath at all trickery, 
baseness, servility, self-seeking; his downright common 
sense, with its quick severing of knots which others are 
losing time in the labor to untie: his strong domestic af- 
fections; his love for rural life; the contest in his mind be- 
tween the impulses of an honorable ambition, leading 
perhaps to the scaffold, with his love of ease and intense 
domesticity of nature; all these are displayed in his admi- 
rable “ Diary,’ with an openness that conceals nothing, 
whether it makes for or against his self-esteem. But, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that this self-exhibition is con- 
stantly accompanied with an exhibition of his times. The 
men of the Revolution are introduced in the “ Diary” in a 
very-different way from that in which they are introduced 
in history. Adams holds relations with them, visits them, 
meets them in the streets, plots with them, agrees or dis- 
agrees with them, sometimes quarrels with them; and 
records in his Diary his impressions of their character 
and motives. It is history, or rather the material of his- 
tory, at first hand. Instead of sculptured figures or bom- 
bastic myths, we have living, breathing, sinning men, in 
kind such as we see every day. 

We will give an extract or two from this “ Diary,” in the 
hope that our readers may be lured into reading the whole. 
The following represents Adams, in June, 1774, just on the 
eve of starting for the Continental Congress: and discloges 
the mingled reflection and daring of his character in an 
interesting light. 

“ Since the court adjourned without day this afternoon, 
I have taken a long walk through the Neck, as they call it, 
a fine tract of land in a general field. Corn, rye, grass, in- 
terspersed in great perfection this season. I wander alone 
and ponder. I muse, I mope, I ruminate, I am often in 
reveries and brown studies. The objects before me are too 
grand and multifarious for my own comprehension. We | 
have not men fit for the times. Weare deficient in genius, 
in education, in travel, in fortune,in every thing. I feel 
unutterable anxiety. God grant us wisdom and fortitude! 
Should the opposition be suppressed—should this country 
submit—what infamy and ruin! God forbid: Death in 
any form is less terrible!” 

It is curious to read his private impressions of the men he 
met in New York. “ Mr. Livingston is a downright straight- 
forward man. Mr. Alsop is a soft, sweet man. Mr. Duane 
has a sly, surveying eye, a little squint-eyed, between forty 
and forty-five, I should guess; very sensible, I think, and very 
artful. Phil. Livingston isa great, rough, rapid mortal. He 
blusters away; says if England should turn us adrift, we 
should instantly go to civil war among ourselves, to deter- 
mine which colony should govern the rest; seems to dread 
New England, the leveling spirit, etc.” “Young Ned Rut- 
ledge is a perfect Bob-o-Lincoln, a swallow, a sparrow, a 
peacock ; excessively vain, excessively weak, and excessively 
variable and unsteady; jejune, inane, and puerile.” The 
description which Adams gives of his difficulty in getting 
Washington made commander-in-chief, will surprise many. 
John Hancock wanted it, and the delegates from Virginia 
do not seem to have been warmly in favor of Washington’s 
appointment. In Adams’s direct language, “even among 
the delegates from Virginia there were difficulties. The 
apostolical reasonings among themselves, which should be 
greatest, were not less energetic among the saints of the 
Ancient Dominion, than they were among us of New Eng- 
land. In several conversations, I found more than one very 








cool about the appointment of Washington, and especially 


Mr. Pendleton was very clear and full against it.” He | 
pecyerered, however. “Mr. Washington, who happened to | 


sit near the door, as soon as he heard me allude to him, 
from his usual modesty, darted into the library-room. Mr. 
Hancock, who was our President, which gave me an op- 
portunity to observe his countenance while I was speaking 
on the state of the colonies, the army at Cambridge, and 
the enemy, heard me with visible pleasure; but when I 
came to describe Washington for the commander, I never 
before remarked a more sudden and striking change of 
countenance. Mortification and resentment were expressed 
as forcibly as his face could exhibit them. Mr. Samuel 
Adams seconded the motion, and that did not soften the 
president’s physiognomy at all.” 

In September, 1777, when the cause looked dark, he has 
this entry in his Diary. 

* Burgoyne has crossed Hudson’s River, by which General 
Gates thinks he is determined to push at all events for 
Albany, which General Gates says he will do all in his 
power to prevent him from reaching. But I confess I am 
anxious for the event, for 1 fear he will deceive Gates, who 
seems to be acting the same timorous, defensive part, 
which has involved us in so many disasters. O, Heaven, 
grant us one great soul! One leading mind would extri- 
exte the best cause from that ruin which seems to await it 
for the want of it. We have as good a cause as ever was 
fought for; we have great resources; the people are well- 
tempered ; one active, masterly capacity, would bring order 
out of this confusion, and save this country.” 

It does not appear from the above extract that Adams 
appreciated the character of Washington at this time; he 
at least failed to discern that the “great soul,” the “lead- 
ing mind,” the “ masterly capacity,” which would save the 
country, was then at the head of its army. 

There is a very interesting passage in the “ Diary” about 
Tom Paine, which we should like to extract. Adams says 
his celebrated pamphlet, entitled “Common Sense,” had 
nothing original in it. Allits statements and arguments 
had been repeated again and again by himself in Congress, 
for nine months before its publication. The epigram on 
Paine runs— 

“ Here lies Tom Paine, who wrote in liberty’s defense, 

But in his ‘ Age of Reason’ lost his ‘ Common Sense.’ ” 
He, however, in his days of “Common Sense,” openly ex- 
pressed his infidelity to Adams, 

The Diary is so full of matter, attractive to every Ame- 
rican reader, that we are strongly tempted to quote further 
from it; but we must refrain. We cordially commend the 
whole work to our readers, and trust, when the biography 
appears, to enter more at large into the discussion of 
Adams’s character, which we cannot help thinking would 
reward a psychological analysis more careful than it has 
yet received. Hatred is not a good stimulant to analysis, 
and most of those who have analyzed Adams’s character 
have hated him. 





The Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and others of her 
Family. Edited by B. P.. Shillaber, of the Boston Post. 
New York: J.C. Derby. 1 vol. 12mo. 


As there is a counterfeit Mrs. Partington walking about 
the lanes and alleys of the Republic of Letters, we would 
notify the public that this is the only genuine one. Mrs. 
Partington is a Yankee Minerva, sprung from the brain of 
B. P. Shillaber, and we affectionately. adjure the public to 
listen to the voice and counsel of no other. 

Mr. Shillaber, in this volume, presents unquestionable 
claims to the rank ofa man of humor. By this we do not 
mean merely that he can coin humorous sayings, but that 
he can conceive and delineate humorous natures. All 
the delightful things in the present delectable volume owe 
half of their mirthfulness to the fact that they are expres- 
sions of character. Mrs. Partington, Ike, Roger, and the 
rest, utter, as Mrs. Barrett Browning would say, “all them- 


| selves into the air,” and this utterance, sober enough to 


them, is fun to the hearers. Mr. Shillaber is also as sweet 
and humane in his humor as Goldsmith himself. The 
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smnile on his lips seems to come from a smile in his heart. 
He has not merely a love of fun, but his fun is loving. 
Even in his sharpest hits he never loses the humorist in 
the satirist. Such writers cannot fail to be popular, be- 
cause they combine heartiness with mirth, and humanity 
with wit, so that they touch the feeling as well as the sense 
of the ludicrous, and provoke that good-natured merriment 
at social and individual follies and imbecilities, which can 
be indulged in without any abatement of kindliness for 
the objects of it. After laughing at or with Mrs. Parting- 
ton through this whole volume, every reader closes it With 
a greater regard for her than he would entertain for a 
tragedy heroine or the fine lady of a romance. 

We like Mrs. Partington so well, and are so desirous that 
our readers should like her.as much, that we cannot resist 
the temptation to quote a few of her lucubrations. Al- 
though her language partakes of Mrs. Malloprop’s “nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” it is not copied from the latter 
lady’s vocabular. It is original, like every thing else about 
her. We will give first, “ Mrs. Partington in court.” 

“I took my knitting-work and went up into the gallery,” 
said Mrs. Partington, after visiting one of the city courts, 
“and, after I had dijested my specs, I looked down into 
the.room; but Icould n’t see any courting goingon. An 
old gentleman seemed to be asking a good many imperti- 
nent questions—just like some old folks—and people were 
setting round making minuets of the conversation. I 
don’t see how they made out what was said, for they all 
told different stories. How much easier it would be to get 
along if they all told the same story. What a sight of 
trouble it would save the lawyers! The case, as they 
called it, was given to the jury, but I could n’t see it, and 
a gentleman with a long pole was made to swear that he’d 
keep an eye on ’em, and see that they didn’t run away 
with it. Bimeby in they come agin, and then they said 
somebody was guilty of something, who had just said he 
was innocent, and did n’t know nothing about it no more 
than the little baby that never had any subsistence. I 
come away soon afterward, but I could n’t help thinking 
how trying it must be to sit there all day, shut out from 
the blessed air!” 

The simplicity of the good old lady in this matter is 
beautiful. Now hear her comment on “ Fancy Discases: 

* Diseases is very various,” said Mrs. Partington, as she 
returned from a street-door conversation with Dr. Bolus. 
“The doctor tells me that poor old Mrs. Haze has got two 
buckles on her lungs! It is dreadful to think of, I de- 
clare. The diseases is so various. One way we hear of 
people’s dying of hermitage on the lungs; another way of 
the brown creatures; here they tell me of the elementary 
canal being out of order, and there about tonsors of the 
throat; here we hear of neurology in the head, and there 
of an embargo; one side of us we hear of men being killed 
by getting a pound of tough beef in the sarcofagus, and 
there another kills himself by discovering his jocular vein. 
Things change so, that I declare I don’t know how to 
subscribe for any diseases now-a-days. New names and 
new nostrils takes the place of the old, and I might as well 
throw my old herb-bag away.” 

“ This is an age of enervation in medicine, sure enough,” 
she said, some days afterward, as she glanced at the co- 
lumn of rare and remarkable specifics; “ why will people 
run after metaphysics and them nostrums, when, by 
taking some simple purgatory,they can get well so soon? 
It’s all nonsense, it is, and if people, instead of dosing 
themselves with calumny and bitters, would only take 
exercise and air a little more, and wash themselves with 
care and a crash towel, they would be all the better for 
it.” 

Better perhaps than this, is her idea of Humor, Her 
own is certainly infectious, whatever may be thought of 
Hawthorne’s: 

“ What is your opinion of the humor of Hawthorne, Mrs. 





Partington?” said a young neighbor who had been reading 
“ Twice-told Tales.” 

“JT don’t know,” said she, looking at him earnestly, “ but 
if you have got it, you’d better take something to keep it 
from striking in. Syrup of buckthorne is good for all 
diseases of that kind. I don’t know about the humor of 
Hawthorne, but I guess the bucktherne will be bene- 
ficious. We eat too much butter, and butter is very 
humorous.” 

“There was a slight tremor in his voice, as he said he 
would try her remedy, and a smile might have been per- 
ceived about his mouth next day when she asked him, 
with a solicitous air and tone, how his humor was.” 

Her comments on the poor Aztec children have a touch 
of poetry in them. “We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” she says, as she looks at these curiosities of de- 
formity, “’specially some of us. The ways of Providence 
is past finding out, and we don’t know what these Hay- 
stack children are made for, no more’n we do why the 
mermaids were made, or the man in the moon. Perhaps 
they are made a purpose for curiosities, and nothing but 
Providence could make any thing more so, unless Mr. 
Barnum should try. Human natur never come done up in 
80 queer a wrapper before. They say they are distended 
from the Haystacks, long ago gone to grass. And Isaac,” 
said she, turning to Ike, who was teasing one of them with 
a stick, “Isaac, look on ’em, and pray you may never be 
born so.” 

We cannot pretend in these extracts to do any justice to 
Mr. Shillaber’s skillful delineation of the old lady and her 
surroundings, and have intended simply to give some 
specimens of her dialect and wisdom. The book is evi- 
dently destined to meet with extraordinary success, fifteen 
thousand copies being already sold. A book of poems, 
published by Mr. Shillaber about six months ago, and as 
strikingly characteristic of his powers as the present 
volume, will, we trust, follow in in its wake 6f popularity. 





The Preacher and the King; or Bourdaloue in the Court of 
Louis XIV. Being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence 
of that distinguished Era, Translated from the French 
of L. Bungener, Paris, 12th Edition. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The Priest and the Huguenot ; or Persecution in the Age of 
Louis XV. From the French of L. Bungener. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 2 vols. 12mo, 


These volumes, the production of a French Protestant, 
are quite remarkable specimens of composition and charac- 
terization. The author has evidently studied the manners, 
customs, literature, theology, and history of the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. in their minutest details, and 
reproduces them in a bold, dramatic form. The “‘ Preacher 
and the King” presents a vivid and faithful picture of the 
court of Louis XIV., especially in reference to the theolo- 
gical intrigues carried on there. Religion as a principle, 
as a taste, and as a fashion, each had distinguished repre- 
sentatives at the court of the king, and each is pointedly 
portrayed. Boussuet, Bourdaloue, Arnauld, Claude, are 
characters especially well drawn. The remarks on pulpit 
eloquence present the subject in almost every light, and 
are full of matter for reflection. 

“The Priest and the Huguenot,” with the same general 
design, presents even a larger and more various gallery of 
characters. The prominent Catholics, Protestants, infidels, 
men of science, and men of letters, of the age of Louis XV. 
—the king himself, with his ministers and his mistresses— 
are all pictured to the eye and mind “in their habits as 
they lived.” The author must have exhausted the whole 
literature of contemporary gossip to have produced a re- 
presentation of the age, at once so vivid and minute. It is 
needless to say that both works have a high moral and 


religious aim, though they have no parallel in English i 
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theological literature for brilliancy of form and coloring. 
Indeed none but a Frenchman could have dreamed of pre- 
senting evangelical religion in a way to make it interesting 
even to readers of Sue and Dumas. 





Outlines of Universal History, from the Creation of the 
World to the Present Time. Translated from the German 
of Dr. George Weber, by Dr. M. Behr. Revised and Cor- 
rected, with the Addition of a History of the United States 
of America. By Francis Bowen, A.M. Third Edition. 
Boston: Jenks, Hinckling & Swan, 1 vol. 8vo. 


We are glad to notice that this work, the best of all the 
compends of universal history with which we are acquaint- 
ed, and certainly unexcelled by any work of the kind in 
Englisi, is appreciated by the public, and has rapidly passed 
through three editions. Its plan constitutes its peculiar 
merit. The author’s object was, in his own words, “so to 
bring together the events of the world’s history, in their 
more prominent aspects and decisive moments, that the 
reader may obtain a clear idea of them; that the impor- 
tant facts may be exhibited together with their causes and 
consequences, and thus be more strongly impressed on the 
imagination, and consequently upon the memory; and 
that the course of the narrative may not be disturbed or 
broken by interpolations or remarks which might require 
a further explanation.” The superiority of this method to 
the mere skeleton method of ordinary compends of history 
is obvious. It gives the reader a general view of historical 
events, connected by the relations of cause and effect, and 
enables him to select afterward the periods which it is 
proper for him to study more in detail. Names, dates, a 
thick succession of dry and dead events, not only lack all 
nutritive power, but are apt to disgust the learner with 
history itself. 

Professor Bowen, the editor of the volume, has carefully 
revised every paragraph, and added, in the proper place, a 
condensed and well written history of our own country, in 
which the original work was deficient. The book may now 
be safely commended as a trustworthy guide to universal 
history; and will be found valuable, not merely for the 
information it directly conveys, but for the taste it is cal- 
culated to inspire for historical reading and study. 





Art-Student in Munich. By Anna Mary Howitt. 
Ticknor, Reed d&: Fields. 1 vol., 12mo. 


The authoress of this work is a daughter of Mary Howitt, 
and inherits a good portion of her peculiar genius, The 
letters of which the volume is composed were written 
while she was studying painting at Munich, and record, in 
her own words, “the beautiful and happy experiences be- 
longing to a peculiarly poetical chapter in the life of a 
women studying art;” and, she adds, “ should some read- 
ers cavil at what they may deem a certain couleur de rose 
medium through which all objects seem to have been view- 
ed, the writer would simply reply, that to her it appears 
more graceful for a Student of Art to present herself in 
public as the chronicler of the deep emotions of joy and 
admiration called forth in her soul by great works of im- 
agination, than as the chronicler of what in her eyes may 
have appeared defects and short-comings.” We suppose 
that few will be disposed to object to her enthusiasm, for 
the exaggeration is so full of the spirit of youth and joy, 
that it conveys pleasurable feelings to the reader, when it 
may fail toimpart ideas perfectly just. The descriptions 
of the great paintings she saw and studied in Munich, are 
often eloquent and vivid, transferring the pictures to the 
imagination of the reader, and compelling his sympathies 
into harmony with hers. The descriptions of other scenes 
connected with the manners, customs, tastes, pleasures, 
and pains of the good people of Munich, are in the most 
graceful style of epistolary gossip. The book has had an 
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extensive circulation in England, has been widely praised, 
and has been instrumental in bringing the authoress pro- 
minently before the public as an artist as well as writer, 





Rob of the Bowl. A Legend of St. Inigoes. By J. P. Kew 
nedy, Author of “ Swallow Barn,” etc. Revised Edition. 
« New York: G. P. Putnam & Co, 1 vol. 12m, 


Mr. Kennedy is a novelist of a comparatively old school, 
without, the intensity of passion and disposition to crowd 
his page with stimulants, characteristic of the new, but 
more thoughtful, pure, simple, genial and objective. There 
is no spice of bitterness or desperation in him. The novel 
is a picture of Maryland as it was in the times of Charles 
II. The incidents of the plot are few, and not particularly 
novel or striking. They might, indeed, be all narrated in 
the spe:e of a magazine story. The chief power of the 
writer is expended in portraying character and manners 
and describing scenery. The book leaves a pleasant, home- 
like, healthy, cheerful impression on the mind, and gives 
more permanent satisfaction than many a novel which pos- 
sesses at first a more engrossing interest. 





Russia as tt is. By Count A. De Gurowski. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is by far the ablest and fullest, and most accurate, 
account of Russia which has yet been published. The aw 
thor, a man of multifarious erudition and vigorous power 
of philosophic thought, understands his subject thoroughly, 
and handles it like a master. The Russian people, or rather 
the Slavic race, the count highly esteems, and believes to 
deserve a better form of government; but Czarism he de- 
tests and denounces, and detests and denounces on such 
an array of facts, that he ends in making the reader do the 
same. The subjects treated in his book are the historical 
origin of Czarism, the Czar Nicholas, the Organization of 
the Russian Government, the Army and Navy, the No- 
bility, the Clergy, the Bourgeoisse, the Cossacks, the Serfs, 
the rights of Aliens and Strangers, the Commune, Eman- 
cipation, and Manifest Destiny. The dissection of the 
character of Nicholas is especially admirable. 


New York: 





A Year with the Turks; or Sketches of Travel in the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. By Waring- 
ton W. Smyth. M.A. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Smyth is an honest and intelligent traveler, who 
gives the results of his own observation of the Turks. His 
judgment is that they have been pertinaciously misrepre- 
sented, and that they are worthy of support in their pre- 
sent contest With Russia, even if the question of the 
balance of power did not come in. The Greek population 
of the Turkish empire he thinks are its liars, deceivers and 
rogues, and that alarge proportion of the crimes of the 
country is directly traceable to them. An ethnographical 
map of the Sultan’s dominions in Europe and Asia accom- 
panies the volume, showing the position of the different 
races distributed over the empire. This will be found an 
important guide in the formation of an intelligent opinion 
as to the probable results of the contest, as respects Euro- 
pean Turkey, if taken in connection with Mr. Smyth’s in- 
formation in regard to the feelings of these races toward 
the Ottaman government. 





A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. Vol. 
2. New York: Harper & Bro. 18mo. 


In this volume Dickens brings his history down to the 
Revolution of 1688, and with a few remarks on some suc- 
ceeding events, concludes the work. Likeall good children’s 
books, it is very attractive to men and women as well as to 
children. The narrative sounds like a story told by a 
father or grandfather to a child on his knee. 
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Junius Discovered. By Frederick Griffin. Boston: Little, | 


Brown & Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Griffin is a lawyer of considerable eminence in Mon- 
treal, and has doubtless published his book in Boston, 
rather than in his native city, on the ground that it would 
thereby be likely to reach a larger class of readers inter- 
ested in the discussion he has reopened. He takes the 
ground that the real author of Junius was Governor Pow- 
nell, and brings forward many striking and acute, and 
some irrelevant facts and reasonsin support of his posi- 
tion. We think, with the large majority of those who 
care any thing about the matter, that Sir Philip Francis 
was the author; but like all the books which have been 
published on this fruitful theme, Mr. Griffin’s volume is 
interesting from its review of political events, and refer- 
ences to minute details of party management, in a period 
of English history, of especial attractiveness, both to 
English and American readers. 





An Autobiography. My Schools and S:hoolmasters ; or, the 
Story of my Education. By Hugh Miller, Author of 
“The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. Boston: Gould & Licoln. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Hugh Miller is sufficiently celebrated as a geologist and 
writer to justify his appearance before the public in the 
part of an autobicgrapher; and we cordially commend his 
work to all persons who need to be educated into energy 
and courage. Here is a person, self-made and self-educa- 
ted, who is really competent to speak in regard to the dis- 
cipline which puts the soul of manhood inte character, and 
converts obstacles into opportunities, Let it be read, and 
pondered, and its lessons of self-reliance assimilated, espe- 
cially by the young. Its vivid sketches of rude Scottish 
life, scenery, and character, its shrewd comments on public 
affairs, its sketches of distinguished men, and its vigorous 
and elastic style of composition, will make it interesting to 


all classes of readers, whether they imbibe its animating 
spirit or not. 





The Forestiers. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated from 
the Author’s Original Manuscript. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This novel is the first of a series of new French romances, 
to be published simultaneously in America and Europe, 
and to be translated into English by a competent hand. 
We have never been able to admire the character, literary 
or personal, of Alexander Dumas, though we cannot but 
recognize in his extraordinary popularity the sign of some 
great talent which we are incompetent to appreciate. The 
present volume seems inoffensive in a moral sense, is well 
translated, and is not without interest as a narrative. 





Dr. Grant, and the Mountain Nestorians. By Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, Surviving Associate in that Mission, with a Por- 
trait, Map of the Country, Jllustrations, etc. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1 vol., 12mo. 


This is an interesting account of the heroic life of a man 
whose courage, vigor, self-sacrifice, and tenacity of Christian 
purpose, were worthy of an ancient confessor and martyr. 
The information given in the volume respecting the country 
of the Nestorians is also valuable. 


Noah and His Times. By the Rev. J. Munson Olmstead, M.A. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol., 12mo. 


This is a curious title of a curious work. It refers not 
only to Noah, but “embraces a consideration of various 
inquiries relative to the antediluvian and earlier postdilu- 
vian periods, with discussions of several of the leading 
questions of the day.” The author is a thoroughgoing, 
old-fashioned Bible Christian, and many of his positions, 


‘ 





such as that he takes in favor of the death penalty, are 
calculated to provoke vehement opposition among those 
whose religious notions are more in conformity with Chris- 
tianity ““at the latest dates.” 





The Church, in a Series of Discourses. By Rev. Sylvester 
Judd. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1 vol., 12mo. 


This is a posthumous publication, the writer, well known 
as the author of “Margaret,” “Philo,” and “Richard 
Edrey,” having lately died. In these discourses, a view of 


| the Church is given, which contains many original and 


striking ideas, conceived with the felicity, and enforced 
with the earnestness characteristic of the author. The 
relation of children to the church has rarely been pre- 
sented with such force, clearness, and simplicity, as in this 
volume. 


Tempest and Sunshine; or, Life in Kentucky. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1 vol., 
12mo. 


This is, we believe, Mrs. Holmes’s first novel, and a very 
promising one. It exhibits a conciseness and vigor of 
style, no mean powers of description and representation, 
aud astrong hold upon character, especially of the odd 
and rough sort. Mr. Middleton isa specimen. The story 
is interesting, without, however, showing much power of 
artistic arrangement in the incidents. 





“ This, That, and the Other,” is the title of anew volume 
by our esteemed correspondent, Ellen Louise Chandler, 
now in the press of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., of 
Boston. Miss Chandler is a young author of merit, who 
has rapidly taken rank in our periodicals, as a writer of 
stories and poems, of more than usual excellence. Some 
of them, indeed, are of great power and brilliancy. Col- 
lected into a volume, her numerous friends and admirers 
will be glad to become purchasers, and we cordially wish 
the book an extensive sale. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The present number closes the Forty-Fourth volume of 
Graham’s Magazine, and with the next issue we commence 
a new volume with increased attractions. In addition to 
the superior illustrations which have thus far accompa- 
nied the Life of Washington, it is our purpose to furnish 
our subscribers with a series of very elegant original draw- 
ings of prominent Revolutionary incidents, engraved in 
the first style on steel. The drawings already in our 
hands are of rare excellence, and will, we are sure, be 
welcomed by the readers of Graham, as a proper style of 
embellishment for a magazine which is totally American 
in its tone and character. 

The July number will be issued somewhat earlier than 
the last few numbers—which have been delayed unavoid- 
ably—and we flatter ourselves that in all its appointments 
it will maintain the position this magazine has ever held, 
and very largely add to its present list of subscribers. 

We will thank our old friends if they will endeavor, each 
of them, to add a new subscriber to our list, by showing 
their copy of Graham to their friends and neighbors— 
they will thus confer a favor on ourselves, and at the same 
time advance the interests of American Literature. Our 
own writers have the first claim to the support of their 
countrymen. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are already overstocked with 
manuscripts, and request correspondents to withhold their 
favors, unless specially directed by us to furnish articles 
for this magazine. We shall not, after this, undertake to 
return rejected manuscripts in any case, 
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atue of the late Mrs. Joyce Heth. 
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Statue of the amazin’ Fat Woman—whom nv one we presume would like to kiss. 
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A DREADFUL SHOCK TO THE NERVES. 
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“ Please, m’em, let’s come under your Rumbereller |” 








“ Vat’s the matter, eh ¥’ 
“Oh, there’s allus a somethink! Vy, I’ve bin and left 
my hopera-glass in a cab now.” 
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Police. I hates a policeman’s life, Sally. There aint no 
glory init! I shall be off to the Roosian war! 

Sally. What, and leave me? 

Police. I must, my dear. I hears my country’s voice a 
eallin’ of me! 

Sally. What! and you’d give up all the cold meat? 








Police. Ah! there you touches my feelin’s. No!—second 
thoughts is best! r 


PUN CE. 


AN AFFECTING SEPARATION. 
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Jane. George! you ’re a-going to Tacony. 
George. Hallo! stop the boat! I’m for Gloucester. 


A HINT TO THE ALLIED TROOPS. 
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Navigator. What’s that you say? 

Policeman. Why, 1’ll take you to the Station-House if 
you do n’t move on. 

Navigator. YOU take me to the Station-House? It 
would take just ten on you to do that small thing. 
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